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Dog  and 
Lamb  Proof. 


**  Cyclone  **    Spring-Coil    Fence. 

Weather. — The  feme  is  made  of  liest-r)\iality  wire,  gahaniseil.  Moisture  does  not  fttlect  it 
Expansion  and  ooiitractiou  caused  by  changes  iu  temperature  are  provided  for  by  crimps  in  the 
horizontal  lines.     Once  u])  the  fence  needs  no  after  straininj?. 

Stock. — The  criinjis  make  the  fence  elastic.  Stock  rushing  it  are  thrown  back,  and  both  stock  and 
fence  are  uninjured.     The  cross  ties,  1  ft.  apart,  make  a  perfect  web,  through  which  no  stock  can  peiss. 

Accidents.— Should  a  breach  occur,  only  the  part  touched  is  affected.  The  rest  of  the  fence 
remains  taut. 

The  Fence  is  sent  out  in  rolls  of  5  chains,  and  may  be  had  in  various  heights  and  spaoings. 

CYCLONE    WOYEN-WIRE    FENCE    &    GATE    Co., 

SWANSTON    STREET,    MELBOURNE    (Corner  of  Franklin  Street).  Send  for  CatalogHe. 

'"'"'^      '— ^  .,_  New  Zealand:    59   St.    Asaph   Street,    Christchurch. 
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Books  for  Grown-ups. 

For  bludiuus  iiiun  or  women    an.xious  to    improve  liieir    education,  ur  advance  in  position, 
the  following  list  of  books  will  be  found  very  valuable.     We  will  gladly  reply  to  enquiries 
asking  further  particulars,  and  send    the  book  selected   post  free  at  prices  quoted      If  you 
have  not  a  library,   commence  to  form  a  GOOO  one  today; — 

Connectives  of  English  Speech,  6s.  6d. 

Foreign  Classics  in  English  (Wilkinson),  £1  19s. 

Literature:  Its  Principles  und  Problems  (Hunt),  5s.  8d. 

John  Brown  and  His  Men,  6s.  8d. 

William  Lloyd  Garrison,  6s.  6d. 

Supplement  to  the  Standard  Dictionary,  15s.  6d. 

John  C.  Whittier,  6s.  6d. 

Frederick  Douglass,  6s.  6d. 

Wendell  Phillips,  6s.  6d. 

The  Standard  Office  Dictionary,  12s.  6d. 
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THAT    VANCOUVER   MAIL. 


IHAi     VANCUUVbJtt    aiAlLi. 

MiER  Andy  Fishkp  (to  the  Postman) :  "  No.yt 
go  to  New  ZeahiEil.  Can't  have  yon  calling  ! 
)Osition  shop.' 


iv^ 


Everyone -r/ /  says  I'm  a 
bouncing  %■  fat  baby  and 
"Doctor    says    it's    due    to 

Firm,  round  chubbiness  is  what  your  baby 
should  have,  noi  folds  of  flabliy  fat  without 
any  beauty  abo\it  iheni.  Those  loose  folds  are 
a  sii;n  that  all  is  not  well.  Baby  is  not 
getting  proper  nourishment,  and  he  needs  all 
you  can  give  him.  .\ny  appearance  of  wasting 
should  l>e  seen  to,  and  instant  trial  made  of 
NE.WES   FOOD. 

The  youngest  and  most  delicate  child  loves 
Neave's,  and  it  is  not  only  acceptable  but 
safe  in  every  case. 

A  FREE  SAMPLE  TIM  and  raluahU  Booklet, 

^^ Hints  eu'oul  Bah-,"  zvill  he  sent  to  roery  npf-licant 

mentiL^ning  this  puhtication, 

JOSIAH  R.  NEAVE  fi  CO., 

Fordingoridge.  HANTS. 
Sold  in  i;-  and  2,6  tins,  and  4d.  packets. 


ESPERANTO  STUDENTS. 

Baperanto  Manual,  Indispensable  to  Stadenta, 
as. 

Motteau's    Esperanto- English    Dictionaiy, 
3S.  6d.   (2s.   8d.   posted). 

O'Connor's    English-Esperanto   Dictionary, 
as.  6d.  (as.  8d.  posted). 

Rhodes'  New  English- Esperanto  Diction- 
ary, 6s.  (6s.  6d.  posted.) 

Baperanto  for  the  Million,  3d. 

Le  Sercado  por  la  Ora  Saflano  (The  Qolden 
Fleece),  ^A.  (pd.   posted). 

'docket  Vocabulary  (English- Esperanto),  3d. 

The     British      Esperantist  :      a      Monthly 

Journal    in    English    and     Esperanto. 

Annual  Subscription,   4s. 


Send    to    "REVIEW    OF    REVIEWS." 

T.  &  a.  BuMdinc,  Swanston  Street, 

iVlelbourne. 
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HEARNE'S 

Bronchitis  Cure 

The  Grandest  Remedy  in  the  World  for 

COUGHS  &  COLDS 


ONE  DOSE  IS  GENERALLY  SUFFICIENT. 


rr^HOSE  who  have  taken  tliis  medicine  are  ama/ed  at 
I  its  splendid  healing  power.  Sufferers  from  Bron- 
-L  cliitis,  Cough,  Croup,  Asthma,  Hoaiseness,  Dinkuliy 
of  Breathing,  Pain  or  Soreness  in  the  Chest,  experience 
delightful  and  rapid  relief ;  and  to  those  who  are  sul)ject 
to  Colds  on  the  Chest  it  is  invaluable,  as  it  effects  a 
complete  cure.  It  is  most  comforting  in  allaying  Irrita- 
tion -in  the  Throat  and  giving  Strength  to  the  Voice, 
and  it  neither  allows  a  Cough  or  Asthma  to  become 
chronic,  nor  Consumption  to  develop.  Consumption  is 
not  known  where  "Coughs"  have,  on  their  hrst  appear- 
ance, been  properly  treated  with  this 
medicine.  No  house  should  be  without  LARGE 
it,  as,  taken  at  the  beginning,  a  dose  or  "ZE : 
two  is  generally  sufiicient,  and  a  com- 
plete cure  is  certain. 


SMALL 

SIZE: 

2/6 


4/6 


SOLD  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS  and  MEDICINE  VENDORS,  and 

W.  G.  HEARNE  &  CO..  Ltd..  Gcclon^,  Vic. 

Forwarded  to  any  Address  when  not  obtainable  locally. 
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THE    HIGHER    EOHCATION. 


THE    COaFORT    OF    HOT-WATER    HEATING, 

Heating  of  Buildings* 

A  prominent  American  Naval  Officer,  referring: 
to  Melbourne  during  the  visit  of  the  Fleet,  said  : 
"Your  buildings  are  fearfully  cold." 

Open  fires,  gas  fires,  and  kerosene  heaters  can- 
not warm  our  apartments,  and  the  latter  are 
unhealthy.  Hot  Water  Heating  is  the  only 
method  available  for  warming  ordinary  buildings 
if  health  and  economy  are  considered. 

Write  for  Book— which  is  free— Illustrating 
and  explaining  the  "Ideal"  Hot  Water  Heating 
System. 

JOHN  DANKS  &  SON  PROPRIETARY  LIMITED 

391  Bourke  Street.  Melbourne. 
Installed  throughout  our  own  offices. 


EVERY  HOUSEHOLD  AND  TRAVELLING  TRUNK  OUGHT  TO  CONTAIN  A   BOTTLE  OF    | 


ENO'S   'FRUIT  SALT' 


A  SIMPLE   REMEDY  FOR   PREVENTING   AND   CURING 
BY   NATURAL   MEANS 
All  Functional  Derangements  of  the  Liver,  Temporary  Con- 
gestion arising  from  Alcoliollc  Beverages,  Errors  in  Diet. 
Biliousness,  Sick  Headaclie,  Giddiness,  Vomiting,  Heartburn, 

Sourness  of  the  Stomach,  Constipation,  Thirst. 

Skin  Eruptions,  Boils,  Feverish  Cold  with  High  Temperature 

and  Quick  Pulse,  Influenza,  Throat  Affections 

and  Fevers  of  All  Kinds. 


V. 


INDIGE.STION.  BILIOUSNESS,  SICIVNESS,  8ic.-"  t  have  often  thought  of  writing  to 
tell  you  what  "FRUIT  BAI/T '  has  done  for  me.  I  used  to  be  a  perfect  martyr  to  Indigestion  and  Bil- 
iousneei.  Al)Out  »ii  or  leven  yearB  back  my  husband  suggested  I  should  try  'FRUIT  SALT.'  I  did  so. 
and  the  result  has  l>een  marTellous.  I  never  have  the  terrible  pains  and  sickness  I  used  to  have;  I  can 
•at  almost  anything  now.  I  always  k«ep  It  in  the  hoiue  and  recommend  it  to  my  friends,  as  it  is  such 
kn  Invaluable   plok-me-up   11   jva   liar*  »  haadaoba,  or  don't  feel  just  right. 

Yours  truly  (Aagost  8,  1900). 

The  eftsot  of   ENO'S  "FRUIT  SALT'   on  •  OlsenlSPsd.  Sleepless  and  Feverish  Condition  Is  simply  mapvellous. 

It  Is,  In  fact.  Nature's  Own  Remedy,  and  an  Unsurpassed  One. 

CAUTION.— Ses  Capsule  marked  Eno'a  '  rr\>H  Salt.*     Without  It  you  have  a  WORTHLESS    IMITATION. 

Prepared  only  by  J.  0.  ENO,  Ltd.,  at  the  "FRUIT  SALT'  WORKS,  LONDON,  by  J.  C.  ENO'S  Patent. 


»»>»♦<***»»»:»*»:»****•■•**•*»  »***»'»**»i»»»****»*»'******************^ 
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A  PAMPHLET  ON   INFANT  FEEDING  AND  MANAGEMENT  (48  pages)  FREE. 

'?*^!ailcnb«rgs  Foods. 

he   "Atlenburvs"    Fcwds    give    Strength  and  Stamina,  and  «upp!v  all  that  is  required  for  the  forma 

of    firm    flesn     and     bono         They    promote    perfeot    health,    and    gtv«    freedom    from    digestive    troubles 

and    the    disorders   common    to   children    fed   on    (annaceou&    foods,  oondensed    milk,  or   even    cow's   milk 

ALLEN  &  HANBLRYS  Ltd.,  LONDON,  and  Bridge  &  Loftus=sls.,  SYDNEY. 


FROOTOIDS 

For    Headache,     Indigestion,    Constipation    and    Biliousness, 

The  immense  number  of  orders  for  Frootoids,  sent  by  post  direct  to  the  Proprietor,  is  con 
vincing  proof  that  the  Public  appreciate  their  splendid  curing  power  over  the  above-named  com 
plaints.  They  are  elegant  in  appearance,  pleasant  to  take,  and,  what  is  of  the  utmost  impor 
t«nce,  are  thoroughly  reliable  in  affording  quick  relief. 

Frootoids  are  immensely  more  valuable  than  an  ordinary  aperient,  in  so  far  that  they  iioi 
only  act  as  an  aperient,  but  do  remove  from  the  blood,  tissues  and  internal  organs,  waste 
poisonous  matter  that  is  clogging  them  and  choking  the  channels  that  lead  to  and  from  them. 
The  beneficial  e£fects  of  Frootoids  are  evident  at  once  by  the  disappearance  of  headache,  the 
head  becoming  clear,  and  a  bright,  cheery  sense  of  perfect  health  taking  the  place  of  sluggish, 
depressed  feelings,  by  the  liver  acting  properly,  and  by  the  food  being  properly  digested. 

Frootoids  are  the  proper  aperient  medicine  to  take  when  any  Congestion  or  Blood  Poison  ii 
present,  or  when  Congestion  of  the  Brain  or  Apoplexy  is  present  or  threatening.  They  have 
been  tested,  and  have  been  proved  to  afford  quick  relief  in  such  cases  when  other  aperients  have 
not  done  any  good  at  all.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  this  should  be  borne  in  mind,  foi 
in  such  cases  to  take  an  ordinary  aperient  is  to  waste  time  and  permit  of  a  serious  illness  becoming 
fatal. 

Frootoids  act  splendidly  on  the  liver,  and  quickly  cure  bilious  attacks  that  "  antibilious 
pills"  make  worse.  Many  people  have  been  made  sick  and  ill  by  "antibilious  pills"  who  could 
have  been  cured  at  once  by  Frootoids.  People  should  not  allow  themselves  to  be  duped  into  con- 
tracting a  medicine-taking  habit  by  being  persuaded  to  take  daily  doses  with  each  meal  of  so- 
called  indigestion  cures  that  do  NOT  cure.  Frootoids  have  been  subjected  to  extensive  tests,  and 
have  in  every  case  proved  successful  in  completely  curing  the  complaints  named. 

The  ordinary  adult  dose  of  Frootoids,  of  which  there  are  72  in  a  bottle,  is  2  to  4 — more  01 
less  as  required — taken,  preferably  at  bedtime,  when  constipated,  or  at  the  commencement  of  anj 
other  disease  requiring  an  aperient,  as  an  auxiliary  with  the  special  medicine  necessary  for  the 
case.  A  constipated  habit  of  body  will  be  completely  cured  if  the  patient  will  on  each  occasion, 
when  suffering,  take  a  dose  of  Frootoids,  instead  of  an  ordinary  aperient ;  making  the  interval 
between  the  taking  of  each  dose  longer  and  the  dose  smaller.  The  patic;  thus  gradually  be- 
comes independent  of  .'\perient  Medicines. 

For  sale  by  leading  Chemists  and  Storekeepers.  Retail  price,  1/6.  If  your  Chemist  or 
Storekeeper  has  not  got  them,  ask  him  to  get  them  for  you.  If  not  obtainable  loca/lv,  send 
direct  to  the  Proprietor,  W.  G.  HEARNE,  Chemist,  Geelong.  Victoria. 

NOTICE.— The  materials  in  FROOTOIDS  are  of  the  VERY  BEST  QUALITY,  and  con- 
sist, amongst  other  ingredients,  of  the  active  principle  of  each  of  FIVE  different  MEDICAL 
FRUITS  and  ROOTS,  so  combined  and  proportioned  in  a  particular  way  that  a  far  BETTER 
result  is  obtained  than  from  an  ordinary  aperient. 
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SEND  US  7/6 

And  W«  will  send  You  a 

BOX  OF  BOOKS  FOR  THE 
BAIRNS 

Full    of   Fairy    Stories,   culled    from 
the  Literature  of  Every   Land. 


International   Sj/idicatel 

CHAXCTE  ABctrr. 
The  Equine;  "  In  the  good  ok)  days  money  made  the 
mare  go — now  it  s  monev  that  makes  the  aeroplane  fly." 


Nine  Books,  nicely  bound  and  fitted 
in  a  pretty  and  strong  case.  Interest- 
ing  and  charming  to  every  Child. 

Send  to  the  Manager 

"  Review  of  Reviews  for  Australasia," 

Swanston-st.,   Melbourne 


Water! ''°'-.s;'J'°"' 

or  COUNTRY    HOME. 

HASTEN  SLOWLY,  and  be  Advised  by  tbe  LEADING  Pumping  Engine  EXPERTS : 

Aiistraliai^^  Co., 

"'"'°''  Pitt  Street,  Circular  Quay,  SYDNEY,  N.S.W. 

Their  CATALOGUE  it  in  itself  a   LIBERAL   EDUCATION,   setting  forth  yery  clearly  how  a   Constant  and   RELIABLE 
SUPPLY  of  Water  may  be  obtained  by  securing  a 

"  R-E-E-C-O  "     RIDER     or    "  R-E-E-C-O  "     ERICSSON 

JrtOT^AIRJOJ^^ 

The  outlay  is  modest,   and  this  i>  what  a  customer  wrote  tbe  Company  nearly  10  years  ago  : — 

Wattle  Vale,  Wafga  Wayga,  19th  Decemher,  I«99. 
DearSir, -The  Hot-Alr  Engine  I  purchased  from  you  ia  giving  every  satisfaction.    I  am  recommending  it  lo 
(nends.— Yours  truly.  (Signed)  John  J.  McQeith. 

Some  four  years  later  tbe  same  gentleman  wrote : — 

Wattle  V»le,  Wagga  Wagga,  8rd  October.  1908. 
Dear  Sir.  — I  have  pleasure  In  stating  that  the  Hot- Air  Engine  I  purchased  from  you  in  1899  has  worked  erer 
since,  and  Is  now  as  good  as  erer.     I  could  not  have  done  without  it  during  the  late  protracted  drought. 

(Signed)  John  J.  McObath. 

The    chief   points    abont    these   Pumping    Engines    are   that    they    are   ECONOMICAL,    EASILY  RIDER. 

WORKED,  will  PUMP  WATER  from  ANY  SOURCE  to  ANY  HEIGHT,  and  Any  Fuel  wiU  generate  the  necessary  Heat   to 
them.     The  hardwoods  of  Australia  make  tbe  very  best  fuel. 

ffioGUE  TO  AUSTRALIAN  RIDER-ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO., 

.  .  .  Pitt  Street,  Circular  Quay,  SYDNEY,  N.S.W. 
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THE   HEART    OF    THE    ANTARCTIC. 


The  Story  of  the  British  Antarctic  Expedition,  1907=1909. 

A    RECORD    OF    BRITISH     PLUCK    AND    ACHIEVEMENT,    j^ 

Bi    R.  H.  Shackleton,  C.V.O. 
uo     need     to     tell     who      Lieutenant 


rp  HERE    is 

-*-  Shackleton  is  or  what  his  book  describes.  His 
marvellous  dash  for  the  South  Pole  has  thrilled  the 
world,  and  he  himself,  modest,  retiring,  a  typical 
Briton,  is  now  being  lionised  in  an  almost  unpre- 
cedented way.  We  all  know  what  the  book  is  about, 
but.  with  the  exception  of  a  handful  of  privileged 
persons,  no  one  yet  knows  whether  the  wonderful 
story  is  told  in  a  way  to  grip  the  attention  of  the 
reader  or  whether  it  is  befogged  with  technical  mat- 
ter and  overloaded  with  insignificant  details,  a  forest 
of  achievements  which  cannor.  be  properly  discerned 
because  of  the  trees  of  minor  events  and  experiences. 


snow  blindness,  dysentery,  and  bruises  innumerable, 
staggering  along  on  the  last  day,  starving,  half-frozen, 
gasping  for  breath  in  the  rarefied  atmosphere  of  the 
gigantic  plateau  lO.OtiO  feet  high,  on  which  tliey  were 
the  only  living  things,  but  indomitable  and  deter- 
mined to  place  the  Union  Jack  nearest  the  Pole. 
These  men  are  our  countrymen,  Britons  every  one. 
Who  dare  say  that  our  race  is  declininj:  when  it  pro- 
duces men  like  these?" 

Furtlier  description  of  the  way  in  which  the  sub- 
ject is  treated  is  unnecessary.  The  work  is  in  two 
volumes.  7i  x  10,  the  fir.st  having  269  pages  of  text, 
the  second  238.   and  180  pages  of  appendices,  contri- 


Fortunately  we  have  before  us  the  opinion  of  a 
great  critic  who  has  read  the  proofs  of  the  book.  He 
says,  "  I  have  seldom  read  so  human  a  document. 
Every  line  throbs  with  the  straightforward  earnests 
ness  of  one  who  has  been  universally  hailed,  as  above 
everything  else,  as  '  a  man.'  The  book  grips  the 
reader  from  the  first  paragraph  to  the  last.  Its 
charm  lies  in  its  simple  style,  and  lack  of  technical 
details.  If  it  were  not  for  the  splendid  appendices 
the  book  would  have  little  tcientinc  value,  but  as  it 
is  it  stands  easily  first  amongst  books  on  the  Polar 
regions.  The  plain,  unvarniiJicd  diary  kept  from  day 
to  day  by  Lieutenant  Shaokleton  of  his  prodigious 
journey  of  within  ninety-sev«<n  miles  of  the  Pole  will 
take  its  place  as  the  epic  <rl  Polar  exploration.  No 
one  could  read  through  tSe  record  of  the  super- 
human efforts  against  the  fcrrayed  forces  of  nature 
without  a  choking  in  the  thi-»at,  and  a  feeling  of  in- 
tense pride  in  these  four  mi»«  who  risked  their  lives 
crossing  gha.stly  crevasses,  (Struggling  forward  often 
at  the  rate  of  only  a  few  h-indred  yards  an  hour, 
against  a  howling  blizzard,  i  i  quarter  rations,  with- 
"vt  a  full  meal  in  over  thre<  >  months,  suffering  from 


buted    by   the  scientific   members  of  the    exploration, 
dealing  with  the  scientific  results  obtained. 

Nine  cameras  were  taken  by  the  "  Nimrod,"  and 
some  of  the  explorers  must  have  been  adepts  in  their 
use,  for  the  photographs  are  magnificent. 

To  the  MANAGER  "Review  of  Reviews," 
T,  &  Q.  Life  Building, 

Swanston  Street,  Alelbourne. 


Date. 


Please  send  me,  carriage  p(iid,  the  two  volumes  of 
Lieut.  ShacMeton's  Book,  "  The  Eeart  of  the  Antarc- 
tic," for  which  I  enclose  £SI4Ia  (Victorian  orders), 
£31612  (Interstate  and  N.Z.  orders.) 


Name. 


Address. 


(Please    write    clearly.) 
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BOOKS 

FOR  THE 

BAIRNS.    '^'^ 


New  Zealand  Orders,  8j6. 


This  Handsome  Present 

Ii  one  that  will  be  acceptable  to  either  very 

young  or  older  children. 

The    Books    are   cloth   bound,    pleasing  ia 

appearance,  and  put  together  strongly. 

Ttiay  are  full  of  .  .  . 

NURSERY    RHYMES, 

FAIRY   TALES, 

FABLES, 

STORIES  OF  TRAVEL, 

Etc.,  Etc. 

Everyone  who  buys  the  Books  is  delighted 

with  them.       Numbers   of  people 

repeat  orders  for  friends. 


Ton  Could  Not  Boy  a  Better 

BIRTHDAY   GIFT 

For   Your   Child. 


©NLY 


CONTENTS: 


VOL.   I.— .llsop's   Fables. 

VOL.     II. — Baron     Munchausen    and    Sinbad    the 

Sailor. 
VOL.   in.— The    Adventures  of   Reynard  the   Fox 

and  The  Adventures  of  Old  Brer  Rabbit. 
VOL.  IV.— Cniderella  and  Other  Fairy  Tales,  and 

Grimm's   Fairy   Tales. 
VOL.   V. — Pi'grim's  Progress. 


VOL.     VI.— The    Story    of    the    Robins    and    the 

Story  of  a  Donkey. 
VOL.    VII.— The    Christmas    Stocking    and     Hang 

Andersen's  Fairy  Stories. 
VOL.    VIII —Gulliver's  Travels.      1.— Among   the 

Little    People    of    Liliput.      2. — Among    the 
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Melbourne,  Ju1\   j;.   1910. 
If   the   Fisher  Cabinet   is   making  a 
Federal  l,acl  impression  uiion   the   ])ulilic  it 

Bungling.  ^ju  1,^  (hg  fault  of  its  own  Minis- 
ters. To  begin  \vith_.  both  in  the 
House  and  out  of  it,  its  attitude  is  autocratic,  and 
certainly  much  more  autocratic  than  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  since  Federation.  The  real  busi- 
ness of  tiie  session,  so  far,  has  been  financial, 
and  though  only  two  Bills  have  been  coixsider- 
ed,  each  of  them  consisting  only  of  a  few  clauses, 
the  House  has  been  confused,  and  on  the  22nd  July 
came  practically  to  a  standstill.  When  Mr.  Fisher 
is  clear  in  his  own  mind  he  is  often  obscure  in  state- 
ment, owing  partly  to  his  tardiness  in  compre- 
hending critics.  When  he  is  not  clear  as  to  his  own 
position  all  progress  is  stayed.  Moreover,  his  col- 
leagues do  not  help  him.  His  chief  ditificulties 
in  connection  with  both  measures  have  been  due  to 
the  absence  of  his  Attorney-General,  upon  whom 
he  had  to  rely  for  legal  guidance.  But  Mr.  Hughes, 
when  present,  was  unfortunately  unable  to  satisfy 
the  lawyers  in  the  Chaml:>er  (not  even  the 
solitary  professional  comrade  who  sits  on  his  own 
side)  upon  his  interjaretation  of  the  issues  arising 
under  the  .Surplus  Revenue  Bill.  With  such  in- 
effective guidance  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  work 
done  by  the  Representatives  has  been  unsatisfactory. 
The  Senate  record  is  still  more  unsatisfactory,  since 
it  adjourned  for  three  weeks  for  want  of  work,  in 
spite  of  the  angry  protests  made  from  the  Labour 
Benches,  who  naturallv  realised  that  their  branch 
of  the  legislature  was  being  belittled  and  subor- 
dinated to  meet  the  convenience  of  the  Government. 
Of  course  the  aifsence  of  the  Minister  for  Defence' 
owing  to  illness  affords  some  justification  for  delay, 
but  only  at  the  expense  of  his  colleagues.  Senators 
McGregor  and  Findley.  Senator  Pearce  is  now  re- 
covering, and  it  is  to  lie  hoped  that  with  his  return 
the  Second  Chamber  will  commence  to  do  something 
to  justify  its  existence.  Still  the  fact  remains  that 
preceding  Ministries,  with  no  such  majorities  as  the 
present  Cabinet  enjoys,  and  with  far  heavier  re- 
sponsibilities, have  never  had  so  poor  a  record  to 
show  at  the  outset,  since  the  Address-in-Reply, 
thanks   tn   Opposition   brevity,    was    disposed   of   in 


record  time,  and  nunc  of  the  measures  tabled  have 
l)een  delayed  or  ojjposed.  Indeed,  the  Opposition 
policy  seems  to  be  to  apply  all  possible  pressure  to 
the  Go\ernment  to  get  on  with  business  and  place  the 
necessary  Acts  upon  the  Statute  Book  as  quickly 
as  possible.  The  lirst  and  only  division  yet  taken 
gave  Mr.  Fisher  a  majority  of  ten,  a  verv  large 
majority,  measured  by  previous  Federal  standards. 
Everything  is  in  his  hands  and  within  the  power 
of  his  Caucus.  One  important  Bill  has  ])as.sed  the 
House  already,  and  another  has  all  but  passed 
through.  The  first  contains  amendments  forced 
upon  the  Government  by  the  Opposition,  while  the 
second  has  been,  at  all  events,  temporarily  hung 
up,  owing  to  its  visible  defe<:ts.  Ministerially,  there- 
fore, a  poor  beginning  has  Ijeeii  made  in  the  new 
Parliament. 

The    Surplus    Revenue    Bill    intro- 

The  Financial      (hired   bv   Mr.    Fisher   legalises  the 

Muddle.  ,^.,u,.,-,  Qf  2-5    ^  head  to  the  States 

for  nine  and  a-half  years  after  the 
termination  of  the  present  calendar  year.  Until 
then  the  States,  under  the  Constitution,  receive 
three-fourths  of  the  Customs  and  Excise  Revenue 
collected  by  the  Commonwealth.  Their  share 
amounted  during  the  last  financial  year,  closing  on 
June  30  last,  to  ;£"8,49i,52i.  The  measure  in 
question  involves  a  great  reduction  in  the  sums  to 
be  returned  to  the  States ;  but  as  the  Premiers  in 
last  year's  Conference  agreed  to  accept  the  255., 
though  this  was  only  under  pressure,  and  in  order 
to  obtain  the  placing  of  a  guarantee  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  that  payment  until  the  electors  should 
alter  it,  the  new  subsidy  in  its  new  form  will  be 
just  that  which  they  sanctioned.  In  other  words,  the 
agreement  submitted  bv  the  late  Prime  Minister,  Mr. 
Deakin,  to  the  country,  is  about  to  become  law,  but 
for  the  fixed  term  of  nine  and  a-half  years  instead 
of  for  an  indefinite  period  determinable  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  electors  of  the  Commonwealth,  which 
must  include  majorities  at  the  same  poll  in  a  ma- 
jority of  the  States.  Of  course,  the  Premiers  would 
have  insisted  upon  more  than  25s.  a  head  in  the 
original  agreement  if  thev  had  been  able  to  enforci 
their  claim  against  the  late  Government.  As  it  was 
thev  came  down   to  that  sum  only   becau.se  of  the 
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sLCiuit)    .i;;.iiiist  suddrn  change  to  be  given   to  tiie 
arrangement  by  placing  it  in  the  Constitution.     This 
security   was  so  valuable  from  their  point  of   view- 
that  they  not  only  reduced  their  yearly  endowment 
to  25s.,   but  agreed   to  liquidate  any   existing  defi- 
ciency    in     the     year's     Federal     accounts     up     to 
_;£^6oo,ooo,   and  also  to  consent  to  sacrifice  for  the 
last   six   months   of   the  present  calendar   year   the 
differemv  between  25s.  a  head  and  the  three-fourths 
of  the  Customs  receipts,  whatever  it  might  be.     The 
whole   of   the   debate   upon    this    Bill    centred    upon 
three  conditions  insisted  upon  by  Mr.   Fisher.     The 
first  was  that  though  the  agreement  for  25s.  a  head 
has  not  l>€vn  placed  in  the  Constitution,  the  Premiers 
should  pay  off  his  deficit  (which,  owing  to  the  lirisk- 
ness  of  trade,  amounts  to  _£"45o,ooo,  instead  of  the 
;^6oo,ooo  anticipated  in  last  year's  forecast).    The 
second  was  that  since  the  Braddon  Clau.se  compelled 
him   to   pay    the    States   their   three-fourths   of   the 
Customs  Revenue  until  December  31  next,  he  shall 
be  allowed  to  treat  those  receipts  for  the  six  months 
of  the  present  year  as  if  they  were  subject  to  the 
25s.  a  head  agreement,  back-dating  it  for  that  pur- 
pose to  the    1st  of   Julv.      Hence  the   State  Trea- 
suries will   not  obtain  their  25s.   per  head   for  the 
s-'cond   half  of   the   financial   year.      To  this  com- 
plete legerdemain  Mr.   Fisher  made  a  third  breach 
f  contract,  this  time  amending  his  promise  to  give 
■  u-  States  a  ten-year  term  for  certain.     By  the  same 
'.ick-dating   of    the   new   co.ntract    into   this    period 
covered  by  the  unrepealed  Braddon  Clause,  he  be- 
comes entitled   to  commence  his    new    period    this 
month.      He  thus  keeps  his  promise  for  only   nine 
ind  a-half  years  after  the  date,   January   i,    191 1, 
at    which    everyone    understood    the    ten-vear    term 
was  to  begin,  because  that  w-as  the  time  fixed  in  the 
Constitution.      Under   present  circumstances   Minis- 
ters who  could  have  afforded  to  be  generous   have 
not  even  been  just.     They  are  commandeering  funds 
upon  which   the   States  relied,   and  had   a   right   to 
rely,    and    they    have    do.ne    so    by    tortuous    tactics 
ind  tricky  drafting,  severely  criticised  by  the  Opjjo- 
sition.    and   ijueried   by   the  'legal    members  of   the 
House. 

'I'he  other  financial  .measure,  in 
Juggling  With  which  the  same  undignified  metiiods 
Responsibilities,  ^y^.y^  almost  accidentally  unearthed, 
is  that  which  is  to  make  good  the 
•xtraordinary  and  unprecedented  act  of  the 
Treasurer,  when,  in  defiance  of  the  law 
(laid  down  beyond  all  dispute  in  a  measure 
which  he  and  his  party  supported  when  it 
was  placed  upon  the  Statute  Book),  he  took 
some  ;£^37,ooo  from  the  Trust  Funds  placed 
under  his  care  in  order  to  make  up  his  de- 
ficiencies in  the  accounts  for  the  year,  July  i,  1909, 
to  July  I,  1910,  just  closed.  The  words  in  which 
his  offence  was  frankly  admitted  admit  of  no  mis- 
conception. "  I  do  not  seek  to  justify  it,  and  I 
have  never  done  so,"  confessed  the  Prime  Slinister 


to  an  .istonished  House.  To  the  reminder  th.it  he 
could  have  obtained  the  money  elsewhere  by  lawful 
means,  or  bv  means  not  lawle.ss  he  had  no  reply. 
There  has  been  no  such  incident  in  our  previous 
Federal  history.  His  only  plea  is,  as  the  leader 
of  the  Opposition  put  it,  that  the  offence  was  only 
a  little  one.  The  retort  might  well  have  been  made 
that  it  was  done  by  the  head  of  the  Government  of 
Australia  without  wajrant  and  without  exrnse  in 
the  exercise  of  an  authority  \csted  in  him  as  the 
guardian  of  the  public  funds.  Parliament  was  con- 
tent, in  lieu  of  the  penalties  [iroper  to  such  a  breach 
of  trust,  to  administer  a  stern  caution  The  pre- 
cedent is  undoubtedly  dangerous,  and  to  be  seriously 
deplored.  Beside  such  a  lapse  the  rest  of  the  finan- 
cial effect-:  'if  the  Bill  are  trifling,  though  a  want 
of  knowledge  of  'he  nature  of  the  remaining  provi- 
sions of  the  Bill  led  Mr.  Fisher  once  more  into 
difficulties  'levond  hi«  sa^islactorv  explan.ition.  .\lto 
gether  the  Go\-ernment  up  to  now  has  made  rather  a 
mess  of  things,  which  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at. 

The   Federal    Government    will    not 
Military  accept  the  military   proposals  of  its 

Proposals.  predecessor  in  every  detail.  Pro- 
babh  it  thinks  it  would  l)e  iirfra 
d/^  for  a  Government  with  such  a  large  following  to 
accept  proposals  that  were  made  by  anyone  else. 
But  it  jtrofesses  to  wish  to  show  at  any  rate  that  it 
is  desirous  of  bringing  the  fighting  strength  of  the 
("ommon wealth  up  to  a  high  point.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  will  adopt  the  full  scheme  of  Lord  Kitchener. 
In  the  preparation  of  his  report  he  was  .somewhat 
hampered  bv  consideraticm  of  expense.  He  was  in 
favour  of  extending  the  sixteen  days'  training  up  to 
twentv-five  years  of  age.  Under  the  new  system 
every  able  bodied  male  citizen  between  the  ages  of 
eighteen  and  twenty-five  will  be  liable  to  cominilsory 
military  training.  The  calculations  made  as  to  men 
available  under  the  more  limited  term  of  eighteen 
to  twenty-one  years,  gave  a  total  of  105,000  when 
the  scheme  was  in  full  swing,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  these  there  were  something  like  12.500 
reservists  tetween  the  ages  of  twenty-five  aJid 
twenty-six  years.  The  number  of  men  in  the 
Commonwealth  between  the  ages  of  eighteen 
and  twenty-five  years  is  about  235,000.  Of 
course  a  very  large  percentage  will  have  to  be 
taken  off  for  men  who  are  physically  unfit  and 
others  who  live  in  areas  where  it  wnuld  be  im- 
|iossihle  to  train  them. 

Mr.   Thomas,   the  Postmaster-Gene- 

The  Telephone      ral,    has    not    wasted    any    time    in 

System.  bringing  in    the   new   system   under 

which  the  telephone  is  in  future  to 
he  used.  After  the  ist  of  September  every  sub- 
scriber to  the  telephone  will  be  on  the  toll  system. 
The  new  regulations  will  provide  for  rates  as  fol- 
low-s  : — Up  to  10,000  population,  the  installation 
charge  will  be  jQs;  to  100,000,  ^'3  los.  ;  from  that 
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Senator  Turley, 
President  of  the  Senate. 

ii.imber  upwards,  ^4.  This  cost  will  cover  the  cost 
of  telephone  equipment,  and  the  subscriber  will 
thereafter  pay  for  all  calls  which  he  makes.  The 
r.ites  will  Ije  as  follow  : — 

For  calls  not  exceeding  2000  half-yearlv, 

two  calls  for id. 

Above  2000  calls  half-\earlv.    three  calls 

for id. 

The  proposal  seems  a  fair  one,  and  the  proposition 
ought  to  be  a  sound  one  that  the  cost  of  installation 
and  the  cost  of  service  should  be  on  an  entirely 
different  basis.  It  is  not  reasonable  that  the  man 
who  uses  his  telephone  continually  should  pay  as 
little  as  the  man  who  uses  it  only  twice  a  day,  anv 
more  than  it  is  reasonable  that  a  small  householder 
should  pay  as  much  for  gas  consumption  as  the 
owner  of  a  factory.  Indeed,  it  is  the  onlv  fair  wav 
of  payment  in  connection  with  a  utility  of  this  kind. 
The  sarrie  principle  applies  in  connection  with  the 
Post  Office — the  man  who  uses  it  most  pavs  more 
in  the  shape  of  stamps.  Each  man  pays  exactly  as 
he  uses.  But  where  Mr.  Thomas  is  making  a  mis- 
take is  in  making  the  cost  of  installation  so  high. 
If  the  toll  system  is  to  be  universal,  the  annual 
rent  ought  to  be  not  more  than  jQi.  As  it  is,  the 
'  =t  will  Ije  somewhat  prohibitive. 

An  interesting  return  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives showing  the  number  of 
coloured  persons  that  have  come 
into  the  Commonwealth  or  have  been  refused  ad- 
mission.     In  all    T08   persons   were  refused   admis- 


Immigration 
Restriction. 


Mr.  Chas.  McDonald.  M.H.R.. 
speaker, 

sion  to  the  Commonwealth  in  ipoy.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  one,  they  were  all  of  a  coloured  race. 
During  the  year  4078  jiersons  took  their  departure 
from  the  Commonwealth,  and  3440  were  admitted 
without  being  a.sked  to  pass  the  dictation  test.  These 
latter  included  1808  Asiatics  and  others  who 
formerly  lived  in  the  Commonwealth,  and  1241 
pearlers.  The  dictation  test  was  not  used  in  83,324 
cases.  They  comprised  71.201  British,  7869  other 
Europeans,  6920  Americans,  14  South  Americans. 
3440  Asiatics  and  other  coloured  races,  and  108 
Maoris.  Judging  by  present  appearances,  the  list  for 
the  present  year  will  be  very  much  heavier.  The 
inflow  of  immigrants  is  vastly  greater,  and  bids  fair 
to  increa.se  as  time  goes  on. 

There  is  some  discontent  in  South 

The  Northern      .Australia    concerning    the    proposal 

Territory.         ^f  the  South  Australian  Government 

to  re-submit  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment the  proposal  concerning  the  transfer  of  the 
Northern  Territory.  The  Federal  Government  will 
probably  this  session  consider  the  situation  again, 
and  the  South  Australian  Government  is  anxious 
that  it  shall  be  accejjted,  but  the  Australian  Rail- 
way and  Territory  League  of  South  Australia 
is  strongly  opposed  to  it.  It  feels  that  the 
interests  of  that  State,  of  Central  Australia, 
and  a  large  portion  of  the  Northern  Terri- 
tory, will  be  sacrificed  by  a  deviation  of  the 
railway  through  Queensland,  and  urges  the  with- 
drawal of  the  offer.  Under  the  offer  made  it  is 
possible  for  the  railway  to  go  through  Queensland 
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Senator  O'Keefe. 
Chairman  of  Committees  (Senate). 

"■■r  a  consiilfrahlo  sociioii  of  the  route,  instead  nf 
_   ing  straight  on  to  the  Northern  Territory  from  the 

MSt  northerly  railway   station  in   South   Australia. 

!   >  the  ordinary  observer  it  seems  a  much  more  rea- 

-  .lable  thing  to  carry  the  line  through  Queensland 

ither  than  adopting  the  straight  route,  for  it  would 

ring   the    Northern    Territory    within    much    easier 

i  stance  of  both  Queensland  and  New  South  Wales, 
'.o  say  nothing  of  Victoria;  and  as  these  are  the 
most  closely  populated  parts  of  the  Commonwealth, 
and  are  likely  to  Ije,  as  well  as  centering  round  the 
future  site  of  Government,  it  stands  to  reason  that 
it  is  wisdom  to  bring  them  into  closer  touch  with  the 
■nportant  far  north  of   Australia  than   they   would 

f  with  the  direc-t  line  from  Adelaide.  For  it  is 
rtain,   if  the  deviation   be  made  through   (Jueens- 

ind.  that  the  railways  both  of  New  South  Wales 
t'ld  Queensland  will  re.ich  out  long  fingers  to  con- 
nect with  it.  In  any  ca.se,  it  is  hoped  that  finality 
will  be  reached  this  session. 

A  State-  A  matter  which  would  h.we  a   fnr- 

St'e''am*'S         ''"'"^y^'S  ^^^<^^  '"  tratle   if   it   were 
Line.  decided     upon    has    been     brought 

before  the  Commonwealth  Govern- 
ment and  those  of  the  various  States  bv  a  shii)|)ing 
.igenc)-  in  Sydney,  to  tlie  eft'ect  that  assistance  sliould 
be  given  to  enable  an  Australian-owned  shipping 
•ompany  to  trade  with  America,  Canada  and 
l-Airope.  The  proposal  is  to  construct  five  twin- 
screw   fifteen   knot   steamers,   of    15,000   tons  each. 


Ml-.  Poynton,  M.H.R.. 
Chairman  of  Committees  (Eepresentativesi, 

They  would  take  another  route  to  that  followed 
generally  by  vessels  on  the  homeward  journey,  and 
would  go  through  the  .Straits  of  Magellan  until  the 
completion  of  the  Panama  route,  which  would  then 
be  used,  and  would  call  at  two  American  ports,  two 
Canadian  ports,  one  Welsh  port,  and  two  or  three 
English  ports,  and  then  complete  the  trip  in  at  least 
ten  days  less  than  the  present  schedule  time.  As  a 
reason  for  support,  the  agency  points  out  that  the 
project  merits  Government  assistance  because  of  its 
national  character,  and  suggests  that  the  leading 
rival  of  Australia — the  Argentine  Republi<; — subsi- 
dises steamship  services  heavily.  Seeing  that  it  is 
probable  that  in  a  few  years  the  Argentine  will  be 
competing  with  Australia  in  most  of  her  products, 
and  that  that  country  is  only  half  the  distance  from 
luigland  that  .Australia  is,  the  agency  arrives  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  establishment  of  a  service  such 
as  this  would  turn  the  balance  of  trade  in  -Aus- 
tralia's favour.  The  form  in  which  the  help  is  to 
be  given  is  put  under  three  different  suggestions  : — 
(1)  The  investment  of  Government  money  in  shares 
in  the  company  ;  (2)  a  subsidy  until  the  company  is 
established ;  (3)  the  lending  of  State  money  to  the 
Company  at  a  low  rate  of  interest.  Of  course  pro- 
posals like  this  have  not  been  unknown,  and  indeed 
they  have  been  acted  upon.  The  action  of  the 
British  Government  in  loaning  ;£4.ooo,ooo  to  the 
Cunard  .Steamship  Company  to  enable  it  to  recover 
the  .Atlantic  trade  to  .America  is  quoted  in  support 
of  the  scheme. 
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At  till-  opening  of  the  South  Aus- 

South  trali.m  Parliament  the  policy  of  the 

Australian         ,    ,  „  ..  ^i-      i 

Proposals.         1-abour    Ooveinment   was   outlined. 

Among  the  proposals  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  cm,'  to  introduce  adult  suffrage  for  the  Legis- 
lative Council  ;  but  as  the  party  has  by  no  means 
captured  the  Upper  House,  it  may  be  a  difficult 
matter  to  have  any  change  made  in  that  direction. 
Indeed,  that  is  a  lion  that  lies  in  the  path  of  the 
South  Australian  Labour  Party.  Although  there  is 
no  cloud  as  yet  on  the  horizon,  it  is  quite  among 
the  possibilities  that  there  might  be  a  dissolution  of 
Parliament.  This,  of  course,  is  only  likely  to  be 
brought  about  by  persistent  blocking  of  measures  bv 
the  Ujiper  House.  It  is  proposed  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  push  on  with  the  question  of  locking  the 
Murray.  It  will  construct  two  locks,  and  will  ap- 
proacJi  the  other  States  on  work  to  be  carried  out  on 
Lake  Victoria.  It  is  also  the  intention  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  introduce  a  progressive  Land  Tax  Bill 
and  Close  Settlement  Bill,  giving  the  Government 
ilie  power  to  purchase  by  compulsory  means  land  of 
more  than  ;£j2o,ooo  in  value,  .\inong  other  pro- 
posals are  a  P'actories  Bill,  to  enable  the  Govern- 
ment to  advance  workers  ;£"5oo  for  building  them- 
selves homes,  and  a  ^^'orkmen's  Compensation  Bill, 
a  Bill  to  raise  the  school  age  under  the  Educational 
Act,  and  the  further  establishment  of  High  Schools. 

The  Xew  Zealand  Parliament 
New  Zealand  opened  on  the  28th  ult.  The  pro- 
Proposals,         gramme  put   forward,   although  not 

notable  for  being  out  of  the  way  in 
its  projiosals,  is  still  interesting.  The  Governor's 
Speech  indicated  that  the  Government  feels  it  its 
<iuty  to  acquire  lands  for  small  settlement  bv  every 
means  in  its  power.  This  is  a  tribute  to  the  suc- 
cess of  its  policy  in  the  past.  Lord  Kitchener's 
defence  recommendations  will  be  given  effect  to  prac- 
tically in  full.  One  exceedingly  humanitarian  sug- 
gestion is  that  which  suggests  the  establishing  of 
sinking  funds  for  loans,  out  of  which  to  grant 
national  annuities.  This  is  a  decided  advance  even 
upon  old  age  pensions.  A  piece  of  progressive  re- 
form proposed  is  that  which  would  place  all  adults 
on  the  electoral  rolls.  In  addition  to  this  there  are 
some  matters  which  affect  trade  and  commerce,  as 
the  anti-trust  proposals  and  the  prohibition  of 
secret  commissions. 

In  spile  of  the  moans  of  the  Licjuor 
No-License         p^,,.;^.  t|,,,j   x.^-license  is  not  a  sue- 
in  New  ' 

Zealand.  "^^^^     '"     ^'s^^'     Zealand     in     those 

districts  where  it  obtains,  the  police 
court  ri'turns  of  No-license  districts  continue  to  tell 
in  most  eloquent  language  of  its  complete  success. 
Ever  since  the  first  districts  won  the  issue,  the  same 
tale  is  told,  imtil  it  becomes  almost  monotonous  in 
its  excellence.  Drunkenness  is  reduced,  and  num- 
bers   c.f    other   offences    which    are    the    children    of 


drink  disappear,  or  are  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The 
district  ot  Masterion.  which  has  been  under  No- 
license  for  only  one  year,  and  which  therefore  can- 
not be  expected  to  give  such  excellent  returns  as  dis- 
tricts which  have  had  No-license  for  a  much  longer 
time,  yet  tells  a  tale  of  the  success  of  No-license 
in  most  unequivocal  language.  The  following  are 
the  Masterton  court  returns  for  the  first  six  months 
of  1909,  under  license,  and  the  first  six  months  of 
1910  under  No-license: — Drunkenness:  1909,  137; 
1910,  23.  Common  .\ssault  :  1909,  20;  1910,  nil. 
Theft:  1909,  18;  1910,  nil.  House  Breaking: 
1909,  6;  1910,  nil.  Resisting  the  Police:  1909, 
8;  1910,  nil.  Failing  to  gupport  Wives  and  Rela- 
tives, :   1909,  9;   1910,  5.     No  Means  of  Support: 

1909.  9;  1910,  I.  Obscene  Language:  1909,  8: 
iQio,  2.  Sly  Grog  Selling:  1909:  nil;  1910,  6. 
Bringing  Liquor  into   No-license  Area:    1909,   nil; 

1910.  14.  The  only  heading  which  shows  an  in- 
crease is  sly-grog  selling.  This,  however,  is  not  a 
proof  of  the  failure  of  No-license,  but  an  eloquent 
tribute  to  its  success,  inasmuch  as  it  is  easier  now 
to  detect  the  scoundrels  who  break  the  law,  whereas 
under  license,  and  in  licensed  houses,  it  could  be 
carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  without  being 
discovered.  The  last  item — "  bringing  lii]uor  into 
No-license  areas  " — which  shows  fourteen  cases, 
also  proves  the  ease  with  which  wrong-doing  may  be 
detected,  as  well  as  showing  up  the  trade  for  its 
wicked  determination  to  try  to  over-ride  the  wishes 
of  the  community.  Masterton  is  a  town  of  from 
live  to  .six  thousand  inhabitants  in  a  flourishing 
country  district.  During  the  month  some  of  the 
most  prominent  residents  of  the  town  called  at  the 
"  Review  "  office  and  testified  to  the  success  of  the 
experiment.  Business  men  lind  their  returns  in- 
creased, as  is  only  to  be  expected,  seeing  that  the 
money  formerly  expended  on  liquor  is  available  for 
necessaries  aJid  comfort;  while  the  generally  im- 
proved tone  of  the  community  from  a  social  and 
moral  point  of  view  is  more  than  evident. 

During  the  month  a  great  Temjjer- 
A  Forward  ance  Convention,  held  in  Welling- 
Movement.  j,,,,  decided  to  make  a  forward 
moM-ment,  and  to  seek  not  only 
local  but  Dominion  No-license  by  a  simple 
majority.  One  item  of  very  great  interest  which  at- 
tracted a  great  deal  of  attention  at  the  ("onvention 
was  the  question  of  the  Maoris  and  liquor.  There 
has  l)een  an  attempt  to  get  liquor  licen.ses  in  the 
Rohe  Potae — the  King  Country  —a  term  applied  to 
a  large  section  of  the  North  Island  which  was  shut 
off  as  a  prohibition  area  to  benefit  the  Maoris.  But 
the  Maoris  living  in  this  district  are  unanimous  in 
tiieir  desire  to  have  liquor  kept  out  of  the  district. 
.\  few  weeks  ago  a  large  meeting  of  Maoris  was 
held  in  W.iahi,  and  it  was  there  tlecided  "  to  adhere 
strictiv  to  the  words  of  its .  fathers  and  keep  the 
liqimr  oiu  of  the  King  Country."'       In  another  jiart 
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<'t  the  Xortii  Island,  on  the  East  Coast,  there  are 
mimerous  holds  among  the  Maori  populatiiin. 
Strange  to  say  the  Government  has  hitherto  refused 
the  right  to  vote  to  the  Maoris  living  in  that  district. 
Two  years  ago  a  large  Maori  deputation  interviewed 
the  Prime  Minister  and  [uesented  a  petition  signed 
liy  2000  Maoris  who-  desired  Local  Option,  but 
nothing  has  yet  heen  done  by  the  Government  to 
give  effect  to  their  desires.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  Government  will  give  the  Maoris  power  to  i)ro- 
tet-t  themsehes  in  this  way.  There  is  no  doubt  as 
to  how  they  would  vote.  The  decision  of  the  Maoris 
in  the  jirohibited  area  is  a  remarkable  one.  In  1884 
a  proclamation  was  made  under  which  the  European 
Government  entered  into  a  solemn  compact  with  the 
Maoris  to  keep  intoxicating  li(juors  out  of  the  King 
Country.  Twenty-six  years  later  the  righteousness 
of  this- principle  is  emphasised  by  a  new  generation 
of  Maoris  which  has  sjjtung  up.  A  capital  example 
this  to  the  white  people  who  now  inhabit  the  Maori 
country. 

New     Zealand      is      gripping     the 

New  Zealand  gambling  evil  in  a  right  manful 
and  Gambling.  „.a,.  por  many  years  she  has  been 
cursed  with  the  totalisator,  which 
the  promoters  fondly  imagined  was  going  to  reduce 
gambling  to  a  minimum.  But  the  hopes  of  the  pro- 
moters were  not  realised.  Under  the  kindly  in- 
fluence of  the  totalisator  gambling  grew  and 
flourished ;  not  only  that,  but  it  made  way  later  on 
for  the  licence  of  bookmakers,  so  that  New  Zealand 
has  a  double  handicap.  To  such  an  extent,  how- 
ever, has  the  iniquity  grown  that  public  sentiment 
has  been  aroused,  and  representations  made  to  the 
Government,  with  the  result  that  in  the  House  the 
Government  sought  an  expression  of  opinion,  with 
view  of  introducing   legislation.      Tw'O  questions 

■re  submitted — one  as  to  whether  bookmakers 
snould  remain  ;  second,  as  to  whether  the  totalisa- 
tor should  go.  Upon  the  first  the  decision  was  al- 
most unanimous.  B\  69  votes  to  4  the  Premier's  reso- 
lution in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  bookmakers  was 
carried  by  the  House,  those  opposing  it  in  the 
Ministry — to  their  shame,  be  it  said — being  Mr. 
Miller  (Minister  for  Railways)  and  Mr.  Carroll 
(Minister  for  Native  Affairs).'  Upon  the  question 
of  the  abolition  of  the  totalisator,  the  vesting  was 
32  for  the  abolition  and  40  against  it.  In  this  vote 
all  the  Ministers,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Carroll, 
voted  against  the  retention  of  the  totalisator.  Legis- 
lation will  follow  ujjon  the  deci.sion  of  the  House, 
.ind  it  is  probable  that  there  will  also  be  a  reduc- 
tion in  (he  number  of  racing  davs. 


Prize- 
Fights. 


The  Johnson-Jeffries  prize  fight  has 
called  forth  a  wave  of  public  feel- 
ing all  over  Australia.  Requests 
have  been  made  to  some  of  the 
•State  Premiers,  and  also  to  the  Prime  Minister,  re- 
questing,  in   the  one  case,    that   similar  exhibitions 


should  be  forbidden,  anil  in  the  latter  that  the  [lic- 
tures  should  be  prohibited  an  entranie  to  the  Com- 
monwealth. Curiously  enough,  the  fact  that  the 
black  man  won  the  fight  has  seemed  to  place  the 
whole  thing  under  a  ban,  and  to  have  made  it  even 
more  disgraceful.  This  is  the  effect  it  has  on  the 
average  mind.  What  is  the  exact  reason  may  be  a 
little  difficult  to  find  out,  but  nevertheless  there  are 
more  people  decrying  the  fight  who  would  not  have 
done  so  had  the  palm  gone  to  the  fighter  with  the 
white  skin.  It  is  time  that  these  exhibitions  were 
prohibited,  and  that  they  were  relegated  to  the  limbo 
of  impossibilities,  just  as  are  cock-fighting  and  bull- 
baiting.  It  is  ridiculous  to  spend  money  over  edu- 
c.itional  establishments  and  to  strive  to  improve  the 
community  in  moral  things — to  lead  the  youth  of 
the  Commonwealth  and  the  Dominion  up  paths  of 
refinement — if  education  of  a  degrading  character  is 
also  allowed  to  be.  Picture  shows  have  obtruded 
themselves  upon  public  attention  to  such  an  extent 
that  thev  are  among  the  best  patronised  forms  of 
amusement.  What  the  psychological  reason  is  is 
difficult  to  diagnose.  It  may  be  because  picture 
learning  is  always  the  most  attractive,  and  that 
hitherto  the  shows  have  pro\  ided  a  clean  and  moral 
medium  of  pleasure.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  showmen  are  beginning  to  feel  out  to 
see  how  far  their  license  extends.  Here  is  a  way  in 
which  the  best  influences  and  the  serious  efforts  of 
home  may  be  nullified  and  those  of  the  State 
spoileil,  for  trulv  no  form  of  entertainment  is  so 
liopular  in  Australia  to-day  as  picture  shows.  In 
some  places  in  other  parts  of  the  world  censors  are 
appointed  to  examine  every  picture  which  is  shown 
upon  a  screen.  No  such  authority  deals  with  .Aus- 
tralian pictures  so  far,  but  it  is  a  matter  which  may 
well  engage  the  attention  of  every  State  Govern- 
ment. Up  to  the  pre.sent  time  public  opinion  has 
formed  a  safeguard,  inasmuch  as  the  entertainments 
are  patronised  very  largely  by  the  more  respectable 
classes.  Unfortunately  the  Prime  Minister  had  no 
svmjiathv  with  the  request,  and  it  was  refused 
]K>int  blank. 

In  the  development  of  a  country  the 
Education  ,|ui-stion  of  allowing  certain  evils 
in  Wrong-  u  hich  exist  simply  for  gain  on  the 
part  of  a  few,  to  come  into  the 
midst  of  a  people  and  to  destroy  the  efforts  which 
the  State  is  making  to  reach  higher  levels,  must 
more  and  more  be  taken  into  consideration.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  State  takes  the  well-being  of  its 
[)eople  into  its  own  hands.  It  educates  its  children 
free,  that  there  may  be  no  excuse  for  the  ignorant 
and  uninformed.  It  even  goes  farther,  and  makes 
education  up  to  a  certain  moderate  standard  com- 
l)ulsory.  recognising  that  the  unlearned  and  ignorant 
are  a  danger  as  well  as  a  drag  to  the  State.  It 
endows  universities,  and  every  day  the  community  is 
moving  towards  a  point  when  university,  as  well  as 
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State  education,  will  be  tree.  That  is  a  puiii! 
which  is  not  very  far  off  in  the  history  of  Aus- 
tralasia. It  has  come  to  recognise  the  need  of  moral 
teaching,  and  some  of  the  States  go  even  further, 
and  provide  for  1-iible  instruction  in  the  .schools. 
"Its  methods  of  study  are  daily  becoming  more  effec- 
tive ;  the  methods  by  which  instruclion  is  imparted 
to-day  are  entirely  different  to  the  methods  employed 
twenty-five  years  ago.  The  State  is  coming  to  a 
realisation  of  the  ncressitv  for  making  its  children 
physically,  morally  and  mentally  equipped  to  take 
their  part  in  nation  making.  AU  this,  of  course, 
means  that  the  man  of  today  must  be  idealistic, 
that  his  tastes  and  desires  shall  lie  on  the  upper 
l)lanes  of  thought  and  morals,  and  that  it  is  the 
State's  duty  to  see  that  no  individual  is  left  to  fol- 
low his  own  sweet  will  in  the  early  days  of  his 
career.  Education  in  what  is  right  and  good,  and 
discipline  are  the  two  main  channels  through  which 
the  desires  of  the  nation  are  expressed,  and  by  which 
thev  are  to  be  fulfilled. 


be  fully  alive  to  the  dangers  which  are  i)resent  in 
the  community  to-day. 


On    the    i8th    July    the  community 
w.is  shocked  by  the  news  of  another 


And  Its 
Results. 


Vet  into  the  midst  of  this  there 
Clime  influences  that  must  of  neces- 
sity pull  down  the  fabric  of  good 
that  the  State  has  raised.  There 
are  certain  evils  which  are  the  outcome  of  the  de- 
pravity of  our  own  natures.  There  are  other  evils 
which  are  forced  upon  the  community  because  they 
yield  gain  to  the  promoters.  To  these  latter  the 
nation  becomes  a  great  field  for  exploit,  irre- 
spective of  the  moral  and  physical  effects  of  the 
ruin  they  work.  Under  this  category  come  great 
organisations  like  the  liquor  traffic,  the  gambling 
evil,  and  the  white  slave  trade,  also  sweating  and 
prize-fights  like  the  world  has  ju.st  witnessed. 
Apart  altogether  from  the  physical,  mental  and 
moral  effe<-ts  which  follow  from  these,  there  is 
another  aspect  of  the  situation.  They  become  great 
educational  forces,  but  forces  which  turn  in  the  very 
opposite  direction  to  those  which  the  State  gave  birth 
to  and  nourishes.  They  leave  their  mark  upon  the 
natures  of  our  young  peojile.  What  an  education  in 
grossness  and  l)rutalitv  the  voinig  people  will  have 
if  the  fight  tiictures  come.  And  all  thi's  must  be  set 
against  the  effort  of  the  State  to  educate  in  right 
ways  and  to  uplift.  Surely  it  is  insanity  on  the  part 
of  the  people  to  allow  forces  like  these  to  exist  when 
their  direct  result  is  the  undoing  of  the  State's  own 
good  work.  The  dav  will  come  when  the  State  will 
regard  these  things  as  reactionary  forces  which  must 
be  put  down,  as  influences  for  evil  which  must  be 
destroyt-rl  ;   and    from   tkis   point   of   view   it    shouhl 


Railway 
Disaster. 


railway  accident  in  Vic- 
toria. It  is  only  a  little  time  since 
the  terrilile  Sunshiiu'  disaster  senfa  thrill  of  horror 
through  the  community.  On  this  occasion,  during 
a  dense  fog  at  Riciimond,  where  a  heavily  laden  train 
was  standing  in  the  station,  another  train  crashed 
into  it,  causing  the  deaths  ot  nine  people,  and  in- 
juries to  465.  The  hour  was  an  early  one — about 
nine  o'clock— when  trains  were  laden  with  business 
people  going  to  town.  Some  of  the  horrors  connec- 
ted with  it  are  too  terrible  to  relate-  The  greatest 
injury  was  caused  by  some  carriages  of  a  very  old 
type,  which  ought  to  have  been  sent  to  the  scrap- 
heap  years  ago,  and  which  crushed  up  like  match- 
boxes in  the  terrible  impact.  Whatever  the  reason 
of  the  accident  may  be,  Victoria  is  gaining  an 
unpleasant  notoriety  with  regard  to  railway  troubles. 

Teachin;!         yiie  speech  of  the  voung  Australian 
^the'Trt^of        '■'^   "*^"^"   ^    despair'  to   his    teacher. 
Speech,  ^^  '^"^  be  neglected  he  will  develop 

a  carelessness  of  style  which  will 
become  as  truly  marked  as  that  of  others  in  diffe- 
rent parts  of  the  British  Empire,  or  of  America, 
where  the  British  language  is  spoken.  It  has 
been  one  of  the  comiilaints  of  those  whose  ears  are 
sensitive  in  this  matter  that  our  teachers  themselves 
are  often  guilty  of  the  same- errors  which  are  mani- 
fest in  their  pupils.  The  Victorian  Education  De- 
partment has  faced  the  position  in  a  very  business- 
like way,  and  has  appointed  one  of  the  leading 
authorities  on  the  art  of  speech  in  .A.ustmlia  (Mr. 
J.  Hewlett  Ross),  to  the -position  of  visiting  teacher 
of  voice  production  and  elocution  at  the  University 
Training  College  in  Melbourne.  Mr.  Ross  will 
have  rlirectlv  under  his  instruction  and  oliservance 
many  of  the  future  teachers  of  our  schools.  He  is 
a  high  authority  on  the  art  of  effective  utterance. 
The  step  is  one  that  might  be  very  well  followed 
with  good  results  by  the  Education  Departments  of 
all  the  States.  Indeed,  a  .step  in  advance  of  this 
might  very  well  be  taken,  and  in  additii'U  to  in- 
structing the  youthful  teachers  Mr.  Ross  might  be 
a  sort  of  visiting  inspector  of  elocution  to  State 
schools,  to  give  advice  and  assistance  to  other  teach-  ' 
ers.  .A,  complete  svstcm  of  this  kind  drastically 
carried  out  should  materially  influence  the  speech 
of  voung  .Australians  in  the  course  of  a  few  vears. 


L iisligc  BiatUr. ]  1  Be'  ii"- 

Politics  in  Prussia. 
What  does  it  matter  if  ihc  Catholic  Centre  Party  pillar  bends 
before  the    storm,    and  even  threatens  to  topple   over   on    its 
pedestal  ?     A.  stalwart    Protestant   is  standing   with    his    back 
against  it  all  the  time,  steadying  it. 


Ki.uUrr.u/alich.]  [Ikllin. 

The  Visit  of  a  German  Prince  to  Jerusalem. 

The  wall  along  which  those  range  themselves  who  have  any 
complaint  to  make  has  lately  never  hail  a  vacant  spot.  Every- 
body has  stationed  himself  there  who  did  not  get  an  order  on 
the  occasion  of  Prince  Eitel  Fritz's  visit. 


This  Polish  cartoon  in  iiiiitl.rl  "An  biyll  in  Teheran."  It 
shows  England  and  Ku-sia  strolling  through  the  Persian  capital. 
While  England  presents  a  bouquet  to  Miss  Persia,  Russia  plays 
the  concertina,  and,  fortified  by  the  friendship  of  Engkand, 
kicks  Germany  (the  hurdy-gurdy  man)  into  the  gutter  of  the 
political  situation. 


PiKk.^  [NewVorl:. 

The  Warning  Arrow. 

Which  some  people  think  foreshadows  a  Democratic  victory 

next  time. 


The  Passing 

of 

the  King. 


LONDON,  June  ist,  1910. 
Just  before   niidiiiglit   011    Friday, 
.M:iy   6tli,  the  group  of  journalists 
waiting     at     Buckingham     Palace 
received  the  laconic  message — 
"  Gentlemen,  the  King  is  dead." 

A  few    minutes   later   the   great   bell   of  St.    Paul's 

boomed    out     the     solemn     announcement    of    the 

death    of    Edward    VII. 

over    the    sleeping   city. 

All  night  long  the    elec- 
tric wires    conveyed    the 

news     to    the    uttermost 

parts   of  the  world,    and 

everywhere      the     ablest 

journalists  of  all   the 

world  toiled  against  time 

to     get      out     in     every 

language    spoken    uiuler 

heaven    the   news  of   the 

passing     of     the     King. 

The  ofificial  proclamation, 

prepared    in    hot     haste 

and    despatched     to    all 

the   local  authorities 

•  ■verywhere,  set  forth    in 
I'Horous  style  :  — 
U    li.oi    pleased     Almighty 

God    to   call    to    His    Mercy 

our  late  .Sovereign  Lord  Kinsj 

Kdward     the     Seventh      of 

Blessed  and  Glorious  Memory, 

l>y  whose  Decease  the  Imperial  Crown  of  the  United  Kingdom 

of   Great  Hritain    and  Ireland   is   solely   and   rightfully   come 

lo  the  High  and  Mighty  I'rince  George  Frederick  Krnest  Alhert. 

All  of  which,  being  preceded  and  followed  by  fanfare 

of  trumpeters,  was  read    with    solemn    emphasis    by 

the  Garter  King-at-Arms  and  a  thousand  other  less 

picturesque   personages  amid  every  manifestation  of 

public   sorrow.      But    in    grotesque    contrast   to    the 

stately  diction  of  the  Heralds  stands  out  clear  in  the 


The    late    King 

(From  n  portrait 


memory  the  terse  vernacular  of  a  dustman  who  on 
Saturday   morning    broke    the   news    to   a    Hastings 
householder  by  saying  simply,  "Teddy's  'ooked  it  !" 
At  his   first  Privy   Council   meet- 
The  Coming        j^g^  the  day  after  his  fatiier's  death, 
New  King.  King  George  V.,  who  spoke  under 

the  influence  of  deep  emotion, 
made  his  first  speech.  His  words  were  few  and  well 
chosen — full  of  sincere 
aftection  for  the  dead,  of 
loving  sympathy  for  the 
Queen  Mother.  "  Our 
beloved  King,"  in  his 
first  speech,  had  declared 
that  as  long  as  there  was 
breath  in  his  body  he 
would  work  for  the  good 
and  amelioration  of  his 
people.  The  King  con- 
tinued : — 

To  endeavour  to  follow  in 
his  footsteps  and  at  ■  the  same 
lime  to  uphold  the  Constitu- 
tional Government  of  these 
realms  will  be  the  earnest 
object  of  My  life. 
Deeply  sensible  of  his 
heavy  responsibilities,  the 
King  relied  upon  Parlia- 
ment and  upon  the  people 
at  home  and  of  his 
Dominions  beyond  the 
Seas  for  their  help  and  "  for  their  prayers  that  God 
will  grant  me  strength  and  guidance."  Then 
followed  a  closing  phrase  read  with  profound  satis- 
faction throughout  the  Empire  :— 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  knowledge  that  I  have  in  My  dear 
wife  one  who  will  be  a  constant  helpmate  in  every  endeavour 
for  our  people's  good. 

I  am  glad  to  know  on  unimpeachable  authority  that 
the  King  was  peisonally  much  touched  and  pleased 


Edward   VII 
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by  the  kindly  and  heartfelt  sincerity  with  which 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  expressed  his  sympathy.  It  was 
the  first  lime  the  King  and  the  Chancellor  had  been 
enabled  to  reveal  to  each  other  their  true  character. 
That  mutual  interchange  of  sympathy  augurs  well  for 
tho  future  of  the  realm. 

The    Queen    Alexandra,   who    is 
The  Me^sago        officially    designated    the    Queen- 
Queen  A°exandra.    Mother  —  a     better     title     than 

Empress  Dowa- 
ger, but  not  so 
good  as  the  sim- 
ple familiar  Alex- 
andra, which  I 
for  one  will  con- 
tinue to  use  — 
issued  on  the 
following  Tues- 
day a  letter  to 
the  nation.  It 
began  thus: — 

From  the  depth 
of  my  poor  broken 
heart  I  wish  to  ex- 
press to  the  whole 
Nation  and  our  kind 
People  wc  love  so 
well  my  deepfelt 
(hanks  for  all  their 
touching  sympathy 
in  my  overH-helming 
sorrow  aii<l  unspeak- 
able ant^uish. 
"  Not  alone,"  the 
Queen  contin- 
ued, "  have  I 
lost  everything 
in  Him,  my  be- 
loved Husband, 
but  the  nation 
too  has  suffered 
an  irreparable 
loss  by  their 
best  friend, 
Father  and  So- 
vereign thus  suddenly  called  away."  The  phrase 
describing  the  King  as  the  best  friend  as  well  as  the 
conventional  father  of  his  peoi)le  is  a  hapi)y  and 
original  touch.     The  letter  proceeds  : — 

M.iy  God  give  us  all  His  Divine  help  to  bear  this  he.iviest  of 
crosses  which  He  has  seen  fit  to  lay  upon  us—"  His  Will  be 
done."  Give  mc  a  thought  in  your  prayers  which  will  comfort 
and  sustain  me  in  .all  I  still  have  to  go  through. 

The  response  to  these  Royal  appeals  for  prayers  is 
probably  the  more  real  as  it  is  less  conventional.  The 
hearty  sympathy  and  good  wishes  which  have  been  so 


The  Lying-in-S:ate  in  Buckingham  Palace. 


universally  felt  have  not  as  a  rule  found  formal 
expression  in  direct  supplications  consciously 
addressed  to  the  Hearer  and  the  Answerer  of 
prayer.  But  they  may  not  have  been  any  less  effi- 
cacious on  that  account.  Is  it  not  written,  "  If 
you  can  do  nothing  else  for  your  Friends,  think 
lovingly  of  them,  for  the  loving  thought  of  a  Friend 
is  as  an  angel  of  God  beating  a  benediction  to  the 
soul "  ? 

The 
Funeral  Fortnight. 

King  Edward 
died  on  May  6th 
at  Buckingham 
Palace.  His 
body  was  buried 
exactly  a  fort- 
night later  at  St. 
George'sChapel, 
Windsor.  The 
intervening  fort- 
night was  de- 
voted to  I  he 
solemn  rites  and 
ceremonies  with 
which  the  ob- 
sequies of  a 
king  arc  cule- 
b  rated.  "A 
holiday  of  miser- 
able men,"  .said 
Mrs.  Browning, 
in  "Aurora 
Leigh,"  "  is  sad- 
d  e  r  than  t  h  e 
burial  day  ol 
kings,"  and  there 
was  nothing 
funereal  about 
the  King's  fune- 
ral save  the  deep 
black  mourning 
assumed  alinost  universally  by  everybody.  Never  was 
there  such  a  run  upon  the  stores  of  black  material 
at  home  and  abroad.  Dealers  in  the  gaily-coloured 
fabrics  wherewith  our  women  folks  were  prepar- 
ing to  array  themselves  suddenly  found  their 
stocks  unsaleable.  Mourning's  the  only  wear.  The 
costume  of  the  people  in  the  streets  supplied 
the  only  element  of  gloom.  In  the  funeral 
ceremonial  everything  was  a  blaze  of  colour  and 
light.     The  funeral  procession  was  a  more  gorgeous 
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pageant  than  that  of  the  Jubilee  or  of  the  Coronation. 
There  were  tiiree  funeral  processions.  The  first  was 
that  from  Buckingham  Palace  to  Westminster.  The 
King's  body  lay  in  the  bedchamber  from  Friday  night 
till  Wednesday.  On  the  evening  of  Wednesday  it 
was  removed  to  the  Throne  Room,  where  it  remained 
lying  in  state  till  the  following  Tuesday.  On  Tuesday 
the  cotTin,  surmounted  by  the  crown  and  the  orb,  was 
taken  to  Westminster  Hall,  the  mourners,  including 
two  kings,  following  on  foot.  From  Tuesday  after- 
noon till  Thursday  at  ten  o'clock  500,000  persons 
filed  past  the  coffin  as  it  lay  in  state  in  Westminster 
Hall.  On  Friday  morning  the  funeral  procession 
[iroper  started  from  Westminster  at  a  quarter  to  ten. 


coffin,  of  polished  oak,  with  broad  brass  panels,  was 
carried  to  and  from  Westminster  Hall  on  a  gun  car- 
riage. It  was  draped  with  a  splendid  embroidered 
pall  of  cream  silk,  showing  the  Royal  arms  in 
colour  at  each  corner.  At  the  head  of  the  coffin 
glittered  the  jewelled  crown  on  the  cushion,  at  the  foot 
the  orb  and  the  sceptre,  and  between  was  the  broad 
blue  ribbon  of  the  Garter.  The  silken  folds  of  the 
Royal  Standard  were  draped  at  the  foot.  When  the 
]5ublic  were  admitted  to  Westminster  they  passed  down 
passages  draped  with  purple  to  witness  a  spec- 
tacle which  dazzled  by  its  brilliance.  The  coffin 
on  its  raised  bier  was  illuminated  by  twelve 
lights,  surrounded   by    beautiful  wreaths    of  flowers 


The  Young-  Princes  watching  the  Ceremony  of  the  Proclamation  of  King-  George  V.  from  the 
Garden  Wall  of  Marlbjrou_;h  House  on  May  9. 


.nnd  reached  Paddington  Station  at  twelve.  The 
funeral  service  at  \Vindsor  was  over  at  two. 

What    struck    all    observers    was 

The  Element        the  careful    elimination    of  every 

Colour.  vestige  of  black  from  the  coffin  or 

the  bier.  The  Throne  Room  at 
Windsor  was  "absolutely  devoid  of  funereal  trap[)ings 
of  any  sort.  The  dominant  colours  of  the  chamber 
were  crimson  and  gold,  imparted  mainly  by  the  crim- 
son satin  hanging  striped  with  gold  on  the  walls'.  The 
most  prominent  object  upon  the  altar  was  a  plain  gold 
cross.  It  rested  upon  a  beautifully  embroidered  altar- 
cloth  between  two  lighted  tapers,  and  rose  from 
clusters  of  white  lilac  and  lilies  of  the  valley."     The 


and  surmounted  by  a  bright  and  lofty  cross.     ,\round 

the  bier  stood  the  military  guard,  the  (Ihurka  officer 

being  the  only  dusky  spot  in  shade.  The  Vcomen  of  the 

Guard  from  the  Tower  in  the  glowing  and  picturesque 

Tudor  uniform  of  crimson  and  gold,  the  white-plumed 

helmeted  Gentlcmen-at-.-Vrms,  and  the  officers  of  the 

Grenadier  Guards  standing  motionless  as  statues,  but 

glowing  in  colour,  made  a  picture  indelibly  imprinted 

upon  a  million  eyes.     All  brightness,  no  gloom. 

„  Wherein  this  funeral  differed  from 

The 
Lying  in  State      the  burial  of  all  Other  Kings  and 

(Queens  was  that,  by  tlie  jiersonal 

initiative  of  the  new  King,  the  old 

King  lay  in  state  in  Westminster  Hall  in  order  that 
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his  subjects  of  all  ranks  and  conditions,  without  dis- 
tinction of  age,  sex,  sect,  or  station,  might  pay  to  their 
late  Sovereign  the  last  tribute  of  respect.  The  pro- 
cession stretched  from  Westminster  along  the  river 
far  into  Chelsea.  The  roadway  was  packed  some- 
times ten  deep  by  men  and  women,  many  of  them 
carrying  children  in  their  arms,  content  to  wait  and 
walk  under  the  hot  sun  for  miles  and  hours  merely 
to  have  a  chance  of  passing  by  the  King's  coffin  at  the 
rate  of  two  hundred  persons  a  minute.  Never  before 
in  this  country  has  there  been  so  natural,  so  silent, 
so  spontaneous,  and  so  overwhelming  a  tribute 
to    any    King.      The    Hall   was    opened   at   six    in 


Stephen's  porch,  throuL,'h  which  entrance  was  gained 
to  the  Hall.  'I'he  police,  whose  conduct  has 
been  admirable  throu;^liout,  were  momentarily  over- 
powered, but  being  speedily  reinforced  the  crowd  was 
dispersed. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  great 
painter  will  preserve  for  future 
generations  the  picture  of  the 
memorable  scene  witnessed  by  but 
few  on  the  day  before  the  funeral.  The  Kaiser,  who 
had  just  arrived  from  Germany  in  order  to  attend  his 
uncle's  obsequies,  drove  with  the  King  to  Westminster 
Hall,  where  he  knelt  in  prayer  before  the  bier  of  King 


An 
Historic  Scene. 


rhologr,7/ih  ^y\ 


The  Carriage  of  the  Queen-Mother. 


the  morning  and  closed  at  ten  at  night.  The  endless 
procession  flowed  on  slowly  like  a  glacier  without  a 
break.  Men  and  women  stayed  up  all  night  through 
drenching  thunderstorms  to  obtain  a  place  that  would 
secure  them  against  disappointment.  Many  having 
once  passed  through  the  Hall  at  once  walked  three 
miles  westward  to  take  up  fresh  places  at  the  end  of 
the  long  queue  in  order  to  see  once  more  that  historic 
spectacle.  On  the  Wednesday  night  the  eager 
impatience  of  the  waiting  processionists  gave  way.  It 
was  close  upon  ten,  and  it  was  manifestly  impossible 
for  the  bulk  of  those  still  in  the  procession  to  reach 
the  Hall.     There  was  a  brief  stampede  towards  St.  • 


Edward,  .'\ftcr  he  had  prayed  he  rose  and  grasped 
the  hand  of  King  George  for  one  brief  moment. 
Thus  standing  together,  hand  clasped  in  hand, 
the  King  and  the  Kaiser,  Briton  and  German, 
all  memories  of  personal  differences  and  national 
rivalries  were  forgotten  in  the  i)resence  of  the  dead. 
"  Well  was  he  called  the  Peacemaker,"  said  Queen 
Alexandra,  "  for  even  in  his  death  he  made  peace." 
It  may  have  been  but  a  momentary  lull.  But  the 
memory  of  such  I'isgah  moments  cheers  the  pilgrim 
even  should  he  afterwards  fall  into  the  clutches  of 
Giant  Despair.  Even  Professor  Schiemann  seems  to 
have    felt    the    sobering   thrill   of    tliat   memorable 
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meeting.  "  We  have  buried  the  battle-axe,"  he  wrote, 
"and  we  certainly  will  not  be  the  first  to  dig  it  up 
again." 

There    was    only    one    articulate 
The  word  uttered  during  the  whole  of 

Primate's  Discourse,  ji^^  funeral  ceremonies  other  than 
the  form  of  praise  and  prayer 
prescribed  by  the  Privy  Council — the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury's  brief  discourse  in  Westminster  Hall. 
The  Lords  and  Commojis  were  there  with  the  Kings 


Throne  do  not  count.  After  some  other  briel 
exhortations,  couched  alrnost  entirely  in  words  of 
one  syllable,  the  Primate  exhorted  all  his  hearers 
"  to  fight  against  selfishness,  impurity,  and  greed,  and 
against  the  spirit  that  is  callous  or  profane.  Let  us 
pledge  ourselves  afresh  from  this  solemn  hour  to  a 
deliberate  and  unswerving  effort  as  Christian  folk  to 
set  forward  what  is  true  and  just,  what  is  lovely  and 
of  good  report  in  the  daily  life,  both  public  and 
private,  of  a  people  to  whom  nuich  is  given  and  of 


The  Lying-in -State  at  Westminster  Hall. 


and  Captains  by  land  and  sea,  and  all  the  brilliant 
throng  of  mourners.  Addressing  them  all  as  Brothers, 
the  Archbishop  said,  "  Here,  in  the  great  Hall 
of  English  History,  we  stand  in  the  presence  of 
Death.  But  Death  is  to  us  Christians  swallowed 
up  in  a  larger  life.  Our  common  .sorrow  reminds 
us  of  our  common  hope."  It  was  the  almost 
only  reference  publicly  made  to  the  fact  that 
the  King  was  not  dead,  but  living,  and  had 
entered  into  another  sphere  of  being,  in  which 
the   trappings   of    royalty   and   the  majesty   of    the 


whom  much  will  be  expected."  An  admirable 
homily,  but  a  trifle  singular  to  be  delivered  in  such 
terms,  at  such  a  time,  Ipefore  the  bier  of  such  a  man. 
General  Booth,  in  a  General  Order,  declared  that  his 
death  was  a  loss  to  this  country,  a  loss  to  the  world, 
and  a  loss  to  the  Salvation  Army — an  order  of 
sequence  which  unconsciously  revealed  the  compara- 
tive importance  of  England,  the  world,  and  the 
.Salvation  Army  in  the  eyes  of  the  good  General,  the 
value  of  whose  work  was  always  cordially  recognised 
by  both  King  Edward  and  Queen  Alexandra. 
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The    imposing  funeral  procession 

The  Pageantry      of   Friday  has  been  criticised   by 

the  r.aeral.        some    as    unduly    military    in    its 

elements.  But  soldiers  and  sailors 
and  sovereigns,  caparisoned  in  military  attire,  are  all 
desi.ible  constituents  in  a  great  scheme  of  colour. 
In  a  s,,ectacle  the  supreme  object  is  to  appeal  to  the 
eye.  Whatever  the  procession  would  have  gained  in 
representative  significance  if  members  of  the  Royal 
Society,    trades    union    leaders,    elementary    school 


Every  moment  dies  a  man. 
And  every  moment  one  is  born, 
into 

Every  moment  dies  a  man. 
And  one  and  a  sixteenth  is  born. 

There  were  too  many  l)lack  coats  in  the  procession 
as  it  wa.s.  T  heodorc  Roosevelt  was  hidden  away  in 
a  closed  carriage,  while  the  nine  Kings,  with  all  their 
bravery,  were  the  cynosure  of  every  eye.  But,  in 
future,    somethini;    should    be    done   to    enable    the 


On  the  Morning  of  the  King's  Burial  :  The  Troops  march  out  of  their  camp  in  Hyde  Park  to  take 
up  positions  on  the  line  of  route. 


teachers,  journalists,  members  of  the  learned  pro- 
fessions, and  members  of  Parliament  had  walked 
or  driven  behind  the  coflin,  it  would  have  lost  in 
beauty  and  in  splendour.  The  new  ingredients  for 
which  soine  have  clamoured  would  have  been 
singularly  unplcasing  to  look  upon.  For  a  pageant  a 
single  Lifeguardsman  on  his  charger  is  worth  the  whole 
College  of  Physicians.  This  desire  to  make  a  funeral 
procession  accurately  representative  of  all  the  ele- 
ments in  the  Empire  savours  of  the  precision  of  the 
mathematician  who  wanted  to  alter  the  lines — 


crowd    to    distinguish    between 
Equerries. 


a    Monarch  and  lis 


The 
Human  Touch. 


The  Kaiser  on  his  da|)ple  grey 
horse  would  probably  have  been 
the  most  conspicuous  figure  in  the 
procession,  riding  as  he  did  on 
the  right  hand  of  the  King,  had  he  not  been  eclipsed, 
like  every  other  human  being  in  the  throng,  by  an 
altogether  unexpected  mourner.  The  most  human 
touch  in  all  the  stately  show  was  supplied  by  one  who 
was   not   even    human.     Of  all   the   thousands  who 
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feasted  their  eyes  upon  that  marvellous  cavalcade  of 
sovereigns  and  potentates  which  rode  behind  the  gun 
carriage,  there  is  probably  not  one  who  was  not 
touched  to  a  genuine  human  sympathy  and  sorrow  by 
the  King's  little  dog  Ciesar,  a  small,  insignificant  white 
terrier  of  doubtful  pedigree,  which  was  led  by  a 
Highland  gillie  immediately  after  the  riderless 
charger,  and  in  front  of  the  King,  the  Kaiser,  and 
all  the  grandees.  We  were  prepared  for  the  horse 
whose  rider  lay  cold  in  death,  but  "  his  little  dorg, 
the  dorg  what  loved  him  so,"  making  its  sudden 
and  unexpected  apparition  in  that  brilliant  throng, 
brought    a    lump    into    many   a    throat    and    a    tear 


The 
King's  Thanks. 


The  late  King's  charger  and  his  favourite  terrier,  Caesar. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  procession  was  the  little  group  that  included  the  late 
King's  charger  (with  the  boots  of  its  master  reversed  in  the  stirrups)  and  Caesar,  tlie  little 
terrier  who  accompanied  King  Edward  on  many  occasions,  and  was  with  him  during  his  last 
visit  to  Biarritz, 


into  many  an  eye.  It  was,  perhaps,  more  than 
any  other  element  in  that  great  historic  procession, 
that  which  most  simply  and  most  truly  illustrated 
the  nature  of  the  tie  which  united  King  Edward 
to  his  subjects. 

The  papers,  daily  and  weekly,  in 
picture  and  in  dithyrambic  prose, 
have  so  faithfully  depicted  every 
phase  of  the  King's  obsequies  that 
it  would  be  absurd  to  enter  into  any  further  details. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  improvising,  in  less  than  a 
fortnight,  of  all  the  elaborate  arrangements  for  this 
great  Imperial  pageant  commanded  universal  admira- 
tion. The  Duke  of 
Norfolk  as  Earl  Mar- 
shal— possibly  the  most 
imposing  figure  in  the 
procession — Lord  Esher 
as  Deputy  Governor  of 
Windsor  Castle,  Mr. 
Lewis  Harcourt  as  First 
Commissioner  of  Works, 
to  say  nothing  of  the 
overworked  officials  at 
the  Palace,  who  had 
to  provide  for  all  the 
royal  and  diplomatic 
guests,  acquitted  them- 
selves admirably  in  the 
discharge  of  their  re- 
sponsible duties.  The 
King  was  prompt  to  ex- 
press to  tlie  Earl  Mar- 
shal and  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Police  his 
keen  sense  of  the  ad- 
mirable manner  in 
which  everything  was 
carried  out.  Two  days 
after  the  funeral  His 
Majesty  addressed  the 
following  letter  to  the 
Home  Secretary  : — 

To  n>y  People, — 
The  voice  of  affection  and 
of  loving  devotion  to  the 
memory  of  my  dear  Father 
which  has  conie  from  every 
part  of  thr  Empire,  the  out- 
ward pulilic  demonstrations, 
especially  (hose  in  the  Capi- 
tal during  the  two  stages  of 
His  passing  lo  His  last  rest- 
ing place,  and  the  pathetic 
manner  in  which  vast  multi- 
tudes of  Uis  loving  subjects 


Photograph  fy]  t  ^  "f"""'  ^"'^^■ 

Entering  Paddington  Station  :  This  View  shows    King   George    and    the    Kaiser  following  the  Coffin  at  the 
head  of  the  group  of  Ruling  Monarchs. 
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patiently  and  reverently  awaited  opportunity  to  pay  a  last 
tribute  to  His  memory,  have  profoundly  touched  me  and  my 
own  B'aniily. 

A  sorrow  so  sudden  and  unlocked  for  might  well  have  been 
overwhelming.  But  the  sentiments  evoked  by  it  have  made 
me  realise  that  it  is  a  loss  common  to  me  and  my  people  :  they 
share  it  with  me  :  I  do  not  stand  alone. 

With  such  thoughts  I  take  courage,  and  hopefully  look  into 
the  future  ;  strong  in  my  faith  in  God,  trusting  my  people,  and 
cherishing  the  Laws  and  Constitution  of  my  beloved  country. 

GEORGE,  R.I. 


homage  to  the  dead  Sovereign.  Nor  were  the 
tributes  of  respect  confined  to  the  liinits  of  the 
Empire.  There  was  hardly  a  newspaper  in  Europe 
or  in  the  other  continents  which  did  not  do 
its  utmost  to  make  the  human  race  conscious 
at  one  moment  of  the  significance  of  the  loss 
which  it  had  sustained  in  the  death  of  him 
who  has  been  called  without  flattery  the  most 
popular  man  in  the  world.     What  will  be   the  \;ffect 


Arrival  at  Windsor 


At  the  station  the  coffii  was  placed  on  a  gun-carriage  and  drawn  by  Bluejackets  to 
the  Castle,  nine  Monarchs  folio  wing  the  coffin,  all  on  foot. 


The  Net  Effect 
of  it  All. 


The  net  efiect  of  the  whole 
amazing  fortnight  remains  to  be 
considered.  For  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  ceremonial 
witnessed  in  London  was  but  the  supreme  and  cul- 
minating representation  of  the  grief  and  sympathy 
which  found  expression  not  only  in  every  city  and 
hamlet  in  our  land,  but  throughout  the  whole  world- 
wide Empire.  Men  of  all  nationalities  and  religions 
and  of  all   races  and  civilisations  united  in  paying 


of  this  unique,  this  unprecedented  outburst  of  a 
common  emotion  among  so  many  nations  and 
kindreds  and  tongues?  It  is  difficult  to  say.  One 
touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin,  and 
everything  that  unites  men  in  a  common  sentiment 
makes,  however  subtly,  towards  the  growth  of  the 
international  world-state  of  which  Hague  Conferences 
and  the  like  are  but  finger-posts.  At  home  it  is 
obvious  that  the  funeral  was  the  culmination  of  a 
long  series  of  popular  demonstrations  of  the   deep- 
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THE    LAST   SCENE:    AT   THE   ENTRANCE   TO   ST.    GEORGE'S   CHAPFi  '^""'""^"■ 
ter  left  hand  in  that  of  hL  son,  King  Geo'rge™°""'"'  ''^  ""'  '^"^'=°  '''"^■^^'^'  ^''^ 
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rooted  hold  which  the  Monarchy  has   upon  the  mind 
of  our  people,  especially  of  those  who  dwell   in  our 
Dominions  beyond  the  Sea.     The  first  of  these  was 
the  Thanksgiving  Service  in  St.  Paul's.     The  second 
the  first  Jubilee.     Then  the  second   Jubilee.     After 
that   the  Queen's  funeral.     The  King's  Coronation 
was  less  impressive  than  his  funeral  as  a  demonstra- 
tion of  the  devotion  of  the  Democracy  to  the  Crown. 
How   will    this    sudden    nianifes- 
Its  Bearing        tation  of  the  immense  popularity 
the  Crisis  o^   'be  Monarchy  affect  the  Con- 

stitutional crisis  ?  There  are  those 
who  believe  that  it  will  leave  things  very  much  as 
they  were.  I  do  not  hold  that  opinion.  It  is 
impossible  to  think  that  a  demonstration  so  impressive 
and  so  overwhelming  can  fail  to  strengthen  the  new 
King's  determination  to  play  a  worthy  rbk  in  the 
solution  of  existing  difficulties.  The  spectacle  may 
work  for  good,  or  it  may  work  for  evil.  It  will  work 
for  good  if  it  convinces  the  Tory  Party  that  the  House 
of  Lords  may  share  the  good  fortune  of  the  Crown 
if,  instead  of  stickling  for  the  retention  of  Authority, 
it  contents  itself,  like  the  Crown,  by  relying  upon 
Influence.  It  will  work  for  evil  if  it  induces  them  to 
believe  that  they  can  exploit  the  historic  sentiment  of 


C  </j  ?  .-i  /  0  [  UticicriL'pod  and  Underwood. 

Ex-President  Roosevelt's  Carriage  passes. 


the  nation  in  favour  of  the  retention  of  their  veto.  If 
the  Peers  were  to  take  a  leaf  from  the  book  of  the 
Monarchy  they  will  bow  low  before  the  blast  which 
their  reckless  action  on  the  Budget  evoked,  they  will 
accept  the  Veto  Bill  with  such  amendments  as  will 
serve  as  a  figleaf  to  save  their  self-respect,  and  then 
set  to  work  to  make  the  Upper  Chamber  as  efficient 
a  revising  Chamber  as  is  possible.  If  they  grant  the 
Liberals  the  Veto  Bill  they  will  be  allowed  practically 
to  do  what  they  like  with  their  own  Constitution. 
The  inclination  to  exaggerate  the  extent  to  which 
the  Veto  Bill  will  curtail  their  influence  is  natural, 
but  it  is  a  temptation  of  the  devil  which  should  be 
resisted.  They  fell  into  the  trap  laid  for  them  by 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  over  the  Budget ;  they  will  do  well 
not  to  repeat  that  blunder  a  second  time. 

It    is  usually    my    misfortune    to 

The  recommend  policies  about  a  dozen 

True  Solution.       years  before   they  are  recognised 

as  sound  by  the  majority  of  my 
countrymen.  And  I  am  true  to  my  accustomed  role 
in  urging  that  a  vigorous  effort  should  be  made  to 
utilise  the  present  crisis  for  the  purpose  of  Imperialis- 
ing  our  Imperial  Parliament  and  creating  a  practical 
system  of  Home  Rule  all  round.  In  another  page 
I  set  forth  the  project  expounded  by  Canon  Dalton, 
which  he  appears  to  have  evolved  when  touring 
the  Empire  with  our  present  King.  Our  parlia- 
mentary machinery  is  admittedly  antiquated  and 
utterly  inadequate  to  do  the  work  it  has  to  do. 
Legislation  by  guillotine  is  the  reductio  ad  abuir- 
dnm  of  our  present  system.  Instead  of  having 
one  representative  Chamber  overweighted  with  work 
which  is  hopelessly  in  arrears,  and  an  unrepresent- 
ative Chamber,  whose  only  serious  function"  is  that  of 
destroying  measures  sent  up  from  below,  no  matter 
how  good  they  may  be,  if  the  Liberals  are  in  oftice, 
or  of  accepting  them  without  amendment,  no  matter 
how  bad  they  may  be,  if  the  Tories  are  in  power,  we 
ought  to  have  an  Imperial  Senate  representing  the 
whole  Empire  charged  with  Imperial  legislation,  and 
under  it  we  ought  to  have  a  series  of  local  legis- 
latures which  could  enable  English,  Scotch,  \\'elsh 
and  Irish  to  make  such  laws  as  they  believe  to  be  for 
their  good.  But  this,  I  admit,  is  a  far  look  ahead. 
Neither  Party  will  do  more  than  tinker  and  muddle 
on.  But  if  the  King  .sees  the  drift  of  things,  he  may 
in  time  succeed  in  surrounding  himself  with  advisers 
who  may  advise  him  to  use  his  prerogative  to  do 
whatever  is  possible  to  be  done  to  bring  about  that 
far-reaching  measure  of  Imperial  reconstruction. 
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The  chances  at   present  seem   to 
What  is  Likely      bg  that  unless   by-eleclions  occur 
Happen.  which   show    any   serious  reaction 

in  the  constituencies,  the  Liberals 
will  put  their  fortune  to  the  touch  to  win  or  lose  it 
all,  either  in  the  autumn  or  early  next  year.  The 
immediate  question  is  whether  Lord  Rosebery  will 
persevere  with  his  Resolutions.  If  he  does,  then  the 
Liberals  will  press  their  Resolutions,  and  the  clash 
may  occur  almost  immediately.  If,  on  the  other 
hand.  Lord  Rosebery  yields  to  the  pressure  put  upon 
iiim  by  the  Unionist  leaders,  and  postpones  the  dis- 
cussion, there  is  quite  enough  work  to  keep  the 
House  of  Commons  busy  for  a  couple  of  months 
to  come  without  precipitating  a  General  Election. 
The  Liberals  are  very  cockahoop  about  their  prospects. 
The  Unionists  are  divided  in  counsel.  Their  Tariff 
Reformers  and  their  Second  Chamber  Reformers  are 
all  at  sixes  and  sevens.  There  is  much  talk  of  a 
compromise  and  a  truce  of  God,  and  so  forth.  But  at 
present,  notwithstanding  the  praiseworthy  efforts  of 
.Mr.  Garvin  in  the  Observer  and  elsewhere,  there  has 
not  yet  been  discovered  any  common  ground  upon 
which  both  Parties  can  meet.  The  one  fundamental — 
that  no  Second  Chamber  can  be  tolerated  henceforth 
in  which  the  Tories  are  permanently  in  a  majority — 
has  never  been  conceded  by  Mr.  Balfour  or  by  Lord 
Lansdowne.  Hence  the  two  Parties  will  probably 
between  them  make  an  early  General  Election 
inevitable.  If  the  Liberals  win  a  decent  majority,  it 
is  believed  the  Lords  will  give  in  without  waiting  for 
the  creation  of  five  hundred  Peers.     If  the  Liberals 

lose ? 

At  present  the  Liberals  are  very 
Probable  Result  confident  that  they  will  win 
heavily  on  an  appeal  to  tlie 
country.  Before  the  King's  death 
the  Tories  calculated  that  they  stood  to  lose  twenty  to 
thirty  seats  on  a  dissolution.  If  nothing  occurred  to 
alter  the  bases  of  these  calculations,  the  Liberals 
would  come  back  with  a  majority  of  160  or  180,  and 
the  House  of  Lords  would  climb  down,  like  the  opos- 
sum, as  soon  as  it  saw  the  Government  meant  to  shoot. 
But  something  has  already  occurred — the  death  of  the 
King  to  wit — which  may  very  profoundly  alter  the 
bases  of  all  electoral  calculations.  There  is  almost 
certain  to  be  a  disposition  in  many  minds  not  to 
force  things,  and  there  will  certainly  be  a  dis- 
inclination to  abolish  any  ancient  historical  part 
of  the  Constitution.  The  hereditary  principle — 
if  the  hereditaries  have  but  a  grain  of  common 
sense — will  have   received  a  new    lease  of  life,   and 


of  Next 
General  Election. 


Sir     Edward    Grey    will    probably    find    that     there 

has  been  a  bad  slump   in  his  Elective  Senate  stock. 

What  seems  most  likely  is  that  if  the    new    factor 

of  the    new    reign    operates,    as    it  can    hardly    fail 

to  do,  the  Liberals   will  come   back  with  a  reduced 

majority,  say  one  in  which  they  will  need  the  support 

of    the    Irish    Nationalists    to    carry    any    of    their 

measures.      At    present   if  the    Irish    abstained    the 

Government  would   still   have   a  working    majority. 

But  if  Ministers  had  less  than  eighty  they  would  not 

be  able  to  carry  on  a  week,  unless  the  Irish  voted 

with  them.     What  then  ? 

The  utmost  that  the  Conservatives 

Tlie  Masters        hope  for  is  to  reduce  the  Liberal 

of  '.     .  ,  . 

the  Situation.       majority   to    such    a    pomt  as    to 

make  Mr.  Redmond  absolute 
master  of  the  situation.  They  do  not  even  pretend 
to  be  able  to  wipe  out  the  hundred  and  twenty 
nominal  majority.  They  would  be  overjoyed  if 
they  could  reduce  it  to  sixty.  But  if  they  succeeded 
in  that  they  would  have  completed  the  demonstra- 
tion as  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  conceding 
Home  Rule.  For  then  it  would  be  seen  that  the 
alternatives  are  not  Home  Rule  or  no  Home 
Rule.  The  question  is  whether  we  are  willing 
to  emancipate  ourselves  from  being  governed  by 
the  Irish  at  the  price  of  allowing  them  to  govern 
themselves,  or  whether  we  are  content  to  make 
Mr.  Redmond  and  his  merry  men  absolute  rulers 
not  only  of  Ireland,  but  of  the  whole  Empire  to 
boot.  Hence  if  the  General  Election  should  result 
in  a  diminution  of  the  Liberal  majority,  the  scheme 
of  utilising  the  deadlock  by  reconstituting  our  whole 
system  of  government  will  become  the  first  order  of 
the  day.  Proposals  of  compromise  and  of  a  joint 
settlement  by  an  agreement  between  both  Parties 
will  stand  a  much  better  chance  of  being  listened  to 
than  they  are  to-day.  It  is  in  that  direction  that 
there  seems  to  be  a  glimmer  of  hope  on  the  horizon. 
It  is  an  odd  irony  of  circumstance  that  it  is  the 
Unionist  Party  which  appears  to  be  bent  upon 
making  Home  Rule  inevitable. 

The  indefatigable  Professor  Sadler 
Professor  Sadler's   has    succeeded    in    securing    the 
Eirenicon.  signatures    of    the    leading    Non- 

conformists and  Broad  Church- 
men to  a  scheme  for  settling  the  Educational  ques- 
tion put  forward  in  the  interest  of  Educational  peace. 
The  scheme  emanates  from  an  Executive  Committee 
appointed  by  the  so-called  'Settlement  Committee, 
which  tried  to  bring  about  a  settlement  in  1908.  The 
essential  feature  of  Professor  Sadler's  Eirenicon  is  that 


THE    LEADER    OF   THE    IRISH    NATIONALISTS 
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while  it  secures   religious  education   of  the  Cowper- 
Temple  kind  in  all  schools  at  the  expense  of  the  rates, 
it  also  provides  that  special  religious   instruction  in 
accordance  with  the  previous  practice   of  the  trans- 
;    ferred  school  shall  be  given  to  those  children  whose 
parents    desire   it,  safeguarded   by   the  proviso  that 
this  shall  be  without    expense    to    the  public  funds. 
The    scheme  also    permits    voluntary   arrangemeiits 
to  be  made    by   outside    organisations   for  religious 
instruction  within  school    hours  in  Council    schools 
in  those  areas,   if  any,  in   which  the  Local   Educa- 
tion    Authority    may    decide    not    to    provide    reli- 
gious   instruction    itself.       In    single    school    areas 
the    Church    School     must     be     handed     over     to 
the   local  public   authority  if  it  is  to  continue   to  be 
maintained  at  the  public  expense.     After  two  years 
It  is  proposed  that  no  public  money,  whether  rates  or 
taxes,  should   be   paid  to  any  denominational  school 
in   such  a  district.     The  denomination  would,  how- 
ever, have  right  of  entry  to  teach  its  own  doctrines  at 
its  own  expense  in  the  school  after  it  was  handed  over. 
Existing   headmasters,    but    not  future    headmasters, 
are  to   be  allowed  to  give  denominational  religious 
instruction.     The  whole   object  of  the  scheme  is  to 
put  a  barrier  in  the  way  of  purely  secular  education 
by  providing  some  common  ground  on  which  Non- 
conformists and  Liberal  Churchmen  can  meet  for  the 
purpose    of    destroying    the     injustice     at     present 
admittedly    inflicted    on    Nonconformists    in    single 
school  districts. 

The  scheme  has  one  thing  in  its 

The  OWections      favour.     It   seems    to    be  equally 

Extremists.         disliked    by   the   uncompromising 

extremists   on    both     sides.      Dr. 

Cliftbrd,  for  instance,  will   have  none  of  it,  although 

it     has     the    approval    of     Sir    Robertson    Nicoll, 

Mr.  Sylvester  Home,  and  the  Rev.  J.  Scott  Lidgett. 

Dr.  Cliftbrd  says  : — 

The  scheme  seems  to  me  to  be  uns.ilisfactory,  inasmuch  as  it 
promotes  concurrent  endowment  of  all  churches  through  the 
schools,  gives  a  mischievous  dominance  to  the  wishes  of  the 
parent,  continues  tests  for  teachers,  does  not  give  promise  of 
increasing  efficiency  in  education,  and  compels  the  citizen  to  pay 
for  theological  and  ecclesiastical  teaching  of  which  he  dis.ip- 
proves.  The  committee's  proposals  do  not  affect  the  position 
of  the  Passive  Resisters,  who  will  not  be  satisfied  as 
long  as  they  have  to  pay  a  direct  rate  for  the  teaching  of 
denominationalism. 

On  the    other    hand,    the    Secretary    of   the    Church 
Schools  Emergency  League  says  : — 

I  do  not  think  my  league  can  accept  it  for  one  minute.  The 
scheme  surrenders  all  our  Church  schools  in  the  single-school 
areas,  which  have  been  built  by  Churchmen  for  Church  luach- 


iiig  by  Church  teachers  to  Church  children,  and  turns  them 
into  Council  schools,  in  which  there  is  no  definite  teaching,  and 
in  which  the  teacher  need  not  believe  what  he  teaches. 
We  did  not  build  our  schools  to  sell  them,  but  to  teach  in. 
The  secularists  pure  and  simple  will  also  be  among 
its  opponents.  But  the  public  as  a  whole  is  so  heartily 
sick  of  the  whole  controversy  that  it  would  probably 
jump  at  any  scheme  which  afforded  a  reasonable 
prospect  of  a  final  settlement. 

After    Mr.    Roosevelt's    meteoric 
Mr.  Roosevelt      flight  across  Europe   his   visit  to 
London.  London  has  been  somewhat  of  an 

anti-climax.  This  was  solely  due 
to  the  death  of  King  Edward.  But  for  that  his 
reception  in  London  would  have  been  a  splendid 
culmination  of  a  tour  which  has  been  absolutely 
unexampled  in  history.  Mr.  Roosevelt  visited  Cam- 
bridge to  receive  his  degree  and  to  address  the 
undergraduates  at  the  Union.  He  received  the  free- 
dom of  the  City  of  London,  and  will  deliver  his 
Romanes  lecture  at  Oxford.  His  personal  engage- 
ments were  doubled  by  the  King's  death,  but  his 
public  utterances  have  been  much  curtailed.  His 
vocal  organs  suffered  somewhat  from  the  severe 
strain  of  his  Continental  tour  of  continuous  banquets 
and  receptions,  and  he  will  need  and  profit  by  a  few 
days'  rest  on  the  Atlantic.  As  to  his  future,  specula- 
tion is  busy,  but  all  that  can  be  said  with  certainty  is 
that  Mr.  Roosevelt  returns  to  his  native  land  a  more 
conspicuous  figure  in  the  world  than  when  he  quitted 
the  White  House.  He  has  triumphantly  emerged 
from  one  of  the  most  trying  ordeals  to  which  mortal 
man  could  have  been  submitted,  and  he  will  remain, 
whatever  may  be  his  future  career,  the  most  famous 
American  of  world-wide  renown  since  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  is  a  fervid  and 
*  ^°'''"'  ?or  "'"''"^  strenuous  preacher  of  righteous- 
Righteousness,  ness,  but  in  his  later  utterances  he 
can  hardly  be  congratulated  upon 
having  helped  forward  the  cause  he  has  so  much  at 
heart.  The  eulogium  which  he  pronounced  at  Berlin 
upon  the  German  army  as  the  greatest  university  in 
the  world  was  eagerly  seized  upon  by  those  who  are 
endeavouring  to  graft  the  curse  of  universal  military 
service  upon  the  free  industrial  organisation  of 
the  English-speaking  world.  This,  however,  was 
but  a  passing  remark.  Far  otherwise  was  the 
set  speech  which  he  launched  against  the  British 
administration  in  Egypt  when  he  was  presented 
with  the  Freedom  of  the  City  of  London.  The  sin 
which   doth  so  easily  beset  John  Bull  in  his  adminis- 
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tration  ot  subject  races  is  a  readiness  to  resort  to 
force,  and  in  his  impatience  of  irritating  and 
disorderly  opposition,  to  trample  underfoot  all  the 
safeguards  which  love  for  liberty  and  justice  has 
erected  against  the  abuse  of  arbitrary  power.  We 
have  yielded  to  that  temptation  century  after  century 
in  Ireland,  with  results  which  no  one  recognises 
and  deplores  more  frankly  than  Mr.  Roosevelt. 
We  have  time  and  again  yielded  to  that  temptation  in 
Egypt  for  the  last  twenty-eight  years,  and  have  of  late 
been  slowly,  cautiously  and  tentatively  endeavouring 
to  fulfil  our  pledges  to  set  up  free  institutions  in  that  - 
country.  But  because  one  Egyptian  statesman  has 
been  assassinated,  and  a  handful  of  sympathisers 
applaud  the  deed,  Mr.  Roosevelt  feels  himself  con- 
strained to  exhort  John  Bull  to  lay  on  with  the  Big 
Stick,  or  clear  out  of  Egypt  altogether.  This  is  holding 
the  candle  to  the  devil.  It  is  a  direct  incentive  to 
the  Old  Adam  in  John  Bull,  and  whatever  may  be  its 
other  results,  it  brought  about  a  bad  slump  in  the 
value  of  Roosevelt  as  a  preacher  of  righteousness. 

Saturday,  June  i8th,  promises  to 

Woman's  Procession  be  a  memorable  day  in  the  history 

of  of  Woman's  Suffrage.     Since    the 

General  Election  the  militants 
have  postponea  the  threatened  resumption  of  warlike 
tactics  in  order  to  give  a  fair  opportunity  to  the 
tactics  of  ordinary  peaceful,  law-abiding  demonstra- 
tion. They  are  as  keen  as  ever  for  admission  within 
the  pale  of  the  Constitution,  but  they  have  been  told 
that  after  480  of  their  number  have  proved  the 
sincerity  of  their  enthusiasm  by  going  to  gaol  there  is 
no  need  now  for  anything  more  sensational  than  a 
great  procession  through  the  streets  of  London  and 
a  united  demonstration  in  Albert  Hall.  Although 
the  older,  not  to  say  the  ancient.  Union  which 
bore  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day  before 
the  advent  of  the  Suffragettes  is  not  to  be 
officially  represented  in  the  procession — much  to 
our  regret — most  of  their  members  will  probably  be 
in  the  ranks.  This  is  emphatically  an  occasion  on 
which  all  advocates  for  woman's  emancipation  should 
sink  their  differences  and  present  a  united  front  to 
the  enemy.  I  sincerely  hope  that  all  my  Helpers 
and  Associates  who  may  be  in  town  will  not  fail  to 
fall  into  line  and  spare  no  effort  to  make  the  pro- 
cession of  June  1 8th  one  of  those  memorable  demon- 
strations of  political  earnestness  which  leave  an 
indelible  impression  on  the  public  mind.  That  the 
women  will  obtain  enfranchisement  in  this  Parliament 
I  do  not  venture  to  hope.  But  the  days  of  the  present 
Parliament  are  numbered,  and  the  prospects  of  success 


in  the  next  will  largely  depend  upon  the  impression 
of  orderly,  well-disciplined  enthusiasm  which  London 
will  receive  from  this  midsummer  procession. 

The   Conciliation    Committee,    of 
The  Lates.  which     Lord      Lytton     is     chair- 

Woman's  Suffrage  j     n.       n     -i  r     j     ■-    i,«„ 

Bill.  man  and    Mr.  Brailsford    is    hon. 

sec,  have  drawn  up  a  Woman's 
Suffrage  Bill,  which  Mr.  Shackleton  is  to  introduce 
on  June  14th.     It  is  brief  and  to  the  point  ■,— 

Be  it  enactc.l,  etc.  : 

1.  Every  woman  possessed  of  ahousehold  qualification,  or  of  a 

ten-pound  occupalion  qualification,  within  the  meaning 
of  The  Representation  of  the  People  Act  (1SS4),  shall  be 
entitled  to  be  registered  as  a  voter,  and  when  registered 
to  vole  for  the  county  or  borough  in  which  the  qualifying 
premises  are  situate. 

2.  For  the  purposes   of  this  Act,  a  woman  shall  not  be  dis- 

qualified   by  marriage  for  being  registered  as  a   voter, 

provided    that   a  husband  and  wife  shall   not   both   be 

qualified  in  respect  of  the  same  property. 
It  does  not  concede  universal  suffrage,  nor  does  it 
allow  .women  to  vote  on  the  same  terms  as  men.  It 
excludes  the  Ownership  and  Lodger  Qualifications. 
It  also  provides  against  the  enfranchisement  of 
married  women  with  their  husbands  under  the  jQio 
qualification  for  joint  occupiers — a  qualification  which 
would  have  included  married  women  only  in  the 
middle  and  upper  classes.  By  assimilating  the 
Parliamentary  to  the  Municipal  law  of  enfranchise- 
ment it  is  expected  that  82  per  cent,  of  the  new 
voters  will  be  working  women.  As  this  Bill  would 
enfranchise  no  more  than  a  million  women  by  conced- 
ing only  those  franchises  which  both  parties  agree  to 
be  satisfactory,  it  would  be  well  if  it  could  be  passed. 
Anything  is  better  than  nothing. 

Miss    C.    S.    Bremner,    who    has 

England's  Written  a  good  deal  on  the  Divorce 

Divorce  Laws.  Laws  of  Europe,  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  England  is  the  only 
great  country  in  Europe  which  draws  an  unjust  and 
immoral  distinction  between  the  two  sexes  in  the 
marriage  laws.  Mr.  Price  Collier  in  his  entertaining 
■  book  "  England  and  the  English  "  insists  on  the  low 
position  of  Englishwomen  compared  with  American 
women,  and  notes  "  the  assumption  of  rights  and  privi- 
leges by  the  male,  as  over  against  the  female,  from 
childhood  to  and  through  maturity."  He  adds  that 
England  is  pre-eminently  a  man's  country  and  must 
necessarily  suffer  from  a  man's  code  of  morals.  It  is 
instructive  to  note  that  Germany  passed  a  Divorce 
Law  in  1900  unifying  the  marriage  laws  for  the 
whole  empire.  Saxony  and  Wiirttemberg  had  had 
equal  laws  from  remote  times,  so  that  the  new  law 
simply  raised  the  wife's  status  in  certain  German  pro- 
vinces.     In  the  marriage  laws  Germany  followed  the 
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example  of  France,  which,  ever  since  1884,  has  made 
divorce  absolutely  the  same  for  both  spouses.  The 
northern  countries  —  including  Sweden,  Norway, 
Scotland,  Denmark,  Holland,  Belgium — all  permit 
divorce  for  such  causes  as  adultery,  desertion,  crime, 
insanity ;  the  causes  vary  somewhat,  but  the  equality 
of  the  sexes  is  invariable.  In  Scotland,  Miss  Bremner 
points  out,  the  existing  Divorce  Law,  passed  in 
1567,  is  absolutely  equal,  and  even  at  that  dale  only 
declared  the  common  law  of  the  latid.  Indeed,  one 
may  say  that  Scottish  marriage  laws  seem  to  have 
been  framed  to  draw  man  into  matrimony  willy-nilly, 
and  to  keep  him  there  on  equal  terms.  It  might  be 
wise  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Scandinavian 
nations,  and  make  a  great  and  compulsory  attempt  to 
reconcile  contending  spouses.  In  Norway,  whether 
divorce  is  sought  from  the  Courts  or  is  effected  by 
Royal  decree  first,  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  and 
then  the  civil  magistrate  must  try  to  effect  a  recon- 
ciliation. 

On  May  31st,  eight  years  after  the 

''"he  signature  of  the  Peace  of  Vereen- 

New  South  African   .  ?  ,  .  ^  „       ,      a  r  • 

Ministry.  'g'ng  i  the   union   ot  South  Atnca 

was    formally    proclaimed     amid 

general   public   rejoicings  in  all   the  South  African 

Colonies.      The    following    is    a    list   of    the    new 

Ministers  : — 

General  Botha,  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  Agriculture. 

General  Smuts,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Mines,  and  Defence. 

Mr.  Sauer,  Minister  of  Railways  and  Harbours. 

General  Hertzog,  Minister  of  Justice. 

Mr.  Malan,  Minister  of  Education. 

Mr.  Hull,  Minister  of  Finance. 

Mr.  Fischer,  Minister  of  Lands. 

Mr.  Burton,  Minister  of  Native  Affairs. 

Mr.  Moor,  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Industries. 

Mr.  Graaf,  Minister  of  Public  Works,  Posts,  and  Telegraphs. 

Mr.  Gubbins,  Minister  without  portfolio. 

Mr.  Malan  is  the  editor  of  0ns  Lafid.  Mr.  Hull  was 
an  old  Uitlander  and  Reformer,  who  fought  against 
the  Boers  during  the  war,  but  who  was  converted 
from  the  error  of  his  ways  by  Lord  Milner's  admuiis- 
tration  after  the  war.  Mr.  Merriman  refused  to 
accept  office.  Dr.  Jameson  will  lead  the  Opposition. 
General  Botha,  as  Prime  Minister  of  United  South 
Africa,  will  occupy  Mr.  Rhodes's  house  at  Groote 
Schuur.  The  Duke  of  Connaught  is  to  go  to  South 
Africa  to  open  the  new  Parliament.  Thus  the  hideous 
welter  of  bloody  confusion  created  by  the  Jingoes  has 
been  brought  to  a  satisfactory  close  by  the  pro-Boers, 
who  were  much  abused  twelve  years  ago,  but  who 
now  have  their  reward. 


The  Ernperor  Francis  Joseph  has 

paid  a  visit  to  the  annexed   pro- 

In  the  Near  East.       .  11,  ,,  •       , 

vmces,  and  has  been  well  received 

The  Albanian  difficulty  seems  to 
be  settling  down,  for  the  Turkish  army  having  been 
reorganised  to  some  purpose  is  passing  more  or  less 
in  the  old  Turkish  fashion  over  devastated  villages. 
The  situation  in  Crete  has  once  more  become 
formidable  owing  to  the  persistence  of  the  Cretans 
in  excluding  Moslem  members  from  their  assembly, 
and  demanding  cession  to  Greece  as  the  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulty.  Excitement  seems  to  be 
rising  in  Constantinople  as  well  as  in  Crete,  but 
it  is  inconceivable  that  the  four  Powers  would 
allow  either  of  the  disputants  to  precipitate  hostilities 
the  end  of  which  no  one  could  foresee.  It  is  well 
for  all  our  Pacifist  friends,  who  go  about  swearing  at 
the  use  of  force  as  if  it  were  a  crime  in  itself,  to 
remember  that  the  one  hope  of  preventing  the  use  of 
the  soldiers  is  by  the  vigilant  use  of  the  police,  and 
all  police  in  case  of  need  must  not  hesitate  to  shoot 
any  more  than  a  soldier.  If  the  four  Powers  were  to 
act  upon  the  principles  proclaimed  at  the  Peace 
Meeting  at  the  Guildhall  the  Near  East  would  be  in 
a  blaze  in  a  fortnight. 

The  French  Elections  have  enabled 

The  the     Government     to     meet    the 

French  Elections.     Chamber,   that    opens    to-morrow, 

with  a  cheerful  confidence.  It  is 
true  that  the  Socialists  have  increased  their  strength 
from  75  to  103,  but  the  Right  has  lost  almost  as  many 
as  the  Socialists  have  gained,  and  the  majority  is 
secure.  The  figures  of  the  strength  of  parties  at  the 
last  four  Elections  are  as  follows  : — 

1898.  1902.  1906.  1910. 

Left 235     ...  276  ...  321  ...  353 

Centre       240     ...  189  ...  148  ..  154 

Right         106     ...  119  ...      117  ...  90 

The  Socialists  are  divided  into  two  groups— the 
Unified  (76)  and  the  Independent  (26).  The 
larger  group  is  that  with  which  M.  Jaures  is  asso- 
ciated. 

The     Russian    Government,    irri- 
The  tated  by  the  protests  of  European 

Finnish  Disaster,  opinion,  juridical  and  commer- 
cial, is  pressing  its  Finnish  Bill 
through  the  Duma. ,  It  is,  no  doubt,  annoying  to  find 
that  your  policy  excites  consternation  amongst  your 
friends  and  neighbours,  but  it  is  not  very  rational  to 
persist  in  a  mistaken  course  merely  because  outsiders 
tell  you  that  you  are  making  a  blunder.  The  policy 
of   Russia   in  interfering    at  all  with   the  status  quo 
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in  Finland  is  one  of  those  inconceivable  follies 
which  make  her  best  friends  despair.  Russia  may 
have  a  perfect  right  to  cut  her  own  throat,  but  it  is 
not  wise  to  exercise  that  right.  A  contented  Finland 
is  worth  more  than  an  army  corps  to  Russia,  but  the 
kind  of  Finland  that  is  produced  by  a  Bobrikoft 
policy  of  coercion  is  a  source  of  permanent  weakness 
too  great  to  be  measured  in  army  corps. 

Mr.    Taft    is    getting    on.       Not 

The  content  with  declaring  that  ques- 

Peace  Movement.     tio„s    ^f   honour    must  no    longer 

be  excluded  from  arbitration,  he 
has  now  declared  that  he  will  never  be  content 
until  the  American  Republics  agree  to  put  down 
war  by  war.     He  said  : — 

We  twenty-one  Republics  cannot  .ifford  to  have  any  two 
or  three  of  us  quarrel.  We  must  stop.  And  Mr.  Carnegie 
and  I  will  not  be  satisfied  until  all  nineteen  of  us  can  inter- 
vene by  proper  measures  to  suppress  a  quarrel  between  any 
other  two. 

Mr.  Carnegie  enthusiastically  supported  this.  But 
what  are  "  proper  measures "  for  suppressing  quar- 
rels ?  When  two  nations  mean  to  fight,  they  can 
seldom  be  stopped  by  pious  lectures  unless  the 
lecturer  holds  a  shotted  gun  in  his  hand.  There 
are  only  two  alternatives — War  or  Boycott.  At 
present  neither  Mr.  Carnegie  nor  Mr.  Taft  appears 
to  have  considered  seriously  which  should  be 
adopted. 

Mr. Carnegie  has  promised  _^i,ooo 

King  Edward's      '°  ^  K;ing  Edward  Memorial  Peace 

Peace  Fund.         Fund  of  ^^50,000,  which  Mr.  Mos- 

cheles  proposed,  on  condition  it  is 
not  fooled  away  in  bricks  and  mortar.  This  distrust  in 
buildings  comes  rather  strangely  from  the  giver  of  so 
many  edifices  for  library  purposes  throughout  the 
world.  The  best  Peace  Memorial  to  King  Edward 
would  be  an  International  Hostel  of  Hospitality  in 
London,  built  or  bought  by  private  munificence  and 
maintained  by  the  State  at  an  annual  cost,  say,  of 
;^io,ooo  as  part  of  the  peace-making  policy  of  the 
country.  Such  an  international  centre  in  London 
would  be  socially  for  Europe  and  America  what 
the  International  Bureau  of  American  Republics  in 
Washington  is  for  the  Western  Continent.  But  the 
idea  of  promoting  national  fraternisation  by  the 
provision  of  national  hospitality  will  probably  have  to 
wait  another  dozen  years  for  its  fulfilment. 


An  explosion  at  a  AVhitehaven 
colliery,  the  workings  of  which 
extend  many  miles  under  the  sea,   J 

f 


The 

Whitehaven  Colliery 

Disaster. 

entailed  the  sacrifice  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five  lives  almost  at  the  same! 
moment  that  the  King  died  in  London.  The  coin-i 
cidence  in  time  naturally  provoked  a  comparison 
between  the  fate  of  the  miners  and  that  of  the 
monarch.  Mr.  Joseph  Ralph,  of  Leigh-on-Sea,  thus 
moralises  over  the  contrast : — 

No  ^iagoanls  gather  from  afar  as  for  a  nation's  chief ; 
The  flamiiig  gas  their  funeral  scene  ;  their  pomp — their  com- 
rades' grief. 
Nc  minute  guns  to  sound    "  good-bye,"  no  scurrying  to  and 

fro; 
Tlieir    booming   guns,   the  gas  flame's  roar,  in  a  coal  seam 
down  below. 

No  flags  float   forth   from  black  draped   masts  to  mark  tlieir 

passing  by  ; 
For  they  did  naught  but   work   to  live;  to  wuik— and   then 

to  die. 

But  it  is  natural  that  the  death  of  a  King,  who  is  a 
personality  known  to  everyone,  if  only  by  his  head 
on  the  coinage  and  on  the  postage  stamps,  should 
produce  a  more  widespread  impression  than  even  the 
heroic  death  of  135  miners.  Six  thousand  persons 
will  die  of  consumption  this  year  in  London,  but  who 
will  give  them  a  thought  ?  Yet  to  the  families  of  each 
the  pang  will  be  as  great  as  when  a  monarch  dies. 

The    Newfoundland    fishery    dis- 
The  pute  is  at  last  before  the  Hague 

Newfoundland  tu       n       *        u-   u     ■ 

Arbitration.         1  ribunal.     The    Court,   which    is 

presided  over  by  Dr.  Lammasch, 

consists  of  Dr.  Drago  of  the  Argentine,  Dr.  Savornin 

Lohman    of  Holland,    Judge   George   Gray   of    the 

United    States,    and    Sir   Charles    Fitzpatrick,  Chief 

Justice    of    Canada.      The    most     important    thing 

about     the     case    is    that     Mr.    Elihu     Root    has 

come    to     defend    the   American     claims.       He   is 

a   much    bigger    man    than   the    case   which    he    is 

defending.      The    fact    is    that    there    are    very    few 

Americans   outside  the   family  and   constituency    of 

Cabot  Lodge    to   whom    the    Newfoundland    fisliery 

(question  counts  for  as  much  as  a  row  of  pins.     The 

interests  involved  are  almost  infinitesimal ;  but  as  a 

grain  of  sand  can  cause  much  suffering  if  it  gets  into 

the  eye,  so  even  a  trumpery  question  like  the  claims 

of  the  Massachusetts    fishermen   may  make  trouble 

enough  to  justify  the  impanelling  of  an  international 

high  court  to  get  it  out  of  the  way 


A   Six   Days'   Working   Week. 

TO    MY    HELPERS,    ASSOCIATES,    AND    CORRESPONDENTS. 


T\Vl';NrY  years  ago  one  of  the  objects  for  the 
l)romotion  of  which  the  Association  of  Helpers 
was  founded  was  the  estabHshment  of  the 
principle  of  a  Six  Days'  Working  AVeek.  We  main- 
tained then,  as  we  have  maintained  ever  since,  that 
the  riglit  to  one  day's  rest  in  seven  was  an  inalien- 
able and  fundamental  right  of  the  human  being.  He 
might  take  it  on  P'riday  with  the  Moslem,  on  Saturday 
with  the  Jew  and  Seventh  Day  Baptist,  or  on  Sunday 
with  the  Christian.  But  one  day  in  seven  he  must 
have,  or  be  defrauded  of  an  indispensable  privilege 
of  humankind. 

Unfortunately,  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  which 
we  made — and  at  the  General  Election  of  1892  our 
Helpers  in  every  constituency  asked  their  candidates 
if  they  would  support  a  Bill  securing  the  worker 
statutory  recognition  of  his  right  to  one  day's  rest  in 
seven — it  is  only  within  the  last  year  or  two  that  any 
considerable  progress  has  been  effected.  The  con- 
cession of  one  day's  rest  in  seven  to  the  Metropolitan 
Police  is  only  now  being  tardily  carried  out.  It 
entails  an  addition  to  the  force  of  1,400  men,  and  the 
saving  of  the  wages  of  these  men  is  the  price 
for  which  the  authorities  have  hitherto  sold  the  weekly 
rest-day  of  the  police.  The  London  County  Council, 
which  in  many  directions  and  in  earlier  days  did  much 
to  raise  the  standard  of  the  conditions  of  labour,  has 
displayed  in  other  directions  an  unaccountable 
reluctance  to  concede  this.  One  hundred  and 
twenty  men  at  the  Main  Drainage  Works  of  the 
Northern  Sewer  Outfall  at  Barking  are  employed  by 
the  L.C.C.  352  days  out  of  every  365.  That  is  to 
say,  they  are  cheated  out  of  thirty-nine  rest  days  every 
year.  The  electrical  engineers  at  the  sub-stations  of 
the  Tramway  Department  are  also  deprived  of  their 
full  share  of  the  seventh  day  rest.  The  matter 
was  brought  before  the  ratepayers  at  the  last 
L.C.C.  election,  and  Mr.  Frederic  Rogers,  I  under- 
stand, intends  to  take  the  matter  in  hand  at  the 
Council.  In  this  respect  it  is  to  be  feared  the 
L.C.C.  is  no  worse  than  many  other  municipalities. 
Reading  Town  Council  has  conceded  the  six  days' 
week  to  its  police  force,  thereby  adding  half-a-dozen 
men  to  the  strength  of  the  force.  But  other  town 
councils  grudge  the  extra  expense.  The  collective 
Christian  conscience  of  the  average  town  council 
thinks  it  cheaper  to  cheat  God  and  man  by  defrauding 
its  employe's  of  one  day's  rest  in  seven  rather  than  to 
be  honest  and  employ  an  adequate  staff.  To  keep 
back  a  day's  rest  is  as  dishonest  as  to  keep  back  a 
day's  wage,  and  the  employers  who  exact  seven  days' 


work  a  week  from  their  employes  deserve  to  be 
pilloried  as  criminals. 

The  importance  of  this  question  is  steadily  forcing 
itself  upon  the  attention  of  organised  Labour.  What 
is  tlie  use  of  wringing  our  hands  in  despair  over  the 
lack  of  employment  for  willing  workers  wlten  we 
are  compelling  unwilling  workers  to  do  a  seventh 
day  work  which  ought  to  be  given  to  the  unem- 
ployed ?  All  the  more  important  trades  unions  in 
the  country  have  expressed  themselves  in  favour  of 
the  six  days'  working  week. 

All  the  churches  and  all  the  trade  unions  being  in 
agreement,  why  should  not  action  be  taken  at  once, 
similar  to  that  which  carried  old  age  pensions,  to 
secure  this  Session  this  great  boon  for  labour  ? 

It  may  be  difficult.  It  is  not  impossible.  The 
rescue  of  the  week-day  rest  is  at  least  as  important  as 
the  passing  of  a  Regency  Bill  or  the  fixing  of  a  civil 
list.  The  Weekly  Rest  Day  Bill,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Charles  E.  Price  in  1908,  and  supported  among 
others  by  Mr.  Steadman,  Mr.  1!.  Straus,  Sir  .'\lfred 
Thomas,  Mr.  Corrie  Grant,  Mr.  Shackleton,  and  Mr. 
GuUand,  might  be  re-introduced  and  carried.  The 
object  of  this  Bill  is  "  to  provide  for  each  person 
who  is  working  for  an  employer  having  the  twenty- 
four  hours  of  Sunday  as  a  rest  day  in  each  week,  or 
when  Sunday  labour  is  necessary,  to  have  one  Sunday 
of  twenty-four  hours  uninterrupted  in  a  fortnight  and 
a  rest  day  during  the  intervening  period." 

Canada  has  passed  a  similar  Bill  and  it  works  well. 
Other  countries  have  legislated  for  the  protection  of 
this  precious  clause  in  the  Charter  of  Labour.  The 
attempt  made  by  the  L.C.C.  to  check  the  increase  of 
Sunday  exhibitions  failed  on  a  technicality,  and  there 
is  likely  to  be  a  great  increase  in  such  Sunday  shows 
unless  something  is  done.  Canon  Ottley,  the  inde- 
fatigable hon.  secretary  of  the  Imperial  Sunday 
Alliance,  has  been  and  is  still  carrying  on  an  active 
propaganda  in  favour  of  legislation  to  secure  the  six 
days'  week.  I  appeal  to  all  my  Helpers,  friends  and 
readers  to  do  what  they  can  to  influence  their 
Parliamentary  representatives  to  carry  this  Bill  this 
session.  The  address  of  the  Imperial  Sunday  Alliance 
is  I,  Albemarle  Street,  W. 

If  you  want  to  help  to  carry  out  the  Helpers'  Ideal, 
here  is  a  practical  bit  of  work  to  be  done  here  and 
now.  What  is  your  town  council  doing  in  this  matter 
of  Sunday  labour  ?  \\'hat  help  has  your  church  or 
your  ethical  society  or  other  union  or  association 
given  to  the  cause  ?  Now  is  the  time  for  action — . 
prompt,  united,  and  energetic.  Privately  and  publicly 
do  what  you  can  to  carry  this  Bill  this  year,  and  at 
the  same  time  see  what  can  be  done  to  induce  your 
local  governing  bodies  to  give  practical  effect  to  the 
principle  without  waiting  to  be  compelled  by  the  law. 

W.  T.  Stkad. 
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HIS    MAJESTY    GEORGE    V.:    OUR    SAILOR    KING. 
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KING 


GEORGE    V. 

OF   THE    BRITISH    DOMINIONS    BEYOND    THE    SEAS 


KING  t;EOR(;i<:  III.  destroyed  tlie  imily  of  tlu: 
English-speaking  world.  Will  KingCJeorge  V. 
make  amends  for  the  criminal  folly  of  his 
ancestor  by  welding  into  a  united  Empire  all  the 
British  Dominions  beyond  the  Seas  ?  That  is  the 
question  of  questions — a  question  that  arouses  higli 
hopes  and  conjures  up  uneasy  forebodings.  That 
our  new  King  asinres  to  achieve  that  task  of  high 
emprize  is  undoubted.  It  is,  and  in  all  probability 
will  remain  to  the  end,  the  master  thouglit  of  the  !iew 
reign.  Hut  Empires  are  so  often  as  not  ruined  by 
attempts  to  force  their  growth  and  to  promote  their 
unity,  that  while  we  rejoice  that  the  fifth  George 
should  desire  to  atone  for  the  misdeeds  of  the  third, 
we  rejoice  with  trembling.  For  in  some  respects 
No.  5  is  ominously  like  No.  3  in  temperament,  in 
prejudice,  and  in  character.  "  A  little  George  III.," 
I  said  of  him  when  I  left  York  House  after  an  hour's 
talk  with  the  then  Duke  of  York.  The  previous  day 
I  had  spent  another  hour  with  the  then  Prince  of 
Wales  discussing  the  same  subjects  with  father  and 
with  son.  It  was  eleven  years  ago,  but  the  impression 
of  the  strongly  marked  contrast  tjetween  the  two  men 
remains  as  Iresh  as  if  it  had  been  imprinted  yester- 
day. But  he  is  George  III.  with  a  difference.  He  is 
English,  and  not  German.  He  is  a  sailor,  and  not  a 
farmer,  and,  above  all,  he  belongs  to  the  British 
Dominions  beyond  the  Sea,  which  the  third  George 
foolishly  imagined  belonged  to  him. 

I.— A  KING  FROM  THE  QUARTER-DECK. 
In  attempting  to  estimate  the  latent  potentialities 
of  any  human  being  it  is  necessary  to  ask  first  as  to 
their  birth  and  lineage,  and  secondly  as  to  their 
education. 

THE   SEA    king's    GRANDSON. 

King  George  comes  of  seafaring  stock  on  both 
sides.  As  his  mother  was  hailed  by  the  Poet 
Laureate  as  "  sea  king's  daughter  "  from  over  the  sea, 
George  was  the  sea  king's  grandson.  English  and 
Dane,  joining  hands  across  the  German-  Ocean,  have 
produce<l  a  hardy  race  of  seafaring  men.  From  the 
days  of  Canute  to  those  of  King  George  they  have 
kept  pure  the  strain  of  the  Vikings,  who  had  brine  in 
their  blood,  who  were  cradled  on  the  storm  waves, 
and  who  were  hushed  to  sleep  by  the  wild  north- 
easter. 

On  the  English  and  on  the  Danish  side  alike  the 
King  had  .uncles  in  the  Navy— Prince  Alfred  and 
Prince  Waldemar.  In  the  past  there  were  not  lack- 
ing examples  of  English  princes  of  the  blood  royal. 
William  IV.  still  lives  in  po[)ular  memory  as  our 
Sailor    King.     A    Duke    of    York,   the    brother    of 


George  III.,  died  at  twenty-inne  as  Admiral  and 
Commander-in-Chief  in  the  Mediterram  an.  Another 
Duke  of  Y'ork,  brother  of  Charles  II.,  fought  the 
Dutch  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

ON    THE    "  BRITANNIA." 

Prince  George  was  destined  to  the  sea  from 
his  birth  up.  When  the  late  King  decided  to  send 
both  Eddie  and  George  to  the  Britannia,  it  was  with 
the  intention  of  fitting  the  one  for  the  throne  and  the 
other  for  the  Navy.  When  the  two  lads  went  to 
Dartmouth,  no  one  dreamed — and  Prince  George  least 
of  all — that  the  Crown  would  pass  to  the  younger  son. 
To  the  Duke  of  Clarence  the  sea  was  to  be  an 
education  ;  to  his  brother  it  was  to  be  a  profession. 
Hut  both  alike  were  put  through  the  regular  training 
of  boys  intended  to  spend  their  lives  in  the  Navy. 
In  nothing  did  King  Edward  show  more  good  sense 
than  in  deciding  not  to  send  his  sons  to  Eton.  The 
atmosphere  of  Dartmouth  is  much  more  bracing  than 
that  of  the  school  overshadowed  by  the  grey  towers 
of  Windsor.  But  the  choice  had  its  drawbacks. 
The  breach  which  all  boarding-schools  make  in  the 
home  life  of  children  is  wider  when  the  lads  go  to  sea 
than  when  they  remain  on  land. 

The  youngsters  become  amphibious.  They  live  in 
a  new  element,  and  their  parents  on  land  are  some- 
thing like  the  hen  who  has  hatched  a  duckling 
brood.  Prince  George  was  very  young  when  he 
went  to  the  Bri/annia,  being  just  over  the  minimum 
age  of  twelve.  His  brother  Edward  was  as 
nearly  too  old  -as  George  was  too  young.  On  the 
Bri/annia  the  brothers  went  through  the  regular 
routine  of  naval  education  as  it  was  understood  in 
those  days.  Up  at  half-past  six  in  the  morning, 
they  were  kept  at  it,  with  the  usual  necessary  intervals 
for  food  and  recreation,  till  half-past  nine  at  night. 
The  Princes  had  a  sleeping-room  for  themselves ; 
it  was  the  only  privilege  that  distinguished  Royalty 
from  the  rest  of  the  lads. 

Their  special  tutor  was  Mr.  Lawless,  one  of  the 
best  naval  instructors  of  the  time.  "  Under  him," 
says  a  certain  writer,  "  they  stu  lied  the  sciences  and 
the  history  books  that  bear  on  'he  naval  service  of 
the  Queen,  and  were  well  drille  1  in  modern  lan- 
guages. Their  nautical  training  was  not  ignored. 
They  were  taught  to  handle  boats,  and  as  much  of 
the  art  and  mystery  of  seamanship  as  was  necessary 
to  prepare  them  for  entering  a  cruising  ship  of  war." 
While  on  the  Britannia  Prince  George  made  himself 
universally  beloved,  and  won  more  than  one  prize 
for  boat-sailing,  and  pulled  in  more  than  one  vic- 
torious crew  of  cadets. 


Cvfjri^;,!  ly  li:  and  D.  Dcnutirv^ 
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TO    THE    "  BACCHANTE. 

Oil  the  Britannia  training  ship  the  lads  remained 
for  a  couple  of  years.  George,  even  at  that  early 
date,  ac(iiiired  the  reputation  of  being  a  much  livelier 
cubtomer  than  his  somewhat  more  sedate  elder  brother, 
to  whom  he  was  nevertheless  very  closely  attached. 
He  had  more  vigorous  vitality  in  him,  and  the  instinct 
of  leadership.  After  they  had  been  two  years  at 
nartmouth  the  decision  was  taken  which,  for  weal  or 
for  woe,  fixed  the  character  of  our  new  sovereign  and 
will  probably  influence  the  history  of  the  reign.  In 
1879  it  was  decided  to  send  the  Princes  for  a  cruise  — 
or,  rather,  a  series  of  cruises— in  H.M.S.  Bacchante,  in 
the  course  of  which  they  should  not  only  learn  the 
art  and  craft  of  seamanship  on  the  high  seas, 
but  also  make  personal  acquaintance  with  the  British 
Dominions  beyond  the  Seas.  Prince  George 
was  just  fourteen  when  he  began  the  first  of  the  sea 
voyages  which  have  made  him  the  most  travelled 
monarch  in  the  whole  world.  His  father  had  visited 
(Janada  before  he  was  twenty,  and  he  subsequently 
visitetl  India.  But  Edward  VII.  was  never  a  sailor.  The 
sea  was  to  him  only  so  many  miles  of  heaving,  rest- 
less space  that  intervened  between  the  port  of  embark- 
ation and  the  port  of  landing.  His  son — although, 
like  Nelson,  always  liable  to  sea-sickness — -was  to 
reverse  this.  He  was  to  learn  from  his  earliest  teens 
that  the  British  Empire  floats  upon  the  British  Navy, 
that  the  frontiers  of  England  are  the  sea-coasts  of  her 
enemies,  and  that  now,  as  never  before — 
Urilannia  needs  no  bulwarks, 
No  towers  along  the  steep, 
Her  march  is  o'er  the  mountain  waves, 
Her  home  is  on  the  deep. 
These  maxims  were  to  be  bred  into  the  bone  of  him, 
impressed  on  every  fibre  of  his  brain,  until  they 
became  part  of  his  innermost  sub-conscious  self. 
Whatever  he  might  have  been  if  he  had  left  the 
Britannia  to  go  to  school  on  land,  his  cruise  on  the 
Bacchante  made  him  a  seaman  for  all  time. 

We  made  the  wind  our  comrade  and  our  friend. 

And  called  to  it  aloud  ; 

And  where  it  led  we  followed,  and  were  proud  .   .  . 

Of  all  the  pomp  and  pageant  of  the  sea. 

OUR    IMPERIAL   VENICE    AND    ITS    HISTORIC   SHRINES. 

Prince  George  and  his  brother  went  forth  as  pious 
pilgrims  to  the  shrines  consecrated  by  the  valour  antl 
the  sacrifice  of  successive  generations  of  English 
seamen.  They  returned  after  two  years,  having  seen 
many  continents,  but  their  first  and  last  impression 
was  of  the  sea.  When  they  came  back  on  August 
4th,  1882,  they  wrote  in  their  diary  : — 

At  daylight  seven  sail   in   sight,  and  we  are  midway  across 
ihe  Channel  ;  the  wind   is   blowing   straight   off  the   English 
land,  and  the  grey  seas  alone  would  tell  us  where  we  are. 
"  Thank  Ilim  who  isled  us  here  and  roughly  set 
His  Briton  in  blown  seas  and  storming  showers." 

Naval  history  became  for  them,  as  is  natural  to 
those  trained  from  boyhood  to  the  service,  the  real 
history  of  England.  King  George  was  born  on  the 
two  hundredth  anniversary — to  the  very  day — of  the 


sea  fight  off  Lowestoft,  In  which  a  former  Duke  of 
York,  afterward  the  unlucky  Second  James,  succeeded 
in  defeating  the  Dutch  on  June  3rd,  1665.  The  third 
of  June  is  associated  with  the  much  greater  and  more 
decisive  battle  of  "  the  glorious  First  of  June."  The 
fight  began  on  the  first,  but  it  was  not  till  the  third 
that  the  victorious  British  Admiral  finally  swept  up 
the  crumbs  of  the  French  fleet  into  his  basket.  In  the 
boys'  diary  there  are  many  entries  showing  how  care- 
fully they  were  taken  to  the  spots  famous  as  the  battle- 
ground of  the  British  Navy.    Here  is  one  entry  : — ■ 

Feliruary  20th,  iSSo. — At  8  a.m.  we  arc  mi  Iniay  between  St. 
I.ucia  and  Martinique,  where  we  tacked  and  retacked.  We 
should  be  less  than  Englishmen,  less  than  men,  if  we  did  not 
foci  a  thrill  of  pride  while  sailing  here. 
For  it  was  in  these  waters  that  Rodney  brought  about 
by  a  single  tremendous  blow  the  honourable  peace  of 
1783.  "  On  what  a  scene  of  crippled  and  sinking, 
shattered  and  triumphant  ships  in  this  very  sea  must 
the  conqueror  have  looked  round  from  the  Formid- 
able's  poop.  The  air  yet  even  in  clearest  blaze  of 
sunshine  seems  full  of  ghosts — the  ghosts  of  gallant 
sailors  and  soldiers.     Truly  here — 

The  spirits  of  our  fathers 

Might  start  from  every  wave, 
For  the  deck  it  was  their  field  of  fame, 

And  ocean  was  their  grave." 

In  October,  1879,  they  "rose  early  and  saw  the 
sun  rise  right  ahead  at  5.30  a.m." 

Bluish  'mid  the  burning  water,  full  m'face  Trafalgar  lay. 

Seventy-four  years  ago  then — one  hundred  and 
five  now — this  very  month  these  capes  and  bays 
witnessed  the  great  fight  when  "  the  danger  of  any 
invasion  of  England  rolled  away  like  a  dream."  And 
here,  as  always,  at  all  these  famous  scenes  of  derring- 
do,  there  was  impressed  upon  the  lads' minds  Browning's 
familiar  line — 

Here  and  here  did  England  help  me  :  how  can  I  help 
England  ?  say. 

Not  bad  training  for  a  future  King  ! 

HOW   THE    KING   WAS    EDUCATED. 

While  the  imagination  of  the  Princes  was  being 
fed  by  visions  of  far-off  days  of  conflict,  their  train- 
ing as  seafaring  men  was  never  intermitted.  "  The 
two  Princes,"  says  one  of  their  biographers,  "  had  to 
do  duty  in  all  weathers  and  in  all  hazards,  just  like 
any  otfier  young  '  reefers '  on  board.  They  had  no 
exceptional  indulgences,  and  they  gave  themselves  no 
airs  of  superiority." 

A  familiar  story  is  told  of  the  dismay  of  a 
Turkish  Pasha  who  desired  to  be  presented  to 
the  Prince  in  later  years,  and  was  confronted 
by  a  subaltern  officer  all  grimy  with  coal-dust. 
But  that  is  a  way  that  they  have  in  the  Navy. 
When  Prince  George's  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Edin- 
burgh, was  serving  in  the  Euryalus,  his  ship 
touched  at  a  South  African  port,  and  some  of  the 
native  chiefs  were  invited  on  board.  They  arrived 
at  sunrise  and  found  Prince  Alfred,  barefooted, 
superintending    the   washing    of    the    decks.     They 
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watched  with  amazement,  and  then  retiring,  dictated 
of  their  own  accord  a  sort  of  manifesto  to  the 
captain  of  the  Euryaliis.  After  saying  that  many 
things  puzzled  them,  they  went  on  :  "  But  one  thing 
we  understand  :  the  reason  of  England's  greatness, 
when  the  son  of  her  great  Queen  becomes  subject  to 
a  subject  that  he  may  learn  wisdom  ;  when  the  sons 
of  England's  chiefs  and  others  leave  the  homes  and 
wealth  of  their  fathers,  and,  with  their  young  Prince, 
endure  hardships  and  sufferings  in  order  that  they 
may  be  wise,  and  become  a  defence  to  their  country. 
When  we  behold  these  things  we  see  why  the  English 
are  a  great,  mighty  nation." 

Canon  Dalton,  who  acted  as  their  governor  on 
board  the  Bac- 
chante, says  that 
they  were  sent 
to  sea  chiefly 
with  a  view  .o 
the  mental  and 
moral  training 
that  they  would 
receive  as  mid- 
shipmen. No 
service  better 
inculcates  im- 
plicit and  in- 
stant obedience 
or  imbues  all 
subjected  to  its 
discipline  with 
a  sense  of  re- 
spon  s  i  bili  ty. 
Hence  the 
Princes  were 
put  through  the 
same  routine  as 
everyone  else 
on  board. 
Canon  Dalton 
says  :— 

As  long  as  tliey 
were  on  board  ship 
the  Princes  were 
treated  cx.iclly  like 


Besides  these  studies  the  lads  had  to  read  French 
with  M.  .Sceales,  and  were  instructed  in  mathematics 
by  their  naval  instructor,  Mr.  Lawless,  who  thought 
so  well  of  Prince  Cieorge's  mathematical  head  that  he 
rather  regretted  he  liad  not  gone  in  for  a  wrangler- 
ship. 

"three  simple  qu.\lities. 

Of  the  value  of  the  training  received  on  board 
ship  the  King,  then  the  Duke  of  York,  spoke  in  1899, 
when  he  addressed  the  boys  on  the  Conway  training 
ship  at  Liverpool.  After  saying  that  he  was  just  as 
devoted  to  his  profession  as  when  he  first  joined  it, 
and  that  he  would  always  continue  to  take  the  greatest 
possible  interest  in   all  that  concerns  the  sea,  ships 

and  sailors,    he 
said  :  — 

I  tliink  that  I 
am  entitled  from 
a  personal  expe- 
rience of  twenty 
years  at  sea,  to 
impress  upon  you 
three  simple  quali- 
ties, which  I  am 
sure,  if  conscien.- 
tiously  .acted  up  to, 
will  go  a  long  way 
towards  ensuring 
your  success.  The 
qualities  to  which 
I  would  refer  are 
truthfulness,  obe- 
dience, and  zeal. 
Truthfulness  will 
give  those  placed 
under  you  confi- 
dence in  you;' 
obedience  will  give 
those  placed  over 
you  contidence  in 
you  ;  and  although 
I  have  mentioned 
zeal  last,  it  is  by 
no  means  the  least 
important, forwith- 
out  zeal  no  sailor 
can  ever  be  worth 
his  salt. 
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King   George 

has  never  been 

lacking  in  zeal.     ^Vhat  is  now  expected  is  that  he 

,  ■  1 ,    .       .  1  r     •  I      ■       1  f.     .      -1   1  -11    '  will    temper    it    with    discretion.       For    the    Council 

day  or  night  at  watch-kceping  and  going  aloft,  al  sail  drill  or  ^,        ,      ■     ,       -, .        .         u         ,  ,  '^uuiicu 

boat  duty.     There  was  no  difference,  not  even  the  slightest  of  '-chamber   Ot   a  King  is  Other  than  the  quarter-deck  of 

any  .sort  or  kind,  made  between  them  and  their  gunroom  mess-  a  man-of-war. 


other  midshipmen,  and  performed  all  the  duties  which  usually 
fall   to  their   lot.      They  took  their  turn    in  all    weathers  by 


The  following  brief  table  gives  a  glimpse  of  how 
the  middies  spent  their  time  : — 

First  Liailinants — Routine  of  Midshipman'' s  Drills. 


7.30  to 

8.0    a.m. 

Cutlass  or  Rifle 

drill 

Every  morning 

9.30  to 

"•30    ,1 

.School   • 

,, 

H.30  to 

12.0      „ 

Sights 

J, 

1.3010 

2.30  p.m. 

<jun  drill 

Monday 

2.45  to 

3-4S    .. 

.Seamanship   ... 

,, 

1.30  to 

2-30    ., 

Company  drill 

Tuesday 

2.4S  to 

3-45    .. 

.Seam.-inship   ... 

„ 

1.30  to 

2.30    ,, 

Gunnery  and  T 

jrpedo 

Wednesday 

1.30  to 

2-3°    .. 

Steam 

Thursday 

1.3010 

2.30    „ 

Logs  and  watch  bills 

Friday 

The  cruise  of  the  Bacchante,  although  primaiily 
intended  to  fomiliarise  the  Princes  with  the  seamen 
who  enable  Britannia  to  rule  the  waves,  had  as  its 
secondary  object  the  introduction  of  the  futurel 
Sovereign  to  the  British  Dominions  beyond  the  Sea 
As  this,  however,  opens  up  another  subject,  I  wil 
briefly  summarise  .the  leading  features  in  the  iiava), 
career  of  the  King. 

THE    king's    naval    CAREER. 

Prince  George  left  the  Bacchante  on    Augiisi 
1882,  after  having  been  478  days  under  wa}',  dn 
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which  they  had  covered  54,679  miles,  30,088  under 
sail  and  24,591  under  steam.  The  Biuchaiitc  was 
never  capable  of  making  more  than  fifteen  miles 
an  hour  under  steam,  or  twelve  miles  under 
canvas.  She  was  a  small  boat  of  only  3,912 
tons  displacement.  Her  armament  was  fourteen 
4l-ton  guns,  and  "  two  64-pounders  in  the  captain's 
cabin."  She  was  one  of  the  old  style  of  fighting  ships 
when  masts  and  yards  were  regarded  as  being  as 
indispensable  as  rudders  and  compasses — a  tradition 
which  lasted  down  to  the  bombardment  of  Alexandria, 
after  which  it  rapidly  disappeared.  After  spending 
six  months  in  Lausanne  in  order  to  improve  his 
French,  Prince  George  was,  on  May  ist,  1883, 
appointed  midshipman  to  the  Canada.  It  is  notable 
that  the  first  commission  held  by  the  King  was  on 
board  the  Canada,  and  that  his  last  voyage  as  Prince 
of  Wales  was  on  the  Iitdomitabk,  when  it  broke  all 
records  in  coming  home  from  Canada.  From  1883-4 
he  served  on  the  North  American  and  West  Indian 
stations.  His  aunt,  Princess  Louise,  was  at  Ottawa, 
and  at  her  court  he  picked  up  Sir  Francis  de  Winton, 
then  Lord  Lome's  secretary,  who  subsequently  became 
comptroller  and  treasurer  of  the  Duke  of  York's 
household.  He  revisited  the  West  Indies,  and  passed 
as  sub-lieutenant  on  his  nineteenth  birthday,,  obtain- 
ing a  first  class  in  seamanship. 

DATES    OF    HIS    COMMISSIONS. 

Returning  home  he  studied  first  at  the  Naval 
College  at  Greenwich,  and  afterwards  on  the  Excdleiit 
at  Portsmouth.  There  he  went  through  his  lessons 
exactly  like  anybody  else,  and  out  of  the  five 
examinations  he  had  to  take  (seamanship,  navigation, 
torpedo,  gunner,  and  pilotage),  he  got  a  first-class  in 
four.  He  was  promoted  to  lieutenant's  rank  on  the 
8th  of  October,  1885 — promotion  comes  rapidly  to 
Royal  Princes — and  on  the  14th  of  January,  1886, 
he  was  appointed  to  H.M.S.  T/iu/idcnr,  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Stephenson,  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean station.  Soon  after  he  was  transferred  to 
H.M.S.  Dreadnought,  on  the  23rd  of  August,  1886, 
and  was  classed  as  one  of  the  ship's  regular  lieu- 
tenants. Prince  George's  next  "  step  "  was  on  the 
20th  of  April,  1888,  when  he  was  transferred  to 
H.M.S.  Alexandra,  the  fiagship  of  H.R.H.  the  Duke 
of  Edinburgh,  then  Admiral  Commander-in-Chief  in 
the  Mediterranean. 

On  this  ship  he  remained  for  three  years.  After 
his  Mediterranean  cruise  he  went  for  another 
course  of  gunner  training  on  H.M.S.  Excellent, 
at  Portsmouth.  This  concluded,  he  was  appointed 
on  the  ist  February,  1809,  to  the  Northumber- 
land, the  flagship  of  the  Channel  Squadron. 
During  the  naval  manceuvres  of  the  summer  of 
this  year  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  one  of  the 
finest  of  the  torpedo  boats,  where  he  distinguished 
himself  by  rescuing  a  disabled  consort  which 
was  drifting  before  a  stiff  gale  upon  the  Irish 
coast.     This  exploit  led  to  the  Admiralty  promoting 


him  to  the  command  of  the  gunboat  Thrush,  a  ves.sel 
of  805  tons,  in  which  he  knocked  about  for  a  year  in 
the  West  Indian  station.  He  revisited  Jamaica  for 
the  third  time,  and  opened  the  Industrial  Exhibition 
at  Kingston  as  the  representative  of  the  Queen. 

On  returning  to  England  he  was  appointed  Com- 
mander of  the  Mdanipus  on  August  24th,  1891.  Two 
years  later  he  was  appointed  Captain.  In  the  mean- 
time his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  had  died,  the 
Prince  had  become  Duke  of  York  and  heir  to  the 
throne  of  England. 

It  was  not  till  June,  1898,  when  he  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  first-class  cruiser  Crescent,  that 
he  resumed  active  service.  It  was  .not  for  long. 
After  a  three  months'  cruise  spent  in  the  autumn 
manoeuvres  the  Duke  of  York  ceased  to  take  an 
active  part  in  naval  operations. 

Every  officer  who  has  ever  served  with  the  Duke 
speaks  of  His  Royal  Highness  in  the  most  eulogistic 
manner.  As  they  say,  "  He  never  put  on  any  side 
and  never  shirked  his  work."  He  was  always 
thoughtful  of  the  comfort  of  his  men  and  considerate 
of  the  convenience  of  others. 

THE    KING   AS    ACTING    CHAPL.MN. 

I  will  close  this  rapid  sketch  of  the  shaping  years 
of  the  King's  life  spent  in  the  blue  water  by  the 
following  extract  from  a  sketch,  published  seventeen 
years  ago,  in  the  Voi/nt;  Alan,  which  some  at  least  of 
my  readers  may  think  worth  preserving  : — 

-As  ships  of  the  Thrush  class  do  not  carry  a  naval  chaplain, 
Prince  George,  as  captain,  had,  according  10  the  Admiralty 
regulations,  to  read  morning  prayers  on  board  after  divisions 
each  day,  and  himself  to  conduct  the  Sunday  service.  In  pre- 
paration for  this  last,  he  always  practised  on  Saturday  evenings, 
with  such  officers  and  men  as  volunteered  to  take  part  in  the 
singing,  the  chants  and  hymns  for  the  next  day.  We  are  told 
that  his  favourite  hymns  appeared  to  be  such  well-known  ones 
as  "Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee|"  "O  God,  our  help  in  .ages 
past,"  '*  I  heard  the  voice  of  Jesus  say,"  "Jesu,  meek  and 
lowly,"  "Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  Lord  God  Almighty,"  and 
Keble's  morning  and  evening  hymns.  These  and  others  he 
had  been  wont  in  his  boyhood  to  sing  at  home  with  his  brother 
and  sisters,  to  his  mother's  accompaniment  on  the  piano  ;  and 
therefore  to  him,  as  to  so  many  others  of  us,  the  words  of  the  hymns 
had  acquired  an  additional  force  and  meaning  from  being 
hallowed  with  many  recollections.  The  Sunday  morning  ser- 
vice he  took  on  board  ship  ;  in  the  evening,  when  in  port,  he 
generally  attended  Church  ashore  with  a  few  friends.  In  all 
this  there  is  perhaps  nothing  remarkable,  nothing  but  what 
many  another  naval  officer  is  in  the  habit  of  doing.  But  it  may 
interest  some  of  our  readers  to  know  that  it  was  so. 


II. 


-THE      FIRST     KING     OF     BRITISH 
DOMINIONS   BEYOND    THE   SEA. 


George  V.  is  the  first  British  Sovereign  proclaimed 
on  his  accession  as  King  of  the  British  Dominions 
beyond  the  Sea.  This  addition  to  the  Royal  style 
dates  from  his  father's  reign.  It  is  significant  of  the 
force  of  inveterate  habit  that  in  the  earliest  proofs 
issued  to  the  local  authorities,  directing  them  as  to 
the  form  of  the  Royal  Proclamation  on  the  death  of 
King  Edward,  the  new  addition  "  of  the  British 
Dominions  beyond  the  Seas  "  was  omitted.     In  some 


THE    SHIP   OF    STATE:    A    NEW    EMPRISE. 

An  Historical  Cartoon,  reproduced  by  special  permission  of  the  Proprietors  of  "Punch." 
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places  the  watchful  eye  of  the  Herald  detected  the 
mistake  and  supplied  the  omitted  phrase.  It  is  but 
fitiing  that  it  should  be  first  used  in  proclaiming 
King  George  V.,  for  no  other  King  has  ever  seen  so 
many  of  the  British  Dominions  beyond  the  Sea  as 
our  new  Sovereign.  He  has  been  at  least  thrice  to 
the  West  Indies,  three  or  four  times  to  Canada,  twice 
to  Australia  and  South  Africa,  twice  to  Ceylon,  and 
once  to  India  and  the  Far  Eastern  Colonies. 

THE    AMERICAN    REPUBLIC    UNVISITED. 

The  only  great  and  outstanding  lack  in  his  foreign 
tours  has  been  the  failure  to  visit  the  United  States. 
It  was  proposed  at  one  time  that  he  should  have 
visited  the  Pacific  Coast  and  the  Yosemite  Valley  in 
1881.  But  the  design  was  not  carried  out.  When  a 
middy  on  the  Canada  or  as  Commander  on  the 
Thrush  he  may  have  called  in  at  some  American 
port.  But  of  this  I  know  nothing.  What  is  certain 
is  that  the  King  has  never  officially  visited  the  United 
States  of  America.  He  has  been  frequently  invited. 
In  1903  it  was  even  said  that  he  had  intimated 
unofficially  that  he  might  accept  the  invitation  of  the 
Honourable  Artillery  Company  of  Boston  to  visit 
America  when  Lord  Roberts  went  out.  But  it  came 
to  nothing.  Perhaps  it  was  as  well.  For  now  it  is 
possible  that  his  first  State  visit  to  the  United  States 
may  be  made  as  King.  In  that  case  George  V.  will 
be  the  first  English  King  who  ever  visited  the  Ameri- 
can Republic.  King  Edward  wished  to  do  so.  But 
he  was  not  able  to  carry  out  his  well-meant  design. 
Now  that  the  Atlantic  can  be  crossed  in  four  days, 
the  Royal  visit  to  Washington  ought  not  to  be  long 
delayed. 

THE    CROWN    AS    AN    ASSET   OF    EMPIRE. 

The  cruise  of  the  Bacchante  brought  the  King  into 
touch  with  the  Britains  beyond  the  Seas  thirty  years 
ago.  It  was  Queen  Victoria  and  the  Prince  Consort 
who  first  realised  the  immense  value  of  the  Crown 
as  an  asset  of  Empire.  It  was  they  who  started  the 
now  familiar  practice  of  utilising  Heirs  to  the  Throne 
as  Imperial  bagmen.  No  one  entered  into  their 
design  with  more  spirit  than  King  George.  When  he 
visited  Montreal  in  1901  he  reminded  the  Canadians 
of  the  pregnant  words  uttered  by  his  grandfather  in 
i860.  The  Prince  Consort,  alluding  to  the  visit  of 
the  then  Prince  of  \\'ales,  said  : — • 

What  vast  considerations,  as  regards  our  own  country,  are 
brought  to  our  minds  in  this  simple  fact  ;  what  present  great- 
ness ;  what  past  history  ;  what  future  hopes,  and  how  important 
and  beneficent  is  the  part  given  lo  the  royal  family  of  Knglaml 
to  act  in  the  development  of  these  distant  and  rising  countries, 
who  recognise  in  the  British  Crown  and  their  allegiance  to  it, 
their  supreme  bond  of  union  with  the  mother  country  and  with 
each  other  !     ■ 

The  same  note  was  sounded  by  the  King  in  his 
famous  Guildhall  speech,  when,  on  December  5th, 
1901,  he  summed  up  the  net  impressions  produced  in 
his  mind  by  their  45,000  miles  of  journeying  over  sea 
and  land,  as  follows  : — 

If  I  were  aske<l  to  specify  any  particular  impressions  derived 


from  our  journey,  I  should  unhesitatingly  pUce  before  all  others 
that  of  loyalty  to  the  Crown,  and  of  attachment  to  the  old 
country  ;  and  it  was  touching  to  hear  the  invariable  references 
to  home,  even  from  the  lips  of  those  who  never  had  been  or 
were  ever  likely  to  be  in  these  islands.  .\nd  with  this  loyally 
were  unmistakable  evidences  of  the  consciousness  of  strength  ; 
of  a  true  and  living  membership  in  the  Empire,  and  of  power 
and  readiness  to  share  the  burden  and  responsibility  of  that 
membership.  And  were  I  to  seek  for  the  causes  which  have 
created  and  fostered  this  spirit,  I  should  venture  to  attribute 
them,  in  a  very  large  degree,  to  the  life  and  example  of  our  laic 
beloved  Sovereign. 

There  is  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  our  new- 
King  to  undervalue  the  importance  of  the  kingship ; 
nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at.  He  knows  that  in  the 
eyes  of  his  subjects  beyond  the  seas,  Lords  may 
come  and  Commons  may  go,  but  the  Crown  goes 
on  for  ever. 

HIS    FIRST    COLONIAL    IMPRESSIONS. 

It  is  very  interesting  going  through  the  two 
unindexed  and  most  ponderous  tomes  in  which 
Canon  Dalton  serves  up  the  Prince's  summaries 
of  his  political  and  historical  lectures  with  a  liberal 
allowance  of  good  Daltonian  sauce,  to  come  upon 
expressions  of  opinion  prophetic  of  the  King's  present 
views.  The  first  colony  visited  by  Queen  Victoria's 
piccaninnies  was  Barbados,  an  island  colony  annexed 
in  1605  by  an  English  crew  which  put  up  a  cross 
and  cut  thereon  :  "  James,  King  of  England  and  of 
this  island,"  which  was  a  seventeenth-century  fore- 
shadowing of  the  latest  addition  to  the  Royal  style 
and  title.  The  early  colonists  called  Barbados 
Little  England,  and  in  the  planters  the  Prince 
"  certainly  found  the  earliest  type  of  the  true  English 
colonist."  The  Prince's  Diary  continues  as  follows : — 

Barbados  was  reduced  to  submission' by  the  Great  Protector, 
who  had  a  strong  Colonial  policy  ;  he  forced  the  island  to  give 
up  free  trade  with  the  Dutch  and  Portuguese,  and  by  his  Act  of 
Navigation  to  trade  with  none  but  the  mother-country.  Crom- 
well also  did  a  great  deal  for  the  West  Indies  by  sending  many 
of  his  Irish  and  Scotch  prisoners  out  as  slaves.  Seven  thousand 
Scotch,  for  example,  were  sold  to  the  West  India  planters  after 
the  battle  of  Worcester.  In  1657  Barbados  was  the  most  popu- 
lous, rich,  and  industrious  spot  on  the  earth. 

This  reads  almost  like  an  extract  from  a  Tariff 
Reform  tract.     But  more  remains  behind  : — 

What  wonder  that  in  1663  a  duty  of  4J  per  cent,  upon  the 
produce  of  the  island  was  levied  by  the  English  Parliament  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  its  government  and  as  a  tribute  or  contri- 
bution to  the  Imperial  Exchequer  in  England  .  .  .  This  tax  to 
the  home  Government  was  not  removed  till  1S38.  It  prevailed 
in  all  the  West  Indian  islands,  and  many  years  in  succession  the 
contribution  thus  paid  to  the  English  Exchequer  from  the  West 
Indies  amounted  to  mote  than  a  million  and  a  half  sterling. 
The  Colonies  paid  then,  at  any  rate,  and  they  possessed  at  the 
same  time  free  and  independent  Governments  of  their  own. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  suggest  that  George  V. 
meditates  making  the  Colonists  pay  because  of  this 
boyish  remark.  If  he  did,  George  III.'s  exploit  in 
the  dismemberment  of  the  Empire  would  speedily  be 
eclipsed. 

HINTS    FROM    THE   WESJ'    INDIES. 

The  Princes  travelled  with  Charles  Kingsley's 
"  Westward  Ho  !"  at  their  finger-ends,  and  constantly 
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quoted  from  his  descriptions  of  the  West  Indies  in 
his  "At  Last."  Again  and  again  we  come  upon 
observations  which  contain  the  germ  of  later  speeches. 
They  note,  for  instance,  how  wise  was  the  Liberal 
policy  which  allowed  the  Spaniards  in  Trinidad  to 
rank  as  Englishmen  when  they  acknowledged  the  flag  : 
"  It  is  curious  to  observe  how  both  the  French  and 
Spanish  here  have  become  such  out  and  out  English- 
men." On  another  occasion  they  moralise  almost  in 
the  strain  of  "  Wake  up,  England  ! "  over  the  decay 
of  the  British  West  Indies  : — 

The  old  notions  that  prevailed  of  getting  as  much  as  possible 
out  of  the  island  and  grudging  every  penny  spent  in  it,  is  here, 
as  elsewhere,  a  very  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish  policy, 
although  it  will,  nevertheless,  always  commend  itself  to  persons 
of  a  certain  class  of  mind.  But  for  English  gentlemen  who 
have  care  or  mind  to  see  their  own  property  administered  on 
more  sensible  principles,  there  is  a  splendid  opening,  and  they 
might  raise  the  negro  by  judicious  handling.  It  is  a  great  pity 
that  the  larger  landowners  in  these  West  Indian  islands  do  not 
run  out  for  two  or  three  months  in  the  winter  and  superintend  or 
see  to  the  management  of  their  estates. 

THE    KING  AS    IMPERIALIST. 

So  it  is  all  the  way  round  the  world.  Everywhere 
the  quick  observant  eye.  Everywhere  the  sense  of 
responsibility.  A  consciousness  of  the  overwhelming, 
almost  appalling,  magnificence  of  our  opportunities 
and  an  uneasy  conviction  that  the  heirs  of  all  this 
greatness  are  by  no  means  adequately  alive  to  the 
splendour  of  their  potential  destinies.  In  the  con- 
cluding pages  of  their  diaries  they  quote  with  evident 
sympathy  Tennyson's  lines  : — 

The  loyal  to  their  crown 
Are  loyal  to  their  own  far  sons,  who  love 
Our  ocean  Empire  with  her  boundless  homes 
In  our  vast  Orient,  and  one  isle,  one  isle 
That  knows  not  her  own  greatness,  if  she  knows 
And  dreads  it,  we  are  fallen. 

They  remember  that  "  rememberable  day"  when 
they  went  to  St.  Paul's  with  the  Queen  and  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales — although  the  present  King 
must  then  only  have  been  seven  years  old — and  they 
hope  of  their  country  that — 

There  rang  her  voice  when  the  full  city  peal'd  the  Queen  and 
Prince. 

But  they  are  still  haunted  by  visions  of  Britain  as  a 
sinking  land,  some  third-rate  isle  half  lost  among  her 
seas. 

It  was  perhaps  natural  that  they  should  at  that  time 
have  been  despondent.  They  set  sail  in  the  Bac- 
chante just  as  the  nation  was  draining  to  the  last 
bitter  dregs  in  Afghanistan  and  South  Africa  the 
results  of  the  Jingo  orgy  of  1878.  They  were  at 
Cape  Town  when  Majuba  Hill  was  fought  and  lost ; 
they  came  home  just  before  the  bombardment  of 
Alexandria.  Sane  Imperialism  was  just  beginning  to 
assert  itself  against  the  fool-fury  of  Jingoism  on  the 
one  band  and  the  frigid  impiety  of  Little  Englandism 
on  the  other.  The  rebuilding  of  the  Navy  had  not 
been  begun — almost  all  hope  of  the  restoration  of  our 
naval  supremacy  seemed  at  an  end. 


A   PASSING    PHASE   OF   JINGOISM. 

Prince  George  responded  eagerly  to  the  first 
promptings  of  the  Imperial  spirit  ;  nor  can  he  be 
blamed  if,  like  many  an  older  man,  he  failed  at  first 
to  distinguish  between  die  spurious  Imperialism  that 
wrecks  Empires  and  the  sane  Imperialism  that  saves 
them.  Whether  even  yet  he  has  learned  the  lesson 
of  South  Africa  thorouehly  remains  to  be  seen.  At 
one  time  he  had  not.  To  his  eager  eyes  the  Jameson 
Raid  was  simply  a  misfortune  because  "  we  had  gone 
off  at  half-cock ;  next  time  we  would  make  surer 
work."  Which  we  did  with  a  vengeance  within  two 
or  three  years  of  the  confident  prediction,  but 
only  in  order  that  we  might  dree  our  weird 
in  bringing  forth  works  meet  for  repentance. 
Certain  it  is  that  when  he  came  back  from  his  second 
long  tour  he  attributed  much  of  the  loyalty  of  our 
doniinions  beyond  the  sea  to  "  the  wise  and  just 
policy  which  in  the  last  half  century  has  been  con- 
tinuously maintained  towards  our  colonies." 

For  a  young  man  who  speaks  so  much,  and  who 
speaks  so  well,  there  is  a  surprising  absence  of  non- 
sense in  his  writings  and  his  speeches.  It  is 
impossible  here  to  do  more  than  glance  at  his  more 
notable  utterances.  He  has  had  to  make  many 
speeches  in  many  lands,  and  he  has  always  stuck  to 
the  same  keynote  which  Tennyson  sounded  in  his 
ode  on  the  opening  of  the  Indian  and  Colonial 
Exhibition  : — 

Britons'  myriad  voices  call, 

Sons,  be  welded,  each  and  all, 

Into  one  Imperial  whole. 

One  with  Britain  heart  and  soul ; 

One  life,  one  Hag,  one  fleet,  one  throne 

Britons,  hold  your  own, 

And  God  guard  all ! 

WHAT    HE   ADMIRES    IN    THE    EMPIRE. 

King  George  believes  in  the  Empire  because  he  has 
seen  it — seen  it  many  times.  He  recalls  with  pride  how 
in  his  last  round-the-world  trip,  when  he  travelled 
33,000  miles  by  sea,  he  never  set  foot  on  any  land 
where  the  Union  Jack  did  not  fly.  But  it  is  not  its 
mere  immensity  of  area  that  dazzles  his  imagination. 
As  he  looks  back  over  the  teeming  millions  of  the 
Orient  living  in  happy  contentment  and  prosperity 
under  British  rule,  he  dwells  upon  the  fact  that  "  the 
Government,  the  commerce,  and  every  form  of  enter- 
prise in  these  countries  are  under  the  leadership  and 
direction  of  but  a  handful  of  our  countrymen,  in 
order  that  we  may  realise  the  high  qualities  of  the 
men  who  have  won  and  who  keep  for  us  that  splendid 
position."  Everywhere  throughout  the  Empire  he 
finds  the  gravest  problems  solved  by  free  and  liberal 
institutions.  In  New  Zealand,  the  Maoris,  once  a 
brave  and  resolute  foe,  are  now  peaceful  and  devoted 
subjects  of  the  King.  In  Canada  he  notes  and 
admires  the  success  which  has  crowned  the  efforts  to 
weld  into  one  community  the  peoples  of  its  two 
great  races.  He  went  back  to  Canada  a  couple  of 
years  ago  to  see  still  further  evidence  of  that  miracle 
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of  justice— the  joint  commemoration  in  the  Queliec 
pageant  by  French  and  British  of  the  old  wars  of 
their  ancestors. 

HALF-EMPTY    DOMINIONS. 

But  everywhere  his  steps  he  set,  the  Royal 
traveller  was  .  confronted  with  the  spectacle  of 
Britains  beyond  the  seas  lying  empty  or  half  empty. 
While  yet  a  boy  Prince  George  was  mightily  im- 
pressed with  what  may  be  described  as  the  Imperial 
possibilities  of  emigration.  When  he  visited  Trinidad 
in  1880  the  Royal  diarists  went  into  ecstasies  over  the 
importation  of  Indian  coolies  to  open  up  the  resources 
of  that  West  Indian  island  : — 

So  intimate  and  nnitiuilly  beneficial  is  the  connection  tliat 
binds  togetVier  tlie  several  portions  of  the  British  Empire  and 
enables  the  Hindoos  of  Asia  to  attain  to  freedom  and  plenty  in 
the  empty  islands  of  the  Caribbee  in  America. 

THE    KING    AND    TARIFF    REFORM. 

The  King's  mind  is  possessed,  some  might  almost 
say  obsessed,  by  the  notion  of  peopling  the  Dominions 
beyond  the  Sea  by  the  overflow  of  the  home  popula- 
tion. It  is  this  which  made  him  in  the  days  of  his 
immaturity  swallow  so  greedily  the  bait  with  which 
Mr.  Chamberlain  hooked  so  many  gudgeons.  It  is  a 
libel  upon  the  King  to  describe  him  as  a  Protec- 
tionist. He  is  not  the  man  to  hoist  the  white,  flag 
over  the  citadel  of  Free  Trade  by  an  admission  that 
we  can  no  longer  hold  our  own  in  our  home  market 
against  rivals  whom  our  fathers  met  and  defeated  in 
the  open  markets  of  the  world,  even  when  we  were 
subjected  to  the  handicap  of  hostile  tariffs.  Every 
Protectionist  is  a  coward  at  heart,  and  as  King 
George  is  no  coward  he  is  no  Protectionist.  But  he 
was  deceived  by  the  glozing  sophistry  of  the  Mephis- 
topheles  from  Birmingham  with  his  subtle  appeals 
to  Imperial  sentiment  conveyed  in  promises  of  an 
immense  Colonial  development  consequent  upon  the 
establishment  of  a  system  of  Imperial  preference. 
The  whole  drift  of  the  King's  mind  is  towards  the 
British  Dominions  beyond  the  Sea.  How  will  this, 
that,  or  the  other  policy  affect  them  ? 

HIS    "  WAKE.  UP  "    SPEECH. 

Even  his  famous  "  Wake  up  "  speech  had,  as  the 
context  proves,  an  exclusively  Colonial  aim.  It  was 
not,  as  has  been  often  supposed,  a  general  exhort- 
ation, like  the  "  Wake  up,  John  Bull,"  which,  as  the 
title  of  a  supplement  to  the  Review  of  Reviews,  had 
been  inciting  our  public  to  a  general  pulling  of  them- 
selves together  to  keep  their  place  in  the  markets  of 
the  world.  It  was  addressed  primarily  to  our  business 
people  to  induce  them  to  maintain  their  pre-eminence 
in  the  Colonial  trade,  but  its  chief  purpose  was  to 
•emphasise  as  strongly  as  possible  the  King's  deep  and 
passionate  conviction  that  the  great  want  of  the 
Britains  beyond  the  Sea  is  the  want  of  population, 
and  that  no  duty  is  more  imperative  than  that  of 
sending  them  of  our  best  to  fill  up  the  wide,  unpeopled 
expanses  of  fertile  continents. 

As   the    speech    may  be    regarded    as   that  which 


sounds  most  clearly  the  thought  of  our  new  Sovereign, 
I  quote  this  passage  as  it  was  reported  in  the  papers 
of  December  6,  1901  : — 

To  the  distinguished  representatives  of  the  commercial 
interests  of  the  Empire,  whom  I  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
here  to-day,  I  venture  to  allude  to  the  impression  which  seemed 
generally  to  prevail  among  their  brethren  across  the  seas,  that 
the  old  country  must  wake  up  if  she  intends  to  maintain  her  old 
position  of  pre-eminence  in  her  Colonial  trade  against  foreign 
competitors.  (Hear,  hear.)  No  one  who  had  the  privilege  of 
enjoying  the  experiences  which  we  have  had  during  our  tour 
could  fail  to  be  struck  with  one  all-prevailing  and  pressing 
demand, — the  want  of  population.  Even  in  the  oldest  of  our 
Colonies  there  were  abundant  signs  of  this  need.  Boundless 
tracts  of  country  yet  unexplored,  hidden  mineral  wealth  calling 
for  development,  vast  expanses  of  virgin  soil  ready  to  yield 
profitable  crops  to  the  settlers.  And  these  can  be  enjoyed  under 
conditions  of  healthy  living,  liberal  laws,  free  institutions,  in 
exchange  for  the  over-crowded  cities  and  the  almost  hopeless 
struggle  for  existence,  which  alas  !  too  often  is  the  lot  of  many 
in  the  old  country.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  one  condition,  and  one 
only,  is  made  by  our  Colonial  brethren,  and  that  is,  "Send  us 
suitable  emigrants."  (Hear,  hear.)  I  would  go  farther,  and 
appeal  to  my  fellow-countrymen  at  home  to  prove  the  strength 
of  the  attachment  of  the  motherland  to  her  children  by  sending 
to  them  only  of  her  best.  (Cheers.)  By  this  means  we  may 
still  further  strengthen,  or  at  all  events  pass  on  unimpaired,  that 
pride  of  race,  that  unity  of  sentiment  and  purpose,  that  feeling 
of  common  loyalty  and  obligation  which  knit  together  and 
alone  can  maintain  the  integrity  of  our  Empire.  (Prolonged 
cheers.) 

EMIGRATION    AS   A    TEST    OF    IMPERIALISM. 

How  sane  and  sensible  is  this,  and  what  a  contrast 
does  it  afford  to  the  almost  incredible  wickedness  of 
the  Daily  Mail  and  other  Protectionist  papers  which 
have  all  this  spring  been  busy  doing  their  uttermost  to 
represent  emigration — which  the  King  regards  as  the 
great  Imperial  necessity — as  if  it  were  a  more  or  less 
disreputable  flight  from  Free  Trade  I  The  policy  of 
these  papers  aptly  illustrates  how  little  they  care  for 
the  Empire,  and  how  hollow  are  the  professions  of 
Imperial  patriotism  by  which  they  endeavour  to  con- 
ceal the  hungry  jaws  of  the  Protectionist  ravening  for 
his  prey. 

HIS    INDIAN   TOUR. 

Five  years  later  the  King,  then  Prince  of  Wales, 
returned  to  the  City  to  give  an  account  of  his  Indian 
tour.  His  speech  on  that  occasion — May  17th,  1906 
— was  more  brilliant  and  more  ornate,  but  not  less 
characteristic.  It  differentiates  the  King  still  more 
clearly  than  before  from  the  hateful  advocate  of  race 
ascendency  who  so  often  arrogates  to  himself  the 
exclusive  right  to  be  regarded  as  an  Imperial  patriot. 
Lord  Morley  ardently  welcomed  the  Prince's  speech 
because  he  believed  that  it  would  have  the  effect  all 
over  India  of  uniting  the  Government  and  the 
governed.  The  King,  it  must  be  admitted,  had  a 
vantage  ground  which  he  used  to  some  purpose.  He 
had  just  returned  from  travelling  over  nine  thousand 
miles  of  British  territory  in  India  and  in  Burma. 
His  cousin,  the  Tsar,  had  made  a  portion  of  the 
same  tour  some  years  before,  and  had  been 
painfully  impressed  by  the  utter  lack  of  sympathy 
between  the  Anglo-Indians   and  the  Indian  popula- 
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tion.  "  There  is  a  great  gulf  fixed,"  he  told  me,  as 
he  recounted  his  impressions.  "  It  is  not  right  to 
regard  your  fellow-men  as  if  they  were  not  human." 
The  King 'in  his  travels  had  evidently  had  it  forced 
upon  him  that  many  an  Anglo-Indian,  with  his 
insoient,  arrogant  air  of  superiority,  is  the  worst  enemy 
of  the  British  Emi)ire  in  India;  so  when  he  came 
home  to  the  Guildhall  he  contrived  to  give  these 
gentry  a  piece  of  his  mind  with  such  tact  and  good- 
nature that  the  veriest  bounder  among  them  all  could 
hardly  take  offence. 

HIS    PLEA    FOR    SYMPATHY. 

He  said : — 

I  have  realised  the  patience,  the  simplicity  of  life,  the  loyal 
devotion,  and  the  religious  spirit  which  characterise  the  Indian 
peoples.  I  know  also  their  faith  in  the  absolute  justice  and 
integrity  of  our  rule.  I  cannot  help  thinking,  from  all  I  have 
heard  and  seen,  that  the  task  of  governing  India  will  be  made 
the  easier  if  we  on  our  part  infuse  into  it  a  wider  element  of 
sympathy.  I  will  venture  to  predict  that  to  such  sympathy 
there  will  be  an  ever-abundant  and  genuine  response.  And 
may  we  not  also  hope  for  a  still  fuller  measure  of  trust  and 
confidence  in  our  earnest  desire  and  efibrts  to  promote  the  well- 
being  and  to  further  the  best  interests  of  every  class  ? 
MR.    KEIR    HARDIE    AND    THE    KING. 

Mr.  Keir  Hardie  said  pretty  much  the  same  thing  a 
year  or  two  later — not  altogether  to  the  King's  good 
pleasure.  But  it  required  more  courage  for  the 
Prince  of  Wales  to  say  what  he  did  than  for  Mr. 
Keir  Hardie  to  bear  his  rugged  testimony  to  the 
same  truth.  The  Prince  concluded  his  speech  by 
saying : — 

I  would  strongly  suggest  to  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
great  questions  which  surround  the  India  of  to-day  to  go  there 
and  learn  as  much  as  is  possible  by  personal  observation  on  the 
spot.  And  I  cannot  but  think  that  every  Briton  who  treads  the 
soil  of  India  is  assisting  towards  a  better  understanding  with  the 
Mother  Country  ;  helping  to  break  down  prejudice  ;  to  dispel 
misapprehension,  and  to  foster  sympathy  and  brotherhood. 
Thus  he  will  not  only  strengthen  the  old  ties,  but  create  new 
ones,  and  so,  please  God,  secure  a  better  understanding  and  a 
closer  union  of  hearts  between  the  Mother  Country  and  her 
Indian  Empire. 

Yet  when  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  took  this  Royal  advice 
the  King  was  far  from  satisfied  with  the  result.  The 
time  may  coine,  however,  when  the  King  may  recog- 
nise that  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  was  really  acting  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Royal  speech  at  the  Guildhall. 

THE    KING    AND    THE    NATIVE    RACES. 

Few  of  the  problems  of  Empire  are  more  thorny 
than  those  which  relate  to  the  treatment  of  the  native 
races.  The  King  has  ever  shown  himself  keenly 
alive  to  the  need  for  dealing  with  the  natives  with 
justice  and  with  sympathy.  There  was  no  more 
characteristic  speech  delivered  by  the  King  in  all  his 
wanderings  than  that  which  he  addressed  to  the 
chiefs  of  the  Blackfoot  Indians  at  Calgary,  September 
29th,  1 901.     After  a  reference  to  the  bad  old  days 


when  the  pipes  were  cold,  the  Prince  addressed  them 
as  follows  : — 

Your  requests  will  always  be  patiently  listened  to  by  those 
who  have  been  sent  by  the  King  amongst  you.  The  Indian  is  a 
true  man  and  his  words  are  true  words,  and  he  never  breaks 
thein.  He  knows  that  it  is  the  same  with  the  great  King,  my 
father,  and  with  those  whom  he  sends  to  carry  out  his  wishes. 
His  promises  last  as  long  as  the  sun  shall  shine  and  water 
shall  flow,  and  care  will  ever  be  taken  that  nothing  shall 
come  between  the  love  that  there  is  between  the  great  King 
and  you,  his  faithful  children.  I  wish  to  assure  you  that  his 
Majesty,  your  great  father,  has  as  much  love  for  you,  his 
children  of  the  setting  sun,  as  for  his  children  of  the  rising  sun. 
It  would  be  well  if  the  King  could  address  the  same 
kind  of  talk  to  the  natives  of  South  Africa.  They 
stand  in  sore  need  of  someone  to  be  their  '*  great 
father."  The  King  saw  many  of  the  chiefs  when  he 
was  in  South  Africa  in  1901,  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  his  sympathies  would  be  on  the  right  side  if,  as 
is  not  improbable,  the  newly-federated  States  deal 
unjustly  with  his  children  of  the  Southern  Continent. 

HIS    ATTITUDE    TO   THE    BOERS. 

At  first  the  X-ing  was  biassed  strongly  against  Mr. 
Kruger,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  regarded  the 
Jameson  Raid  very  much  from  the  point  of  view  of 
Mr.  Alfred  Austin.  But  the  lessons  of  the  war  came 
home  to  him  as  to  other  people,  and  no  one  rejoiced 
more  heartily  than  he  when  the  disastrous  struggle 
came  to  an  end.  When  he  was  at  Cape  Town  he 
told  the  Colonists,  who  crowded  round  him  with 
loyal  addresses : — 

I  greatly  deplore  the  continuance  of  the  lamentable  struggle 
which  has  so  long  prevailed  within  South  Africa,  and  for  the 
speedy  termination  of  which  the  whole  community  fervently 
prays. 

When  they  left  Cape  Town  they  bade  farewell  to 
the  Colony,  saying  "  that  they  can  but  reiterate  the 
earnest  hope  that  under  Divine  Providence  peace  may 
soon  be  restored  throughout  the  land,  and  that  a 
spirit  of  mutual  forbearance  and  reconciliation  may 
in  due  time  be  infused  into  the  hearts  of  the  people." 

Their  earnest  prayer  was  granted.  The  Balmoral 
Castle,  which  was  being  got  ready  to  take  the  Prince 
to  open  the  United  Parliament  of  South  Africa,  was 
an  outward  and  visible  sign  of  the  pacification 
achieved  by  the  triumph  of  the  Pro-Boers  which 
has  made  General  Botha  Premier  of  British  South 
Africa. 

HIS   AUSTRALIAN    IMPRESSIONS. 

The  King  from  his  boyhood  was  much  attracted 
by  .'Australia  and  the  Australians.  These  impressions 
were  deepened  when,  eleven  years  after,  he  opened  the 
Parliament  of  Fed(_Tated  Australia.  The  Royal  Diary, 
when  he  was  only  fifteen,  thus  recorded  the  departure 
of  the  Princes  from  Australia  : — 

After  England,  Australia  will  alw,ays  occupy  the  warmest 
corner  of  our  hearts.  \Vc  need  scarcely  say  "After  Knglaml,  " 
for  are  not  both  part  and  parcel  of  the  same  dear  country  V 
What  is  ours  is  theirs,  and  what  is  theirs  is  ours.     As  our  past 
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liislory  is  theirs,  so  may  their  future  be  bound  up  with  ours  from 
generation  to  generation.  Our  Australian  felloH'-subictts 
consist  of  the  stoutest  and  staunchest  English,  Welsh,  Scotch, 
and  Irish  men,  who  are  showing,  at  the  present  time,  an  amount 
of  energy  and  activity  in  all  branches  of  commerce,  education, 
government,  and  everything  that  makes  a  people  great,  which 
have  never  before  been  surpassed  in  the  whole  course  of  English 
history. 

To  tliis  I  add  only  one  quotation  from  the  speech 
which,  fifteen  years  later,  the  Prince  addressed  to  the 
Highland  Society  of  London  : — 

Clanship  and  Patriotism  are  so  inherent  in  the  Scottish 
character  that,  to  some,  such  a  society  as  this  may  appear  almost 
superfluous ;  but  the  further  the  limits  of  our  Empire  are 
extended  the  more  cosmopolitan  we  grow.  The  wider  our 
sympathies  are  expanded,  the  more  we  should  bear  in  mind  the 
words  which  I  find  in  an  account  of  the  society,  written  nearly 
one  hundred  years  ago,  "  that  the  glory  of  the  Empire  may  be 
upheld  in  a  united  flag  by  keeping  alive  in  its  inhabitants  the 
local  distinctions  of  English,  Scottish,  Irish,  and  Welsh,  thereby 
creating  a  generous  emulation  between  them  which,  under  the 
direction  of  one  free  and  paternal  Government,  may  promote 
the  good  and  glory  of  the  whole." 

III.— THE    KING    AND   THE   CRISIS. 

Will  King  George  V.  achieve  as  the  crowning  glory 
of  his  reign  the  federation  of  the  Empire  on  the  basis 
of  Home  Rule  all  round  ?  At  the  Royal  funeral  last 
month  the  only  constables  in  the  procession  who 
carried  guns  were  the  Royal  Irish.  The  other  con- 
stables had  no  use  for  powder  and  shot.  The  contrast 
was  as  significant  as  it  was  cruel.  To  maintain  law 
and  order  in  Ireland  under  the  King's  Government, 
the  King's  men  must  not  hesitate  to  shoot.  In  all 
other  parts  of  the  three  kingdoms  the  King's  men 
find  a  baton  ample  to  vindicate  his  authority.  That 
is  the  difference  between  government  by  consent  and 
government  by  coercion.  Will  the  King  help  us  to 
Home  Rule  ? 

There  is  one  side  of  the  King  that  would  reply, 
"  Is  thy  servant  a  dog  that  he  should  do  this  thing  ?" 
That  is  the  old  faded  Jingo  side,  which  welcomed 
the  Jameson  Raid  and  applauded  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
heresies.  But  there  is  another  side  of  him  which, 
even  though  temporarily  silenced,  will  inevitably 
make  its  voice  audible  in  the  near  future. 

THE    KING    OF    HOME   RULERS. 

The  essential  characteristic  of  King  George  is  that 
he  is  the  King  of  the  British  Dominions  beyond  the 
Sea — where  every  subject  of  the  King  is  a  Home 
Ruler.  His  chief  pulilic  work  was  the  opening  of  the 
Federal  Parliament  of  Australia.  This  was  to  have 
been  followed  by  the  opening  of  the  United  Parlia- 
ment of  South  Africa.  He  has  been  much  impressed 
by  the  reconciliation  of  the  French  Canadians,  which 
he  rightly  declared  to  be  the  chief  glory  of  British 
policy  in  the  Dominion.  Everywhere  he  has  seen 
the  same  liberal  policy  of  self-government  and  trust 
in  the  people  followed  by  the  same  fruits  of  loyalty, 
peace,  and  prosperity.     His  fingers  must  itch  to  sign 


the  law  which  will  apply  to  his  Irish  suDjects  the  same 
sovereign  specific  which  has  worked  such  miracles  of 
healing  in  Canada,  in  Australia,  and  in  South  Africa. 

HIS    OPPORTUNITY. 

The  circumstances  are  propitious.  The  Constitu- 
tional crisis  which  has  soon  to  be  faced  gives  us  an 
admirable  opportunity  of  proving  whether  the  art  of 
constructive  statesmanship  remains  amongst  us.  The 
King  is  always  insisting  upon  the  truth  that  the  days 
of  the  Rule  of  Thumb  have  passed.  Will  he  not 
endeavour  to  deal  with  the  present  crisis  in  a  some- 
what more  scientific  fashion  than  the  hugger-mugger 
makeshift  of  Veto  Resolutions  or  Rosebery  Reforms? 

No  one  wants  to  prolong  the  crisis.  No  one  wants 
a  Dissolution.  Everyone  wants  sotiie  kind  of  a 
settlement  that  will  be  a  settlement  not  only  of  the 
Second  Chamber  but  also  of  the  Home  Rule  question. 
Why  should  we  not  recognise  that  the  time  has  come 
for  us  to  put  the  whole  Constitution  into  the  melting- 
pot  and  apply  all  our  best  available  wit  and  wisdom 
to  the  task  of  evolving  some  workable  machinery  for 
the  government  of  the  Empire? 

LORD    ROSMEAD'S    FORMULA. 

"  It  is  Federate  or  Perish,"  said  Lord  Rosmead. 
"  Home  Rule  may  save  the  Empire  yet.  You  will 
never  federate  unless  you  are  driven  to  it,  and  in 
Home  Rule  you  have  the  force  necessary  to  compel 
you  to  seek  the  things  which  make  for  your  good." 
Does  the  King  see  that  as  clearly  as  did  Lord 
Rosmead  ?  Perhaps  not  yet.  But  already  he  sees 
men  as  trees  walking,  and  ere  long  the  scales  may  fall 
from  his  eyes 

CANON    DALTON's    IDEALS. 

Those  who  hold  this  sanguine  view  of  the  line 
which  the  new  King  may  be  advised  to  take  on  the 
radical  reconstitution  of  the  Constitution  will  do  well 
to  refer  to  a  very  remarkable  paper  read  before  the 
Colonial  Institute  by  Canon  Dalton  just  eight  years 
ago.  Canon  Dalton,  of  course,  spoke  only  for  him- 
self. But  Canon  Dalton  had  been  for  years  a 
devoted  advocate  of  Imperial  federation.  He  was 
the  governor  of  the  two  Princes  on  board  the 
Bacchante,  and  afterwards  he  had  accompanied  the 
Prince  of  Wales  as  his  invited  guest  on  his  visit  to 
Australia  on  the  Ophir. 

THE   PROBLEM    TO    BE    FACED. 

Starting  from  the  dictum  that  it  is  certain  that  as 
the  Colonies  grow  into  powerful  States  there  must  be 
a  change  in  the  present  arrangement,  Canon  Dalton 
pointed  out  there  are  now  forty  millions  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  twelve  millions  in  the  self-governing 
Colonies.  That  is  to  say,  nearly  one-third  of  the 
whole  of  our  fellow-countrymen  have  no  voice  now 
in  the  formation  of  our  foreign  policy.  Whether 
they  approve  or  disapprove  of  it  they  have  tol  take 
the  risks  and  consequences  attending  it. 

Something,  therefore,  must    be   done.      But    what 
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must  that  something  be?  I  quote  Canon  Dalton's 
own  words  : — 

A  regenerated  Imperial  Parliament  would  appear  to  be  the 
proi)er  organ  to  employ  for  Imperial  purposes.  The  most 
natural  and  simple  solution  would  be  for  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment to  delegate  to  the  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  people  the 
management  of  their  own  nation.il  and  domestic  affairs,  while 
retaining  the  supreme  control  of  Imperial  affairs  in  its  own 
hands,  and  to  it  then  the  Colonial  representatives  could  be 
admitted.  The  one  peat  thing  to  insist  upon  is  this,  that  if  the 
Empire  is  to  endure  these  domestic  affairs  must  be  entirely 
separated  from  the  business  of  Imperial  afTiirs — the  supreme 
questions  of  peace  and  war,  India,  the  Crown  Colonies,  and 
foreign  alfairs.  The  Imperial  Executive  and  Parliament  would 
then  deal  directly  with  everything  that  in  fact  affects  the  interests 
of  the  Empire  as  a  whole.  But  all  other  administrative  and 
legislative  matters  would  have  been  delegated  to  one  or  more 
national  executives  and  national  legislatures.  The  number  of 
members  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  would,  of  course,  be  largely 
reduced.  To  sum  up  in  few  words,  I  would  say  :  If  you  wish 
'o  work  for  the  closer  union  of  the  Empire,  consider  and  weigh 
well — (i)  The  possibility  of  separating  Imperial  from  merely 
national  matters.  (2)  Try  to  keep  an  open  mind  on  the  question 
of  reciprocity  of  trade. 

We  need  not  disturb  ourselves  about  the  second 
clause.  But  the  other  suggestion  is  at  this  juncture 
a  matter  of  first-class  importance.  We  are  face 
to  face  with  Home  Rule  and  a  revision  of 
the  whole  constitution  of  the  Imperial  Parliament. 
Why  not  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone,  and  deal  with 
both  questions  as  if  they  were,  as  they  are,  integral 
fractions  of  one  whole  ? 

WH.\T  THE   KING   MIGHT   DO. 

The  King  can  of  course  do  nothing  except  on  the 
advice  of  his  Ministers.  But  if  his  Mmisters  refuse 
to  give  him  what  he  considers  good  advice,  he  can 
dismiss  them,  and  call  to  his  councils  other  advisers 
who  will  give  him  the  advice  upon  which  he  wishes 
to  act.  The  constituencies  of  course  in  that  case 
would  have  to  be  appealed  to,  and  their  vote  would 
be  decisive.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the 
electors  would  not  rally  round  the  King  if,  while 
remaining  scrupulously  within  the  limits  of  the  law 
and  the  Constitution,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  use  the 
liberties  allowed  by  the  law  within  the  limits  of  the 
Constitution  in  order  to  achieve  what  he  believed  to 
be  a  great  and  lasting  benefit  for  the  Empire.  For 
the  kingdom  alone  he  might  not  think  it  worth  while 
to  take  such  risks  ;  but  for  the  Empire  he  might  do 
it,  and  be  encouraged  to  do  it  by  the  thought  that 
he,  and  he  alone,  is  .VI. P.  for  the  liritish  Dominions 
beyond  the  Sea.  In  pressing  for  such  a  constitu- 
tional reconstitution  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  he 
would  be  sjjeaking  not  merely  as  King,  but  as  the 
only  representative  of  twelve  million  British  citizens 
beyond  the  seas. 

WllHIN    THE    LINES    OF    THK    CONSTITUTION. 

Of  course  the  King  will  loyally  abide  by  the 
Consiiitition  ;  that  he  has  publicly  declared.      It  was 


hardly  necessary  for  him  to  make  such  a  declaration  ; 
an  unconstitutional  King  is  unthinkable.  But  the 
British  Constitution  is  very  elastic.  The  prerogatives 
of  the  Crown  are  very  vague ;  the  present  con- 
dition of  Parties  is  very  fluid ;  and  if  King  George, 
inspired  by  what  Lord  Rosebery  declares  is  his 
"  honest,  earnest  and  high-minded  desire  adequately 
to  fill  the  sublime  position  to  which  he  has  been 
called,"  should  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  ouj;ht 
to  make  a  move  in  the  direction  of  ascertaining 
what  could  be  done  in  order  to  promote  a 
peaceful  settlement  by  consent  of  the  outstand- 
ing constitutional  difficulties,  he  might  do  much. 
Lord  Rosebery  certifies  that  he  has  an  honest  desire, 
and  the  complete  capacity,  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
King  of  Great  Britain  and  Emperor  of  India  "  as 
adequately  as  man  can  discharge  them."  If  to  this 
we  add  that  he  is  also  King  of  the  British  Dominions 
beyond  the  Sea,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  our  new  Sove- 
reign will  discharge  his  duties  as  "  adequately  as  man 
can  discharge  them  "  if  he  takes  no  steps  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  a  concordat  can  be  arrived  at 
between  the  two  Parties  for  submission  to  the 
Colonies  upon  some  such  scheme  as  that  which 
Canon  Dalton  foreshadowed.  It  is  all  very  well 
saying  that  the  Unionist  Party  can  never  agree  to 
Home  Rule.  Considering  the  lengths  to  which  Mr. 
Balfour,  Mr.  Wyndham  and  Sir  Antony  Macdonnell 
went,  with  the  approval  of  the  late  King,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Devolution  in  Ireland,  it  is  nonsense  to  talk 
about  the  attitude  of  the  Unionist  Party  being  one 
of  uncompromising  hostility  to  all  movements  in  that 
direction. 

THE   UNIONIST   NON    POSSU.MUS. 

Mr.  William  O'Brien,  who  is  at  present  in  very  close 
relations  with  certain   members  of  the  Conservative 
Party,  has  been  declaring  emphatically  his  belief  that 
very  little  modification  of  the  Nationalist  attitude  in 
Ireland  would  lead  to  the  concession  of  Home  Rule 
by  general  consent.     William   O'Brien   is  a  sanguine 
man,  but  there  is  nothing  inconceivable  in  the  idea 
that  the  Conservatives  will    follow   their    traditional 
policy  of  carrying  out  the  measures  which  once  they 
bitterly  opposed.     It  is  the  custom  in  this  countrj'  for 
Liberals  to  start  the  hare  and  for  the  Tories  to  catch 
it.     It  was  so  in  relation   to  the  Corn  Laws  and  in 
relation  to   Household  Suffrage,  and  it  may  be  so  in 
relation  to  Home   Rule.     Anyhow,  if  King  Georgi 
should    decide    that    the   duty  of   his   high  position 
imposed  upon  him  the  attempt  to  promote  a  peaceful 
settlement   of    the    Constitutional    struggle,    he    ran; 
hardly  do  better  than  follow  the  lines  laid  down  b 
his    old   governor,   Canon    Dalton.     Such   a   polic 
would  be  enthusiastically  received  throughout  Create 
Britain.     Whether  the  enterprise    failed   or    whetln 
'.t  .succeeded,   it    would  equally   mark    out    our    ncn 
Sovereign  as  a  man  of  initiative,  courage,  and   fou 
sight. 
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V,'UA.    HE    TAKE    THE    RISK? 

It  is  of  course  a  policy  not  without  its  risks,  but  in 
the  profession  in  which  Kin;^  (Jeorge  was  reared  men 
are  accustomed  to  take  risks,  and  a  man  who  risks 
nothing  gains  nothing.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
reconciliation  of  Ireland  and  the  amicable  settlement  of 
the  feud  between  the  Lords  and  the  Commons  would 
be  a  double  triumph  which  would  add  glory  to  any 
reign.  The  King  is  young  ;  he  is  ambitious  ;  he  is 
weighed  down  by  the  sense  of  a  great  inheritance. 
He  has  a  profound  sense  of  his  dependence  upon 
Almighty  God,  in  Whom  he  has  a  simple  sailor's 
faith. 

He  is  passionately  determined  to  wake  up  England, 
to  impress  upon  her,  in  season  and  out  of  season, 
that  the  Empire  has  need  of  trained  intellect  in  the 
development  of  its  vast  inheritance.  A  contributor 
to  Fry's  Ma^^aziiie,  signing  himself  "  Equerry,"  wrote 
thus  of  the  Prince  before  he  became  King  : — 

In  all  things  the  Prince  believes  in  science.  He  sees  that  no 
nation  can  prevail  in  the  struggle  !br  existence  which  is  not 
scienlifically  equipped.  He  deplores  the  excessive  frivolity  of 
Society,  not  btcause  it  appears  wicked  to  him,  but  because  it  is 
unscientific,  a  childish  travesty  of  real  life. 

THE    .MANTLE    OF    THE    PEACE.NtAKER. 

Before  the  beginning  of  the  late  reign  the  Duke 
of  York  had  not  learned  to  appreciate  the  supreme 
importance  of  peace  among  the  nations.  But  this 
has  grown  with  the  years  and  the  example  of  his 
father,  and  the  world-wide  recognition  of  the 
services  of  his  father  in  the  rok  of  Peacemaker 
has    done    much    to    brighten  and   ripen  his  views 


on  this  matter.  He  is  as  strong  as  ever  for  a 
"  two-keels  to-one "  Navy,  but  that  is  a  si/if  <juA 
lion  for  the  security  and  independence  of  our 
Empire.  He  is  also  enthusiastic  for  the  promotion 
of  military  training  among  our  young  people.  He 
thinks  that  the  cadet  corps  movement  is  a  strong 
power  for  good,  for  besides  the  benefit  of  physical 
training  it  inculcates  into  the  coming  generation  that 
spirit  of  subordination  and  esfirit  de  corps  which  is  so 
essential  in  the  development  of  national  character. 
But  over  and  above  all  he  is  an.\ious  to  tiiaintain 
international  peace.  When  he  uncovered  the  Champ- 
lain  monument  at  Quebec  last  July  he  said  :— 

We  recognise  that  the  presence  of  representatives  of  France 
and  the  United  States  among  us  testifies  to  the  growth  of  the 
spirit  of  friendliness  between  the  nations.  On  that  spirit  the 
progress  of  humanity  largely  depends  ;  in  it,  I  hope  and  believe, 
true  progress  will  express  itself  more  and  more  during  the  years 
to  come.  The  high  ideal  of  universal  peace  and  brotheihood 
may  be  far  from  realisation,  but  every  act  that  promotes  har- 
mony among  the  nations  points  the  way  towards  its  attainment. 

I  cannot  sum  up  the  aims  and  aspirations  of  King 
George  better  than  in  the  concluding  stanzas  of  Mr. 
Eric  Mackay's  poem  upon  Imperial  Federation  :— 

.   .   .   this  our  glory  still  :  to  bear  the  palm 

In  all  true  enterprise, 

And  everywhere,  in  tempest  and  in  calm, 

To  front  the  future  with  unfearing  eyes. 

And  sway  the  seas  where  our  advancement  lies 

With  freedom's  flag  uplifted,  and  unfurled  : 

And  this  our  rallying-cry,  whate'er  befall, 

Cood-will  to  men,  and  peace  throughout  the  world. 

But  England, — England, — England  over  all  ! 


The  Connecting  Link  in  the  Anglo-American  Alliance. 


Current  History  in  Caricature. 

"O  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us, 
To  see  oursels  as  ithers  see  us." — BURNS. 


irMII.  OR   niE  L'jMl'lN  i-hakivap.i 


I,   niNp  i\  I  lui.n  M'l 


ErUOPK'S   TiniiUTE. 


ISy  fenniiiiin  .)/  Ihe  pr.-'frii-li^yi  ,•/  ■'  I'ufidi  "J 

From  the  Special  "In  Memoriam  "  number  of  "Punch,"  May  i8th. 


I  UK  Bisiioi*  lilRli :  "  Won'l  you  come  and  have  a  slid  at  us  ?  "  John  Bull  and  his  real  Teddy   Bear 
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]'.  :  [Bologna. 

An  Italian  View  of  the  Unrest  in  Egypt. 

The  Itali.xn  carlooiiist  shoivs  the  Sphinx  weeping  uver  the  vanished  peace  of  the  Pharaohs.  England  is  represented  as 
umble  and  feeble,  but  the  British  Army  is  tugging  with  might  and  main  at  the  "  Policy  of  Repression"  wheel  of  the  Vice-rega! 
'oach  of  the  Eg^'ptian  Government.     Sleanwhile  the  driver,  Anarchy,  is  doing  his  utmost  to  arouse  the  Egyptian  Crocodile  by 

rously  lashing  it.     Probably  he  will  next  turn  his  attention  to  the  Egyptian  Army  riding  on  the  Tortoise. 


Longed-for  Laurels. 

A'lLHELM  :    "Ah,   my    friend;   if  I  only  dared  to  speak  as 

you  did — before  you  became  too  hoarse  to  speak  at  all !  " 


Roosevelt  in  Europe. 
The  monarchs  are  all  cominf;  to  criticise. 
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Pasfuina.l  [Turin. 

Consolation  for  the  Tsar. 

Nicholas  :  "Thanks  to  our  likeness,  my  dear  George,  I  shall 

be  able  now  to  get  about  the  world  and  enjoy  myself ! " 


(CD) 


■>.]  IT 

"Alas,  what  shall  I  do  ?    Their  father  is  dead,  an. 
they  are  all  quarrelling  and  fighting." 


The  Nkw  Era  in  the  Balkans  (waving  Constitution  Flag  to  the  European 
Ciinlingcnts) :  "Get  away  home,  you  amphibious  animal.  Much  you  did  for 
reforms !  With  this  flag  I  will  issue  my  commands  to  my  ship  Prosrcss,  which  will 
bring  liberty  to  oppressed  Macedon." 


Bmur.\  [lievlin 

A  Cabinet  Council. 

The  Crown  Prince  of  Germany  :  "  I 
been  taking  an  interest  in  politics  lately. 


Current  History  in   Caricature 
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(I  uU 

Conolanus  Up  to-Date 

The  Mob  :  "  We  charge  you,  that  you  have  contrived  to 
take  from  Rome  all  season'd  office,  and  to  wind  yourself  into  a 
power  tyrannical,  for  which  you  are  a  traitor  to  the  people." 

CoRloi.ANUS  (Mr.  Redmond):  "Call  nie  their  traitor! 
Thou  injurious  tribune  ...  I  would  say  thou  lies!  ...  I 
banish  vou." 


Pnigycsshv  Monthly.}  [South  Africa. 

Hertzog  v.  Gunn. 

J/ivpi>s  of  the  Burning  Language  Question  in  South  Africa. 


itely. 


Lustigc  Blaltcr.}  Ilieilin. 

Roosevelt     (writing)  :     "  Roosevelt,     the     Great    Future 
Emperor  of  America." 

Bear  :    "  Now    then  ;    none  of  your  hunter's  Latin  in  my 
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Between  Two  Stools. 

Will   the   poor  National   Liberal   dog  remain  faithful  to  his 
ister    (Freethought)   when  Conservatives    and   Liberals    keen 


The   Topic   of    the   Month. 

THE    TWO    KINGS:    PAST,   PRESENT,   AND   FUTURE. 

IN  the  monthly  magazines  the  one  topic  obscures  all  others.  The  death  of  King  Edward,  the  accession  of 
King  George,  the  probable  eficct  the  change  of  Sovereign  will  have  upon  the  Constitutional  crisis,  are 
discussed  by  all  our  foremost  writers,  and  in  order  to  obtain  s|)ace  adequately  to  deal  with  these 
contributions  to  contemporary  history,  I  replace  the  Book  of  the  Month  by  an  exhaustive  resume  of  the 
tributes  and  criticisms  and  speculations  of  the  leading  periodicals  i)uhlished  to  June  ist.  Thanks  to  the  date 
of  our  publication,  the  Review  or  Reviews  of  last  month  was  the  only  May  magazine  that  dealt  with  the 
sad  event  which  has  thrown  the  Empire  into  mourning.  In  compiling  this  summary,  with  e,\tracts,  of  the 
articles  in  the  magazines,  I  divide  the  one  topic  into  its  three-fold  aspect,  viz.,  the  Secret  of  King  Edward  ; 
the  Character  of  King  George ;  and  the  Prospects  of  the  Constitution. 


I.— THE   SECRET   OF    KING    EDWARD. 

What  was  the  secret  of  King  Edward's  unexampled 
popularity  ?  On  this  question  most  writers  agree.  It 
was  not  his  ability,  his  intellect,  his  virtue.  It  was 
his  natural  good-heartedliess,  his  unaffected  friendli- 
ness, and,  in  one  word,  his  kind  lieart. 

The  King  as  a  Diplomatist. 
Dr.  Dillon,  in  the  Chronique  of  Foreign  Affairs  m 
the  Cuiitfiii/>omry  Revifw,  explains  from  first  hand 
knowledge  the  |jart  which  the  King  has  played  in 
foreign  affairs.  He  says  that  the  King,  despite  what 
Mr.  Balfour  says,  did  play  a  leading,  if  not  a  pro- 
minent, role  in  Britain's  and  the  world's  affairs. 

Dr.  Dillon  refers  darkly  to  two  instances  in  which 
the  King  exercised  decisive  influence.  The  first  was 
when  a  certain  line  of  action — technically  a  matter  of 
courtly  courtesy,  essentially  a  stroke  of  political 
diplomacy — was  submitted  to  his  consideration,  as 
likely  to  be  advantageous  to  Great  Britain  and  con- 
ducing to  European  peace.  The  King  considered 
the  question,  but  declined  to  undertake  it.  The 
hour,  he  said,  had  not  yet  struck  : — 

On  another  occasion,  a  serious  dani^er,  liitherto,  I  believe, 
unrecorded,  wliich  menaced  this  country  from  a  side  then 
formidable,  but  now  tlie  reverse  of  unfriendly,  was  deftly 
warded  off  and  its  source  scaled  ap  altogether,  by  the  benign 
influence  of  the  King.  True,  it  was  only  influence,  not 
intervention,  still  less  diplomatic  negotiation.  In  fact,  the 
special  subject  which  evoked  his  solicitude  was  hardly  touched 
upon  in  the  exchange  of  views  that  passed  between  him  and  the 
personage  on  whom  the  final  decision  rested. 

Dr.  Dillon  then  refers  to  two  other  schemes  about 
which  we  arc  left  guessing  : — 

The  delicate,  tentative  and  seemingly  infructuous  task  of 
limiting  armaihents  which  was  mooted  in  the  Palace  of  Kron- 
berg  two  years  ago  hardly  comes  into  consideration  here.  Nor 
did  the  late  King  himself  play  a  leading,  or  indeed  a  personal, 
part  in  it.  And,  after  all,  even  that  was  not  entirely  without 
effect ;  later  tidings  from  Berlin  offered  some  grounds  for  hoping 
that  even  this  matter  may  perhaps  be  one  day  settled  by  the 
chiefs  of  the  two  Stales,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  them  both. 
In  IschI,  loo,  a  hitch  hindered  the  realisation  of  a  well-meant 
combination  which,  had  it  been  carried,  would  have  displaced 
the  one  formidable  danger  to  Kurope's  tranquillity.  But  from 
the  outset  scant  hopes  were  harboured  that  it  would  further  the 
aim  pursued. 


A  SroRV  OF  THE  King's  Diplomacy. 
Mr.  Maxse,  in  the  National  Rn'ieiv,  says  : — 
As  an  illustration  of  our  late  Sovereign's  tact,  which  amounted 
to  genius  in  dealing  with  delicate  situations,  we  may  mentinn  a 
much-canvassed  visit  paid  a  few  years  ago  to  an  illustrious 
monarch  whose  suspicions  of  British  policy  had  been  assiduously 
fomented  by  reactionary  advisers,  who  were  particularly  anxious, 
for  their  own  purposes,  that  their  Sovereign  should  have  no 
intercourse  with  our  Sovereign.  Their  efi'urts  to  prevent  the 
meeting  were  cleverly  seconded  by  certain  foreign  diplomats 
who  had  their  own  reasons  for  desiring  a  fiasco.  'Jhe  Sovereign 
in  question  was  categorically  assured  that  King  Edward's  single 
object  was  to  lure  his  host  into  some  aggressive  Machiavelian 
combination  equally  advantageous  to  Great  Britain  and 
disastrous  to  his  own  country.  So  assiduous  were  these  marplots 
that  His  Majesty  was  almost  persuaded  at  the  eleventh  hour  to 
excuse  himself  from  the  meeting,  but  wiser  counsels  happily 
prevailed.  King  Edward,  who,  needless  to  say,  was  entirely 
innocent  of  any  of  the  schemes  imputed  to  him,  arrived,  and 
during  a  delightful  visit  lasting  several  days  not  a  single  word 
was  exchanged  between  the  monarchs  upon  any  internalional 
topic.  Thus  the  host  realised  that  British  policy  had  Ijcen 
misrepresented,  and  the  King  gained  his  goodwill  and 
confidence.  But  so  convinced  were  diplomats  elsewhere  of  ihc 
momentous  decisions  arrived  at  that  one  foreign  country  trans- 
formed its  policy,  and  opened  a  new  chapter  in  the  Near  East. 
This  is  one  of  the  strangest  episotles  in  modern  history,  and 
proves  the  potency  of  a  friendly  cigar. 

The  Magician  of  the  Lmi'Onderables. 


'ONDERABLES.  A     ^ 

r.    Garvin    pjys    a\ 
,  who  "  created    a   \ 


In   the    Fortnightly   Review    Mr. 
glowing    tribute   to  King  Edward 
wholly  new  cotiception  of  what  the  riile  of  monarch 
in  the  modern  world  may  be.     His  short  reign  set 
precedent,  not  easy  indeed  to  imitate,  but  certain  to 
affect  the  whole  future  of  kingship,"  and  opi 
new  epoch  in  every  aspect  of  British  policy — foreign 
imperial,    domestic.      Discussing    the   secret   of 
King's  success,  .Mr.  Garvin  says  : — 

The   extraordinary  evidence  of  universal  pain  following  a 
unmatched  popularity  showed  that  there  was  in  King  Kdwaril 
character  some  winning  and  persuasive  influence  which  elude! 
exact   analysis.     Very   human   he   was,   and    ordinary    liuma 
nature   everywhere    was   attracted    to   him    and,    in    a    sense, 
magnetised.     That  was  the  strongest  secret  of  his  inlluence,  and; 
though  in  itself  not  the  highest  secret,  it  was  the  best  agency  for 
his  highest  purposes.     It  is  safe  to  say  that  political  psychology' 
will  often  turn  Irack  to  this  factor  in  King  Edward's  career.     It 
enabled  him  to  give  more  efi'ect  to  the  imponderable  in  all  publii 
affairs,  international  and  other,  than  any  statesman  or  sovereigrt 
had  ever  before  given  to  it  ;  and  his  t.ict,   the   suggestivenes.< 
that  be  threw  into  ordinary  words  without  the  least  approach 
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to  an  indiscretion,  his  easy  and  ycl  significant  address,  indefinable 
agencies  wielded  with  infinite  lightness,  became  assets  of  the 
world's  politics. 

The  Creaior  op  International  Confidence. 

The  article  on  the  King  in  the  Eii^/is/i  RtTiac 
says  that  the  personality  of  King  Edward  raised  Eng- 
land to  her  present  position  in  Europe  ;  so  may  his 
removal  depose  her.  The  writer  is  a  rather  flamboyant 
person.  He  says  the  formalism  of  the  Victorian  era 
had  entied  by  eviscerating  the  stomach  of  the  national 
endeavour  ;  we  had  grown  stern  without  sturdiness, 
dull  of  vision,  overproud,  overbearing.  All  that  the 
King  broke  down.  Instead  of  the  Juggernaut  of  a 
brutal  and  cynical  Imperialism,  our  colonial  and 
Imperial  policy  is  recognised  as  a  clean  and  sound 
one.  For  the  first  time  since  the  Crimean  War 
foreigners  are  prei)ared  to  accept  us  as  a  disinterested 
human  and  civilising  force,  as  a  lamp  in  the  twilight 
of  progress.  Without  striking  a  blow  our  inter- 
national power  has  crystallised  into  a  magnificent 
supremacy. 

The  Truly  Parisian  King. 

Mr.  Laurence  Jerrold  contributes  to  the  Con- 
teniporary  Rcinew  an  article  concerning  the  King  in 
Paris.  He  lays  great  stress  upon  the  fact  that  the 
French  did  not  want  the  Entente,  that  King  Edward 
by  sheer  force  of  courage  and  divination  forced  it 
upon  them  : — 

King  Edward  came  like  a  man  forcing  his  friendship  upon  a 
stand-offish  family.  The  French  did  not  want  it  ;  they  wuuUl 
just  as  well  have  accepted  (politically,  and  only  politically,  no 
doubt)  the  hand  of  Germany  a  few  years  before  ;  they 
deliberately  allowed  England,  through  her  Kin;;,  to  make  all 
the  advances,  and  they  did  not  take  one  step  forward  towards 
meeting  her.  All  this,  which  has  never  been  said  outright,  can 
be  said  bluntly  now.  King  Edward  was  not  welcome  when  he 
came  to  Paris  bringing  the  offer  of  the  EnUnk  Cotdialc.  We 
in  Paris  thought  he  very  well  might  be  hissed.  Edward  VII. 
had  read  Parisians  with  extraordinary  perspicacity.  The  very 
thing  to  appeal  to  them  was,  .as  we  acknowledged  afterwards, 
what  he  had  done,  to  come  boldly,  without  asking  by  their 
leave,  to  them,  then  a  politically  hostile  people. 

This  suddenly  struck  the  Parisian  imagination, 
h  a  few  decisive  strokes  they  drew  for  themselves 
"  i-.e  portrait  of  a  King  who  was  a  real  man,  "  Le  Roi 
Edouard."  In  France,  whenever  he  came,  he  not 
only  always  did  the  right  thing,  but  he  always  did  the 
real  thing.  He  never  missed  an  opportunity,  and 
never  seemed  to  go  out  of  his  way  to  create  one. 
He  always  did  the  Parisian  things  naturally  : — 

In  fact,  compared  witli  him,  not  only  I'roidents  of  the 
Republic  but  Parisian  aristocr-acy  seemed  provincial  to  the 
Parisian.  That  is  why  Parisians  are  not  in ,  the  least  gushing 
when  they  talk  of  "  their  national  loss  "  and  feel  that  they  have 
lost  the  King  of  Paris. 

An  Appreciation  by  the  Bishop  of  Ripon. 

The  Niiuteeutli  Century  publishes  what  is  called 
"  An  Appreciation,"  but  which  reads  like  a  sermon, 
by  the  Bi.shop  of  Ripon.  There  is  not  much  in  it 
which  is  novel.  Of  the  thousand  stories  of  the  King's 
thoughifulness,  which  he  says  are  being  told  through- 
out the  country,  he  only  tells  us  one,  namely,  where 


the  King,  when  travelling,  recognises  a  lady  whom 
he  had  only  seen  half  a  dozen  times  before,  and 
immediately  stepped  forward  and  asked  whether  her 
health  was  re-established. 

'I'he  common  denominator  of  the  public  apprecia- 
tion of  the  King  was,  says  the  Bishop,  his  personality, 
genuine,  loyal,  single-minded,  a  force  valuable  at  all 
times,  but  more  than  ever  valuable  in  times  of  crisis. 
Almost  the  only  personal  touch  in  this  appreciation 
is  the  following  reminiscence.  The  Bishop  says  that 
!ie  first  .saw  the  late  King  nearly  sixty  years  ago  in 
Liverpool,  on  a  drenching  wet  day.  lie  waited  with 
the  crowd  for  the  arrival  of  the  Royal  party  at  the 
landing  stage : — 

We  saw  the  Royal  visiters  ;  the  Queen  and  Prince  .\lbert 
passed,  but  my  clearest  recollection  is  of  the  fair  boy,  about  my 
own  age,  whose  sunny  hair  made  a  brightness  upon  the  grey 
.scene  as  he  lifted  his  cap  in  answer  to  the  salutes  of  the  crowd. 
Even  then,  boy  as  I  was,  I  noticed  the  native  and  unaffected 
grace  with  which  he  bore  himself.  The  last  time  I  saw  him, 
he  lay  with  folded  hands  calm  and  still  upon  his  narrow  bed. 
It  was  hard  to  believe  that  I  w.as  looking  upon  the  one 
whose  bright  untried  face  I  had  seen  more  than  half  a  century 
earlier  ;  for  in  the  hour  of  death's  carving  something  unrecog. 
nised  before  comes  out,  and  the  quiet  face  and  noble  head  I 
looked  upon  showed  marks  and  features  of  force  and  power 
which  in  life  were  sweetly  veiled  by  the  brightness  of  his  smile 
and  the  charm  of  his  manner. 

"He  was  Very  Kind." 
Writing  in  Cornhill,  Mr.  A.  C.  Benson  says  : — 
It  is  as  easy  to  describe  as  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the 
secret  of  King  Edward's  personal  influence.  It  came  from  a 
frank  and  manifest  love  of  life,  not  enjoyed  in  a  selfish  isolation,  " 
but  with  an  open-handed  generosity,  and  a  desire  to  share  with 
others  and  to  communicate  to  them  his  own  enjoyment,  his 
delight  in  existence,  with  all  its  interests,  pleasures,  and  duties. 
May  I  be  pardoned  for  relating  a  simple  personal  reminiscence  ? 
I  came  away  fiom  an  interview  with  the  King  at  Buckingham 
Palace,  in  which  he  had  spoken  to  nic  very  warmly  and 
graciously  of  the  Letters  of  Queen  Victoria.  When  I  came 
out,  an  Equerry,  with  whom  1  was  ,acquaintc<l,  was  waiting  for 
me.  "  Well,"  he  said,  "  how  did  you  fare  ?"  I  said  the  only 
words  which  came  into  my  mind  :  "The  King  was  very  kind." 
"  He  alw.ays  is,"  said  the  Equerry,  with  a  smile.  That  was 
the  simple  secret — an  invariable  and  genuine  kindness  which 
streamed  from  the  |King  like  light  from  the  sun.  Jut  besiile 
that,  there  was  an  added  grace  in  the  extraordinary  personal 
charm  of  the  King's  look  and  voice  and  manner.  lie  set  one 
at  one's  ease,  instantly  and  immediately,  with  a  perfect  simpli- 
city of  address.  lie  seemed  not  to  have  learned  or  inquired, 
but  to  know  and  remember  everything  about  one.  He  made, 
on  tliat  occasion,  a  reference  to  my  father,  with  a  tenderness  of 
reminiscence  that  could  not  be  simulated  or  misunderstood. 

All  the  qualities  which  underlie  the  British  ideal  of  sport 
existed  naturally  in  the  King's  temperament.  He  was  ambitious 
without  jealousy,  modest  under  success,  and  good-humoured 
under  defeat.  He  w.as  tranquil  in  anxiety,  courageous  in 
danger,  and  simple  in  prosperity.  And  in  English  public  life 
he  set  an  example  to  all  politicians  and  statesmen  of  genial 
courtesy  and  unruflted  bonhomie,  which  did  not  stand  for  an 
a'jsence  of  conviction,  but  for  a  resolute  subordination  of  all 
predilections  to  harmony  and  concord. 

The  Most  Popular  Man  in  the  World. 
The  writer  in  Blackwiwd  is  no  panegyrist,  and  does 
not  forget  to  add  vinegar  to  his  salad.     He  says  : — 

It  is  not  easy,  as  yet,  to  s.iy  precisely  what  Edwaril  VII. 
achieved  for  the  peace  of  Europe.     His  influence  is  still  vague 
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and  uncertain.  But  without  anticipating  the  verdict  of  history, 
we  may  declare  that  since  he  went  as  a  royal  ambassador  to 
foreign  courts  there  has  been  »  more  humane  interpretation  of 
politics  and  their  purpose.  The  lesson  of  his  influence  is  a 
lesson  of  humanity.  We  sh.ill  do  him  no  discredit  if  we  acknow- 
ledge that  he  was  not  a  statesman  of  the  highest  rank.  But  he 
showed  what  no  other  King  has  ever  shown,  that  a  finished 
man  of  the  world  may  interjjose  upon  ground  too  dangerous  for 
the  political  philosopher,  and  that  even  in  the  hostile  atmosphere 
of  foreign  courts,  manners  still  niake  man. 

How  was  it  then  that  he  had  become,  without  pre- 


Uingdom.  He  carried  the  faculty  of  friendship,  wliich  had 
served  him  so  long  and  so  well  in  private,  into  the  sphere  of 
politics,  and  at  a  word  peace  seemed  to  alight  upon  his  shoulder. 

His  Recognition  oi'  the  Inflitence  of  Women. 
'Y\\&  En;^lisInuom,iii  recalls  with  satisfaction  that  "one 
of  his  last  acts  was  t<;  remember  the  great  English- 
woman, Miss  Weston,  and  to  send  her  a  congratu- 
latory message  on  her  seventieth  birthday.  He  knew 
what  one  woman's  influence  had  done  to  render  the 
service  of  his  Naw  more  efficient. 


PORTRAITS    OF    KING    EDWARD. 
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From  a  photograph  taken  when  he  was  Prince  of 
V/ales  for  the  "  Review  of  Reviews '  Album  of 
"  Notables  of  Britain." 

meditation  or  sacrifice,  the  most  popular  man  in  the 
world  ? — 

It  w.is,  before  all  things,  his  temperament  to  which  he  owed 
this  triumph  over  life.  He  had  a  rare  faculty  of  displacement. 
In  whatever  station  he  had  been  born,  he  would  have  attracted 
the  notice  and  .ndmiration  of  his  fellows.  He  imposed  himself 
upon  others  naturally  and  without  eflort.  And  the  gifts,  Ijorn 
in  him,  were  nurtured  and  improved  by  a  wise  education.  A 
curiosity  of  life,  a  desire  to  know  and  understand  all  new  things 
— these  were  governing  qualities  in  the  mind  of  Edward  VH. 
With  a  kindly  hand  he  tore  down  the  veil  of  secrecy  which  has 
hedged  the  life  and  person  of  our  Kings.  He  came  forth  to 
share  the  pleasures  and  pursuits  of  his  people.  Wherever  he 
went  he  carrird  with  him  the  same  quick  sympathy,  the  same 
case  of  manner  which  have  served  him  in  the  conquest  of  his  own 
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From    an    early  photograph,  which  shows  a  striking 
likeness  to  his  father,  the  Prince  Consort 


"  In  his  reign  Florence  Nightingale  was  given  the 
Order  of  Merit,  which  was  but  the  outward  and 
visible  symbol  of  what  she  had  won  in  the  eyes  of 
the  nation  fifty  years  earlier.  The  light  comes  slowly, 
and  the  late  King  had  no  'open  vision'  on  the 
removal  of  sex  disabilities.  All  the  more  must  we 
recognise  that  wlu-n  he  saw  good  work  done  bv 
women,  even  in  regions  where  he  believed,  accordini; 
to  the  legendary  tradition  of  his  fellow-countrvm  n. 
that  they  had  neither  place  nor  position,  he  (ii  i 
realise  that,  in  spite  of  their  disabilities,  they  ln'l 
proved  themselves  empire-builders." 
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His  Influence  on  Religious  Thoit.ht. 

Mr.  Arihur  Ranfom,  writing  in  the  IVcstmiiistcr 
/urifii',  lays  special  stress  on  what  he  styles  the 
Victoria-Edward  influence  on  theological  and  eccle- 
siastical controversy.     He  says  : — 

Perhaps  there  is  nothing  in  the  domestic  policy  of  Victori.i 
ami  Edward  which  has  been  more  praiseworthy  than  the  attituile 
of  llie  Crown  towards  the  ever-varying  and  exceptionally  vigorous 
theological  and  ecclesiastical  controversies  of  the  last  seventy 
years.  Not  only  has  the  Crown  always  refrained  from  uncon- 
stitutional interference,  and  even  from,  any  suggestion  of  oflicial 
partisanship,  but  it  has  constantly  exhibited  a  recognition  of  the 
healthiness  of  this  free  and  strenuous  movement.  The  Prince 
Consort  brought  with  him  an  atmosphere  of  theological  freedom  : 
.and  this  atmosphere  h.as  marked  the  history  of  the  whole  of  the 
Royal  Family.  No  sect,  no  party,  was  ever — so  far  as  I  have 
been  aware  —  made  to  feel  that  the  Crown  held  any  senti- 
ment other  than  sympathy  tonards  those  who  were  honestly 
endeavouring  to  realise  their  own  convictions.  The  policy 
has  been  that  of  wisely  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  sympathetically 
leaving  alone. 

A  Socialist  Estimate. 

The  Editor  of  the  Socialist  Ra>ieiu  for  June 
says  : — 

The  late  King  had  much  human  nature  about  him,  and 
on  the  whole  sought  to  serve  the  .State.  He  played  a  dangerous 
game  in  trying  to  readjust  the  "balance  of  power"  in  Europe. 
He  compelled  us  to  shake  hands  with  Russia,  and  his  policy 
forced  Germany  to  embark  upon  a  vigorous  naval  programme. 
So  wc  doubt  very  much  if,  when  all  the  facts  are  known,  and 
his  intentions  are  valued  by  their  results,  he  will  still  be  known 
as  the  peacemaker.  To-day,  we  can  afford  to  judge  him  by  his 
intentions  alone. 

11.— THE   CHAR.\CTER   OF   KING  GEORGE. 

All  writers  agree  that  King  George  is  a  man  a 
high  character,  of  strong  convictions,  and  no  small 
ambition. 

"  A  Man  Who  Does  Things." 

Mr.  Sydney  Brooks  rates  the  new  King  very  highly 
indeed.    Writing  in  \he  Forfiiighlly  Revieiu  he  says  : — 

I  look  round  and  I  see  no  statesman  untrammelled,  powerful, 
persuasive  enough  to  turn  to  national  account  the  propitious 
influences  and  emotions  of  the  hour,  to  stop  this  dire  drift 
towards  a  whirlpool  of  chaos  and  faction,  to  make  a  final  stand 
for  safety  and  sanity.  I  see  none — unless,  indeed,  it  be  his 
Majesty,  King  George  V.  King  George  is  in  most  respects  as 
amply  qu.alilied  to  cope  with  the  situation  that  lies  ahead  of 
him  as  was  King  Edward  ;  in  a  few  respects  he  is,  perhaps,  less 
qualified,  and  in  a  few  others  more  so.  Though  he  would 
regret  the  necfssily  of  having  to  make  a  decision  so  early  in 
his  reign  on  so  vital  an  issue,  the  responsibility  would  not 
frighten  him.  His  training  as  a  sailor  taught  him  how  to  make 
decisions  and  meet  responsibilities  ;  he  is  probably  already  as 
well  posted  on  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  main  question  as  the 
average  Member  of  Parliament ;  and  if  the  obligation  were 
forced  upon  him  of  taking  a  definite  stand,  he  would  have  no 
hesitation  in  facing  it. 

Of  the  King's  personal  character  Mr.  Brooks 
says  : — 

Some  things  are  clear  already.  The  absolute  blamelessness 
"f  his  private  life,  his  modesty  and  good  nature,  his  .sportsman- 
ship, his  insistent  sense  of  duty,  his  frankness  and  honesty — 
these  are  fundamental  attributes  that  declare  themselves  in  his 
face,  his  demeanour,  in  every  speech  and  action  of  his  career. 
To  these  qualities  the  nation  holds,  just  as  it  holds  to  the 
transparent  benevolence,  good  sense  and  practicality  of  Queen 


Afary,  and  to  the  certainly  that  the  new  King  and  Queen  will 
maintain  a  Court  that  in  dignity  and  simplicity  might  serve  as  a 
moilel  for  any  household  in  the  laml.  Hut  probably  only  his 
intimates  arc  aware  that  the  King  |>o.^sesses  a  far  more  vivid 
individuality  than  the  country  yet  suspects.  One  cannot,  indeed, 
talk  with  anyone  who  knows  his  Majesty  really  well  without 
being  made  to  understand  that  in  his  own  way  King  George  has 
a  personality  not  less  pronounced  than  was  King  Edward's  ; 
that  he  has,  for  instance,  a  power  of  emotionalism  unusual  in 
an  Englishman  ;  that  he  belongs  distinctly  to  the  category  of 
men  who  "do  things"  ;  that  he  h.<is  developed  a  mastery  or 
business  without  losing  the  vitalising  touch  of  imagination  ; 
that  he  does  his  own  thinking,  is  a  close  student  of  public 
affairs,  and  in  all  his  intercourse  with  Ministers  will  state  his 
own  views  frankly,  openly  and  emphatically,  and  will  insist  on 
similar  candour  and  decisiveness  in  return. 

The  National  Reviau  says  : — 

King  George  has  been  a  serious  student  of  international 
alTairs  for  many  years.  He  is  known  to  have  disapproved 
Russophobia,  which  used  to  be  the  corner-stone  of  British 
foreign  policy.  He  toek  an  equally  large-minded  view  of  our 
relations  with  France,  and  in  his  famous  speech  on  his  return 
from  his  great  Imperial  pilgrimage,  he  went  out  of  his  way  to 
pay  a  graceful  compliment  to  French  genius  in  constructing  the 
Suez  Canal.  Nowadays  such  an  observation  would  pass  un- 
noticed, because  we  are  on  the  best  terms  with  France  and 
public  men  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel  have  acquired  the 
habit  of  exchanging  friendly  allusions,  liut  in  1901,  when  the 
Prince  made  his  speech,  Anglo-French  relations  were  unfriendly, 
and  his  observation  was  noted  and  appreciated  in  Paris, 
where  it  is  treasured  as  an  early  symptom  of  the  subsequent 
entente  inaugurated  by  his  father.  King  George  is,  neeiUess  to 
say,  a  great  admirer  of  King  Edward's  foreign  policy,  which  he 
will  scrupulously  follow,  and  his  friendship  with  the  Russian 
Emperor  will  facilitate  his  task. 

"  Belonging  to  no  School  of  Thought." 
In  the  Cornhill  Mr.  A.  C.  Benson  says  : — 
Our  present  Sovereign  has  trodden  the  same  wise  path  as 
his  father,  of  forbearance  and  quiet  devotion  to  duty.  He  ha.s 
set  an  example  of  happy  and  serious  domesticity,  of  upright  and 
unblemished  private  life  ;  he  has  identified  himself  with  no 
parly  and  with  no  school  of  thought.  He  has  shown  an  active 
interest  in  all  that  concerns  social  welfare  and  progress.  His 
Royal  Consort  has  shown  a  similar  devotion  to  duty  and  a 
generous  sympathy  with  every  department  of  national  life. 

Mr.  Garvin,  in  the  Fortni^^htly  Revieii',  has  nothing 
to  say  about  King  George  except  to  suggest  that  he 
might  keep  up  with  advantage  his  habit  of  touring 
the  Empire  : — 

The  furthest  capital  of  the  Empire  might  be  visited,  and  the 
Mother-Country  regained,  within  a  period  not  many  weeks 
longer  than  was  required  for  King  Edward's  Contiijiental 
journey  in  the  spring  of  1903.  May  we  not  hope  that  the 
Imperial  journeys  of  George  the  F'ifth  through  Greater  Britain 
and  India  may  be  as  historic  as  the  European  movements  of 
EdwaVd  the  Peacemaker  ? 

The   Horoscope  of  George  V. 

The  Editor  of  "  Zadkiel's  Almanac "  publishes 
the  Ocailt  Reviav  horoscope  of  George  V.,  which, 
lor  the  information  of  astrological  students,  I  am 
pcrinitted  to  reproduce.     Mr.  I'earse  says  : — 

The  official  bulletin  gave  ih.  i8m.  a.m.  of  June  3rd,  1865, 
as  the  moment  of  birth  of  His  Majesty  King  George  V. 

At  that  moment  and  at  the  birthplace  the  sidereal  time  was 
18I1.  3m.  26'2s.  =  270"  51'  33"  in  arc  of  right  ascension,  which 
is  that  of  the  sign  Capricoriius  cT  47'. 

The  writer  computed  the  nativity  and  published  it  in  1S67, 
in  an  annual  which  he  edited  from  1868  to  1S71. 

The  following  judgment  was  given  in  l8(')7,  as  to  the  import 
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of  the  relative  positions  and  configurations  of  the  Sun,  Moon, 
Mercury,  Venus,  Mars,  Jupiter,  etc.,  at  tlie  moment  of  birth, 
and  it  was  reprinted  in  Future,  March,  1S92. 

"  The  regal  sign  Ariks  occupies  the  eastern  horizon,  and 
Mars,  the  ruling  planet  of  the  ascending  sign,  is  in  Leo,  also  a 
regal  sign  .  .  .  From  tliese  positions  we  may  conclude  and 
predict  that  this  Prince  will,  if  he  live,  become  King  ov 
England  under  tlie  title  of  Gkorgk  V. 

"The  Prince  will,  in  mind  and  taste,  greatly  resemble  his 
grandfather,  the  good  and  great  Prince  Albert.  The  position 
of  Jupiter  pre-signifies  a  very  prosperous  and  peaceful  reign. 
The  good  is  somewhat  marred  by  the  opposition  of  Uranus,* 
but  this  cannot  seriously  interfere  with  the  happy  influence  of 
the  glorious  Jove." 

Such  was  the  prognostication  made  by  the  writer  written  and 
published  when  the  Prince  was  but  two  years  of  age,  and  when 
his  elder  brother  was  the  next  in  succession  to  his  father. 

*  [This  position  is  identical  wilh  ihat  occupied  by  this  malefic 
planet  in  the  otherwise  brilliant  horuscupe  of  the  great  Duke  of 
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Marlborough.  It  signifies  reverses  and  misfortunes  at  theenJ of 
life,  and  mars  an  olherwise  fine  horoscope.  In  Lord  Chancellor 
Bacon's  horoscope  Saturn  occupied  an  exactly  similar  position. 
It  is  well  to  say  absit  omeii,  but  certainly  one  son  of  the  King's 
will  reign  after  him.  This  son  will  be  extraordinarily  fortunate 
and  .as  popular  as  his  grandfather,  but  will  meet  with  disaster  in 
marriage. — Ed.  Occult  Ju-view.} 

Mr.  Ralph  Shirley,  editor  of  the  Occult  Ra<iew, 
supplements  Mr.  Pearce's  observations  with  the 
following  remarks  as  to  the  probable  course  of  the 
reign  : — 

It  is  noteworthy  that  \'enus  occupies  its  own  house,  the  sign 
Taurus,  and  this  should  conduce  to  popularity  in  Ireland.  It 
might  not  be  a  very  bold  prediction  to  make  to  say  that  under 
this  reign  Irelanu's  aspirations  will  be  gratified,  at  least  .as  far 
as  is  compatible  with  the  Imperial  bond.  A  critical  period  is 
indicated  at  the  aL;e  of  fifty-four,  when  Uranus  reac!ies  the 
ascendant  by  primary  direction,  and  in 
about  eighteen  years  from  now,  if  the 
King  reigns  so  long,  a  grave  lime  of 
crisis  will  set  in  both  for  the  monarch  and 
the  kingdom  which  he  rules,  as  Uranus 
about  that  time  enters  the  sign  of  Aries. 

III.— THE  FUTURE  OF  THE 
CONSTITUTION. 
The  bearing  of  the  change  of 
sovereigns  upon  the  solution  of  the 
Constitutional  crisis  opens  up  a 
wide  range  of  subjects.  Running 
through  all  the  articles,  however, 
there  is  a  sense  of  the  fact  that  the 

-  influence  of  the  Crown  is  likely  to 

■  be  decisive. 

The  Revival  of  the 
KiN(;sHii'. 

Mr.  Walter  Sichel,  in  a  remark- 
able and  significant  article  in  the 
Fortniglilly  Rc-ciew,  on  "  The  I'rivi- 
leges  of  the  Kingship,"  exultantly 
brings  into  prominence  the  national 
power  and  possibilities  of  the 
Crown  as  a  centre  and  rallying 
point  of  union,  as  a  social  influence 
and  regenerative  energy.  He 
says : — 

The  Crown  is  no  "estate"  of  the 
realm  ;  it  symbolises  the  realm  itself.  It 
is  now  beyond  and  above  the  rancours  of 
class  or  clique  or  paity  ;  it  is  an  umpire 
with  definite  duties  and  discretionary 
rii;lns,  as  well  as  delegated  aulhorities.  A 
despotic  bureaucracy— a  Jack-in-oHTicc 
dictatorship — so  far  from  ceasing  to  be  a 
menace,  seems  daily  looming  more  largely  ; 
and  it  is  this  that  the  influence  of  a  King 
secure  in  the  hearts  and  wills  of  his  people 
can  check — not  only  by  counsel,  by  per- 
suasion, by  example,  but  also  by  couuler- 
aclion,  by  an  unpaitis.an  appe.il  to  the 
whole  nation  and  the  wide  Empire.  He 
alone  can  bring  the  needs  of  Empire  into 
Uinewitli  the  aspirations  of  democracy,  for 
he  is  at  once  deuiocralic  and  Imperial. 
He  alone  stands  for  universality.  Me  can 
lespund  to  the  true  voice  of  public  opinion. 
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Mr.  Sichel  sees  the  only  liope  of  the  Empire  in  a 
popular  monarch  inspiring  loyalty  and  nationality. 
He  would  restore  the  ancient  right  of  petitioning  the 
Sovereign  instead  of  Parliament,  and  he  claims  as 
the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  the  right  to  dismiss 
its  advisers  and  dissolve  Parliament.  He  declares 
that  one  of  these  prerogatives  is — 

3  right  of  appeal  liy  the  .Sovereign  through,  or  even  aqainsf, 
his  Ministers,  should  he  dccin  it  Ihcir  duty  to  consult  the  national 
voice.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  liest  check  to  faction  of  which  our 
Constitution  admits,  and  should  it  ever  be  exercised  counter  to  a 
Ministry  in  disaccord  with  the  country,  a  manifesto  adilrcsscd 
by  a  popular  Sovereign  to  his  people  would  not  fail  of  a 
response. 

He  asks  :  "  Is  our  present  representative  system 
gradually  breaking  down,  and  do  not  such  absurdities 
warrant  some  readjustment  ?  Is  it  true  that  the  great 
mass  of  our  countrymen  are  growing  indifferent  to 
the  Parliamentary  farce  as  it  is  now  played  ?  •  And 
cannot  the  monarch  atid  the  multitude  somehow  get 
together  ?  " 

The  ExiicuTivi-.  Powers  of  the  Crown. 

Mr.  J.  A.  R.  Marriott  writes  on  "The  Crown  and 
Constitution"  in  the  Nineki-iilh  Caitiiiy {or  June,  and 
discusses  the  question  whether  the  direct  inliuence  of 
the  Sovereign  has  tended  to  widen  or  contract  in  the 
last  few  decades.  He  says  the  answer  must  largely 
rest  upon  guesses  and  gossip  : — 

One  point,  however,  is  clear,  and  can  be  slated  without  either 
indiscretion  or  reserve.  Of  the  formal  executive  powers  of  the 
Crown  there  has  been  in  the  last  few  years  an  extension  truly 
amazinj;.  This  has  been  due  to  several  causes  :  partly  to  the 
abnormal  legislative  activity  of  Parliament,  partly  to  multipli- 
cation of  the  functions  and  responsibilities  of  the  State,  and 
partly  to  the  increasing  tendency  to  legislate  by  delegation. 
.■\cts  of  Parliament  are  now  frequently  mere  cadres,  which  are 
vivified,  accoriling  to  the  intention  of  Parliament,  by  the  several 
administrative  departments.  This,  as  an  acute  American  critic  of 
our  Institutions  has  pointed  out,  has  very  largely  increased  the 
formal  executive  powers  of  the  Crown. 

Mr.  Marriott  thinks  that  as  a  political  organ  the 
Crown  may  have  receded  into  the  background  in  one 
sense,  but  in  another  it  is  tnore  important  than  ever. 
The  centre  of  political  gravity  is  shifted.  A  new 
sphere  of  influence  and-  activity  has  opened  out 
before  the  occupant  of  the  Throne  : — 

The  loyalty  of  the  oversea  Dominions  is  evoked  not  by  an 
institution  but  by  a  person  ;  not  by  a  Parliament,  imperial  only 
in  name,  but  by  an  Emperor-King.  In  a  word,  the  Cronn  has 
become  in  an  especial  sense  the  centre  and  symbol  anti  guardian 
and  embodiment  of  a  new  idea — the  sentiment  of  imperial 
unity. 

The  King  .\nd  the  Empire. 
Mr.  Sidney  Low,  writing  upon  Kingship  in  Kng- 
l.ind  in  the  Etiglisli  Rtvino  for  June,  maintains  that 
in  the  Imperial  Realm  the  Imperial  Throne  is  the 
only  formal  bond  of  union.  It  has  no  other.  Apart 
from    the    Crown   there   is   no    "  sovereign "    in    the 


juristical  sense  in  the  British  Empire.  To  the  citizen 
of  the  self-governing  Colonies,  the  High  Court  of 
Parliament  which  sits  at  Westminster  is  merely  the 
Legislature  for  the  British  Islands,  just  as  the  Parlia- 
ment at  Ottawa  is  the  Legislature  for  Canada :  the 
two  Authorities  are  of  equal  authority,  and  neither 
has  any  right  to  intrude  within  the  domain  of  the 
other.  Nor  have  the  Imperial  Ministers  any  genuine 
claim  to  act  as  the  councillors  of  the  Crown  in  the 
King's  kingdoms  beyond  the  seas.  The  hypothesis 
that  the  King's  English  Prime  Minister  and  the 
King's  English  Secretary  for  State  advise  the  King 
on  Colonial  policy  is  one  but  seldotn  acted  upon 
at  present,  and  in  the  near  future  it  will  scarcely  be 
acted  upon  at  all ;  for  the  new  .school  of  constitu- 
tionalists overseas  stich  action  seems  as  illegitimate  as 
if  the  Crown  were  to  consult  the  Executive  Council 
for  .Australia  upon  the  internal  affairs  of  England  and 
Wales.  We  have  no  King  in  Council  for  the  British 
Em|)ire.  Mr.  Low  thinks  that  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  the  future  depends  upon  whether  the 
Sovereign,  m  face  of  the  enlarged  responsibilities 
thrown  upon  him  while  the  Imperial  Constitution  is 
in  process  of  evolution,  can  e.xhibit  a  full  share  of 
those  qualities  which  led  to  the  success  of  King 
Edward  VII.  in  the  sphere  of  international  policy. 

Compromise  the  Supreme  Duxy. 
In  the  Forfiiightly  Review  Mr.  Garvin  says : — 

The  unhappy  Constitutional  controversy  sliorlened  King 
Edward's  life  ;  and  it  is  plain  to  all  thoughtful  men  that  unless  a 
quarrel  whereof  none  can  see  the  end  is  not  composed  in  time 
and  settled  by  consent  upon  sane  and  honourable  terms,  it  may 
be  fatal  to  all  we  care  for.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  country  to  insist 
that  every  resource  of  negotiation  or  mediation  shall  be  tried 
before  the  Constitution  is  torn  to  pieces  by  force,  patched  up 
by  party  majorities  for  immediate  party  ends,  only  to  be  torn 
up  .igain  by  other  majorities  to  serve  other  passing  emergencies. 
If  we  were  impotent  to  devise  any  better  issue,  it  would  be  a 
confession  of  mental  bankruptcy,  involving  a  political  catas- 
trophe and  national  discredit.  AH  these  conditions  arc  so  clear 
that  the  quarrel  should  be  disposed  of  in  advance  by  a  volun- 
tary arrangement  between  parties  before  the  Sovereign  is  con- 
strained to  follow  the  great  precedent  set  by  Queen  Victoria 
in  1885. 

The  Supreme  Goal. 

Writing  in  the  Fortnightly  Review,  Mr.  Sydney 
Brooks  says  : — 

The  violence  of  the  courses  to  which  each  of  the  two  main 
parlies  stands  committed,  and  the  Parliamentary  or  electoral 
difiiculties  in  which  each  is  involved,  make  s.acrifices,  and  heavy 
sacrifices  on  both  sides,  the  price  of  any  lasting  adjustment 
between  them.  There  is  no  more  obviously  patriotic  work 
before  the  statesmen  of  this  country  than  that  of  preventing 
a  CIcneral  Election  fought  out  on  the  Conslitutional  issue, 
with  the  Crown  as  a  rallying-point  of  party  defence  on  the 
one  side,  though  not,  one  may  hope,  of  party  attack  on  the 
other.  To  settle  this  great  series  of  problems  without  an 
appeal  to  the  country — that  is  the  supreme  goal  lobe  aimed  at. 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  FUTURE  OF  THE  NEGRO. 

Sir  Harry  Johns  ion  contributes  to  the  Nineteenth 
Century  auother  of  his  thouglitful  and  thought-stirring 
surveys  of  present-day  world-life.  He  writes  on  the 
Negro  and  Religion.  He  opens  by  saying  that  the 
200,000,000  of  .'\frican  and  .Vmerican  negroes  bulk 
larger  in  the  white  man's  mind  than  do  the  500,000,000 
of  -Mongols,  that  as  a  world-worker  the  Negro  will 
work  280  days  as  against  the  Chinaman's  150  days  in 
the  year,  and  that  both  as  a  soldier  and  in  tasks 
requiring  deftness  of  fingering  or  great  physical  exer- 
tion the  negro  has  proved  his  value.  What  religion 
he  will  adopt  excites  grave  concern  in  thoughtful 
minds. 

WILL    HE    BICCOME    CHRISTIAN? 

Sir  Harry  finds  in  their  common  Christianity  the 
explanation  why  "  all  white  [jeoples  are  converging  in 
a  spirit  of  brotherhood."  Even  Jews  are  becoming 
little  else  than  Unitarian  Christians,  and  Christianity 
is  overriding  race  distinctions.  Nearly  all  the  Negroes 
and  Negroids  of  North  and  South  America  would  as 
Christians  line  up  with  the  white  man  :  Christianity 
"  has  rapidly  broken  down  the  barrier  between  the 
two  races  " — white  and  black.  "  The  chief  value  of 
Christianity  as  a  force  seems  to  be  as  a  counter-agent 
to  purely  natural  laws.  Possibly  it  may,  therefore, 
be  a  more  marked  Divine  intervention  in  the  life 
history  of  this  little  planet."  It  has  prevented  the 
White  Man  enslaving  and  exploiting  the  Coloured 
Races.  Many  White  Men  deplore  this — influence  of 
Exeter  Hall,  as  they  call  it.  But,  Sir  Harry  replies, 
"  it  is  a  grave  mistake  to  suppose  that  Negro  Africa 
has  been  eouquered."  No  ;  "  the  ease  with  which  the 
White  Man  has  implanted  himself  in  Africa  as 
governor,  exploiter,  and  teacher  is  due  much  more 
to  the  work  of  missionary  societies  than  to  the  use  of 
machine  guns." 

AN    URGENT    "MATTER    OF    PRACTICAL   POLITICS." 

And  Sir  Harry  goes  on  to  describe  the  shortest 
short  cut  to  the  millennium  : — 

It  does  seem  to  be  a  matter  of  practical  politics — firstly, 
that  all  the  nations  of  Christendom  should  practise  the  elemen- 
tary principles  of  Christianity,  and  that  by  degrees  the  peoples 
of  other  faiths  should  be  brought  to  see  that  the  only  religion 
as  yet  revealed  to  man  worth  his  attention  and  acceptance  is 
one  based  on  the  teaching  handed  down  to  us  as  of  the  utterance 
of  the  Galilean  Prophet  and  of  His  disciples.  Any  such  world 
unity  of  faith  and  pr.icticc  must  of  necessity  pave  the  way  for 
universal  peace  between  man  and  man,  nation  and  nation ; 
while  all  Humanity  alike  directs  the  whole  of  its  vigour, 
bravery,  and  science  to  our  unavoidable  contest  with  the  real 
Devil  of  Reactionary  Nature — to  the  elimination  of  disease,  of 
famine,  of  darkness  ;  the  conquest  of  the  air  and  of  the  water, 
and  of  means  of  safe  and  rapid  transit  over  the  land  ;  the 
restoration  of  the  world's  beauty  in  forest  and  fauna ;  the 
abolition  of  the  Glacial  periods  at  the  Nortli  and  South   Pole  ; 


the  cultivation  of  the  dciert,  the  regulation  of  rainfall  and 
meteorology.  And  as  the  result  of  these  cfl'orts  a  millennial 
period  of  happiness  for  man  and  beast. 

CHRISTIANITY    PREFERRED   TO    ISLAM. 

But  "  the  real  principles  of  Christianity  were 
probably  not  apparent  till  the  second  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century.''  Sir  Harry  thinks  it  wonderful 
that  Islam,  with  its  lax  ethics  and  its  lay  propagandists, 
has  not  made  greater  progress  in  Africa,  and  adds  : 
"What  has  surprised  me  is  the  avidity  with  which, 
w'hen  it  is  oftered  to  him  in  any  reasonable  form,  the 
Negro  adopts  Christianity."  "  Christianity  has  spread 
far  more  widely  amongst  the  coast  tribes  of  West 
Africa  than  publicists  seem  to  be  aware."  One 
motive  is  that  the  Negro  "  wants  to  be  like  the  real 
White  Man,  not  the  Whitcy  Bro\yn."  He  "  likes 
religion." 

CHRISTIAN    .MISSIONS    PROGRESSIVE    AND   ONE. 

Sir  Harry  confesses  to  having  attacked  missionaries 
twenty-three  years  ago  for  laying  stress  on  non- 
essentials : — 

But  the  Christian  teaching  of  nearly  all  missions  since  that 
day  has  undergone  a  remarkable  development  ;  great  care  is 
given  to  the  industrial  side,  to  the  teaching  of  some  trade  or 
occupation  which  will  materially  improve  the  position  of  the 
convert  in  this  world,  and  give  plenty  of  wholesome  occupation 
to  his  thoughts  and  muscles.  Sanitation,  the  rearing  of 
children,  the  prevention  and  cure  of  disease,  the  avoidance  of 
alcohol,  the  unwisdom  of  immorality  from  every  point  of  view, 
the  value  of  good  taste  in  the  surroundings  of  life — flower 
gardens,  well-kept  farmsteads,  pretty  and  clean  interio"rs  of 
houses,  decent  speech — these  are  some  of  the  new  articles  of 
faith  taught  by  every  mission  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 

If  a  surprise  visit  could  be  paid  to  the  churches  and  schools 
of  the  British  Baptists  and  the  Belgian  Roman  Catholics  in  the 
Congo  Basin  it  would  be  certainly  noted  that  the  instruction 
given  was  singularly  alike  and  singularly  successful  in  turoitig 
fickle  savages  into  happy,  industrious  men  and  women.  As 
long  as  the  ideal  of  Christianity  in  its  human  relations  is  main- 
tained by  White  men  in  Africa,  I  do  not  think  there  is  much 
danger  of  the  advance  of  Islam.  Moreover,  if  this  ideal 
of  conduct  is  maintained  the  recalcitrance  of  Islam  will 
weaken. 

IF   CHRISTIANS   ONLY   WOULD    BE   CHRISTIAN  ! 

This  optimistic  forecast  closes  with  a  needed 
warning  ; — 

But  if,  in  South  Africa  and  elsewhere,  the  observant  Negro 
sees  that  though  Christianity  is  preached  by  its  official  exponents 
it  is  not  in  any  way  whatever  practised  by  the  laymen  of  Euro- 
pean race,  he  may  in  his  despair  turn  for  his  guidance  to  the 
Aluhammadans  in  a  spirit  of  deliberate  revolt  against  the  in- 
justices of  Kuropean  civilisation.  And  the  Muhammadanisut  he 
would  then  alfect  would  not  be  the  polite  and  cultured  Deism  of 
the  Cape  Malays  (which  bears  much  the  same  relationship  to 
modern  Christianity  as  the  faith  and  practice  of  the  Jews),  but 
the  .Muhamniadamsai  of  the  Jihad,  the  revolt  of  the  man  of 
colour  against  the  sometimes  unbearable  tyranny  of  his  wonderful 
White  brother. 

The  whole  article,  with  a  few  omissions  to  suit 
orthodox  tastes,  might  be  printed  and  circulated  by 
all  Missionary  Societies  at  work  in  Africa. 
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AMERICA,  GERMANY,  ENGLAND: 
Why  Should  They  Not  Unite? 
In  McClurc's  for  June  Professor  Theodor  Schic- 
mann,  the  confidential  friend  of  the  Kaiser,  writes 
on  the  United  States  and  the  war-cloud  in  Europe. 
He  repeats  the  common  German  impression  that 
England  has  put  down  every  strong  naval  Power  that 
has  arisen.  He  actually  sets  about  explaining  that 
"  hostility  of  England  towards  the  German  Empire 
which  has  been  steadily  assuming  a  more  menacing 
form  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth 
century  "  I 

COMMERCIAL   COMPETITION. 

Competition  in  commerce,  he  thinks,  can  scarcely 
be  regarded  as  sufficient  justification.  •  The  Germans 
are  England's  best  customers  on  the  Continent,  and 
England's  merchant  fleet  far  exceeds  Germany's.  The 
Professor  proceeds  : — 

This  pre-eminence  England  maintains  ;  although,  as  the 
population  of  Great  Britain  amoiinis  to  41,000,000,  while 
Germany's  is  62,000,000,  the  share  that  falls  to  each  individiial 
Englishman  is  of  greater  value  than  the  corresponding  share  to 
each  German.  Germany,  which  has  21,000,000  more  persons 
to  support,  and  must  produce  correspondingly  more,  bears,  in 
addition,  the  burden  of  a  policy  of  social  insurance  that  no 
State  in  the  world  can  match.  England,  on  the  other  hand, 
lives  on  the  interest  of  the  vast  wealth  that  she  has  inherited, 
and  possesses  the  richest  gold-fields  on  earth  ;  in  fact,  she 
participates  in  every  profit  that  the  opening  up  of  the  world 
ofl'ers  to  civilised  nations.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how, 
under  such  conditions,  she  can  descry  an  injury  in  the  growing 
prosperity  of  other  nations. 

THE   GERMANOPHOBES. 

The  only  other  reason  is  the  fact  that  Germany  has 
strengthened  her  navy.  This  navy,  says  the  Professor, 
was  originally  designed  to  oppose  the  possible  com- 
bination of  the  Ru.ssian  and  French  fleets.  Then  we 
are  treated  to  the  well-known  utterances  of  the  anti- 
German  English  Press — the  Saturday  Review,  the 
Spectator,  the  National  Raid-.',  the  Times,  the  Army 
and  Navy  Gazette,  the  famou.s  utterance  of  Mr.  Arthur 
Hamilton  Lee  of  more  than  five  years  ago.  The 
Professor  wisely  admits  that  it  is  only  human  that  in 
repulsing  this  menace  many  a  word  should  have  been 
uttered  and  printed  on  the  part  of  Germany  that 
might  better  have  been  unsaid.  But  Germany  has 
pursued  her  own  course,  and  strengthened  her  navy 
without  any  great  excitement.  Even  the  recent 
Constitutional  crisis  in  England  has  not  stirred  her. 

THE   LIBERAL   VICTORY   A    GREAT    CHANCE. 

But  the  Professor  goes  on  :— 

It  evoked  on  the  part  of  the  Unionists  the  emphasis^.'d  repeti- 
tion of  all  the  arguments  that  have  served  for  the  last  thirteen 
years  to  provoke  the  public  opinion  of  England  against  us.  But 
this  time  it  was  the  English  themselves  who  undertook  Ger- 
many's defence.  Mr.  Asquith,  Sir  Edward  Grey,  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  have  presented,  with  the  greatest  emphasis,  proof  that 
the  "  German  Peril "  is  nothing  mo.e  than  a  phantom.  Now 
that  the  Liber.al  coalition  has  carried  otf  the  victory  with  this 
proof,  the  great  moment  has,  perhaps,  arrived,  not  only  for  con- 
cluding an  honourable  peace,  but  for  realising  the  ideal  thought 
that  looks  toward  a  close  understanding  between  the  three  great 
Germanic  nations,  England,  America,  and  Germany. 


WHAT   WAR   WOULD   MKAN. 

A  German-English  war  would  be  a  calamity  for  the  whole 
woild,  England  included  ;  for  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  foregone 
conclusion  that  simultaneously  with  such  an  event  every  element 
in  Asia  and  .\frica  that  is  hostile  to  the  English  would  rise  up 
as  unbidden  allies  of  Germany.  The  great  connections  of  the 
world  commerce  would  be  rent  asunder,  incalculable  values 
would  be  destroyed,  and  every  nation  in  the  world  would  share 
in  these  losses. 

.\nd  all  this  for  the  sake  of  a  phantom  !  The  claim  that  one 
nation  must  be  the  sovereign  Mistress  of  the  Seas  can  no  longer 
be  defended.  The  motto  of  the  future  runs  :  "  The  sea  is  free, 
free  as  the  air,  whose  highways  are  equally  not  to  be  barred." 
Equally  indefensible  is  the  pretension  of  one  nation  to  forbid 
another  to  decide  for  itself  how  strongly  it  must  be  armed  in 
order  to  assure  its  peace.  The  control  exercised  by  our  Parlia- 
ment offers  a  guaranty  against  foolish  excesses. 
WILL  .\mi-;kica  mediate? 

We  are  far  more  vividly  conscious  of  what  bmds  us  to  Eng- 
land than  of  what  separates  us  from  her,  and  we  are  at  all  times 
ready  to  grasp  the  hand  that  is  stretche<l  out  to  us.  It  will  be 
a  happy  day  when  this  understanding  takes  place,  but  it  is  pos- 
sible only  on  the  ground  of  friendship  with  equal  rights. 

I  venture  no  suggestions  .as  to  the  how.  Perhaps  the  United 
Stales  of  North  .\merica,  where  German  and  English  lilood 
have  been  united  in  so  happy  a  combination,  will  feel  inclined 
to  play  a  prominent  and  perhaps  a  decisive  part  in  this  matter. 
If  America,  Germany,  and  England  were  to  stand  in  unenvious 
friendship  toward  one  another,  the  most  difficult  problem  of  the 
future  would  be  solved  in  the  most  advantageous  manner. 

The  Editor  adds  that  Professor  Schiemann's 
suggestion  that  the  three  great  Teutonic  nations 
combine  for  the  world's  peace  may  be  accepted  as 
the  dream  of  Imperial  Germany. 

WHAT    MOMMSEN    URGED. 

The  Editor  also  recalls  what  the  great  historian 
Mommsen  said  to  Professor  J.  W.  Burgis  : — 

He  declared  his  belief  that  close  friendship  and  good  under- 
standing between  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United 
States,  the  three  great  Teutonic  nations,  were  indispensably 
necessary  to  the  solution  of  this  all-comprehending  problem  ; 
and  his  parting  injunction  was  :  "  Preach  this  doctrine  far  and 
near,  wherever  and  whenever  occasion  will  permit."  When 
asked  if  his  view  was  concurred  in  by  Germany's  leading  men, 
he  answered  unhesitatingly  in  the  affirmative. 

This,  then,  rather  than  the  pacific  federation  of 
European  Powers,  which  the  Matin  attributed  to  the 
Kaiser,  may  perhaps  be  taken  as  the  real  objective 
of  pacific  Germany.        

Unpublished  "  Balzac." 

In  the  Revue  de  Paris  of  May  15th  M.  Jacques 
Crepet  has  an  article  on  a  Note-Hook  of  Balzac's 
which  will  shortly  be  published  as  a  volume  entitled 
"  Pensees,  Sujets,  Fragmens  "  by  H.  de  Balzac.  Not 
only  does  the  album  contain,  with  thirty  or  forty 
plans  abandoned,  the  original  schemes  of  several  of 
Balzac's  most  famous  novels,  together  with  some  hun- 
dred and  fifty  unpublished  thoughts,  besides  a  hundred 
others  which  have  been  given  a  place  in  "  The 
Human  Comedy,"  but  it  constitutes  a  veritable 
memento-journal  in  which  are  jotted  from  day  to  day 
programmes  of  work,  lists  of  friends,  typical  anecdotes, 
politics  and  religion,  thougHts  about  love,  literary 
precepts,  aphorisms,  etc.  The  hand  of  Madame 
Hanska  is  recognisable  in  several  marginal  notes. 
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ABOUT  MARK  TWAIN. 
In    the   Ametican   Review   of  Revieivs    Mr.    Dan 
Beard  writes  on  Mark  Twain  as  neighbour. 

His    HOUSE. 

He  tells  how  Mark  Twain's  house  was  built  at 
Redding,  and  how  until  it  was  built,  habitable  and 
occupied,  he  had  not  seen  a  sketch  or  plan  of  the 
house,  nor  had  he  read  any  description  of  it : — 

He  had  expressed  ihe  desire  not  to  be  bothered  with  the 
details  or  anything  else  concerning  his  new  home,  statins;  that 
he  did  not  wish  to  know  anything  about  it  until  he  could  take 
an  easy-chair  in  the  billiard-room  and  light  his  pipe  there. 

When  he  arrived  to  enter  his  new  home,  the  whole 
village  turned  out  to  receive  him  with  decorated  cars 
and  fireworks.  The  great  humorist  owned  no  auto- 
mobiles, no  horses,  and  had  only  one  coach,  presented 
to  Mrs.  Clemens  on  her  wedding  day.  When  urged 
to  have  a  stable  or  a  garage  of  his  own,  he  replied 
that  he  intended  to  travel  on  his  own  hind  legs. 
.Mark  Twain's  cats  wore  bells  on  their  necks, 
[jurposcly  arranged  to  alarm  the  birds,  to  prevent  the 
cats  from  catching  them. 

HIS    BURGLARS. 

Once  his  house  was  burgled  by  two  young  men 
from  New  York.  Roth  of  them  were  arrested.  One 
of  them  had  his  head  battered  by  the  sheriff,  who  in 
his  turn  had  two  bullet  wounds.  The  writer  was 
present  when  Mark  Twain  entered  the  town  clerk's 
office,  where  the  two  burglars  were  under  arrest : — 

.Said  the  white  philosopher :  "  So  you're  the  two  young  men 
who  called  at  my  house  last  night  and  forgot  to  put  your  names 
in  my  guest-book?  Now  that  was  a  pretty  sort  of  business  for 
you,  wasn't  it,  and  a  nice  way  to  treat  me,  after  I've  been  down 
on  the  East  .Side  working  for  just  such  fellows  as  you,  and  after 
I  made  Bingham  Lake  back  what  be  said  about  the  Jews." 

"  Kxcuse  nie,  Mr.  Clemens,"  interrupted  the  battered  and 
wounded  prisoner,  for  the  first  time  showing  any  interest  in  the 
proceedings,  "  my  parents  are  Jewish." 

"  Then  you're  a  disgrace  to  your  race  1 " 

"  Well,  I  guess  I  am,"  replied  the  burglar. 

"Now  you  two  young  men,"  continued  Mr.  Clemens,  "have 
been  up  to  my  house,  stealing  my  tinware,  .and  got  pulled  in  by 
these  Yankees  up  here.  You  had  much  better  have  stayed  in 
New  York,  where  you  have  the  pull.  Don't  you  see  where 
you're  drifting  to?  They'll  send  you  from  here  down  to 
Bridgeport  jail,  and  the  next  thing  you  know  you'll  be  in 
the  United  .States  Senate.  There's  no  other  future  left  open 
to  you." 

It  was  worthy  of  remark  that  even  the  burglar  treated 
Mark  Twain  with  a  deference  which  was  the  more  marked 
because  of  the  sullen  contempt  with  which  the  "  yegg-man  " 
greeted  every  one  else. 

Then  he  excuse<l  himself  to  go  into  the  house  while  he  regis- 
tered the  names  of  the  two  burglars  upon  his  guest-book, 
adding  after  the  signature  "  without  permission." 

AS   A    NEIGHBOUR. 

•Mr.  Heard  concludes: — 

The  Ke'lding  people  .are  content  to  allow  the  big  world  to 
mourn  the  loss  of  the  great  humorist,  while  they  mourn  the 
.leparturc  of  an  ideal  neighbour  and  old-fashioned,  hospitable. 


courtly  gentleman,    wliose    democracy   was    so   much   a   p.art 
of  his  character  that  it  m  .is  perfectly  natural  and  unconscious. 
HIS   ART. 

In  the  same  Review  Professor  W.  L.  Phelps  writes 
on  Mark  Twain  as  artist.     He  says  : — 

Mark  Tw.ain  was  a  greater  artist  th.in  he  was  humorist ;  a 
greater  humorist  than  he  was  philosopher  ;  a  greater  philosopher 
than  he  was  a  thinker.  Goethe's  well-known  remark  about 
Byron,  "The  moment  lie  thinks  he  is  a  child,"  would  in  some 
respects  be  applicable  to  Mark  Twain. 

Mark  Twain  always  regarded  himself  as  the  plaything  of 
clfance  ;  professing  no  belief  in  God,  he  never  thanked  Him  for 
his  amazing  successes,  nor  rebelled  against  Him  for  his  sulfer- 
ings.  Hut  if  ever  there  was  a  man  whose  times  were  in  His 
hand,  that  man  was  Mark  Twain. 

HIS    rHILOSOPIIY. 

As  a  philosopher,  Mark  Twain  was  a  pessimist  as  to  the  value 
of  the  individual  life  and  an  optimist  concerning  human  pro- 
gress. He  agreed  with  Schopenhauer  that  non-existence  was 
preferable  to  existence  ;  that  sorrow  was  out  of  all  proportion 
to  happiness.  On  the  cither  hand,  he  had  absolutely  nothing  of 
Carlyle's  peculiar  pessimism,  who  regarded  the  human  soul  as 
something  noble  and  ilivine,  but  insisted  that  modern  progress 
was  entirely  in  the  wrong  direction,  and  that  things  in  general 
were  steadily  growing  worse.  Carlyle  believed  in  God  and 
man,  but  he  haled  democracy  as  a  political  principle  ;  Mark 
Twain  claimed  to  believe  in  neither  God  nor  man,  but  his  faith 
in  democracy  was  so  great  that  he  almost  made  a  religion  out  of 
it.  He  w,is  never  tired  of  exposing  the  tyranny  of  superstition 
and  of  unmasking  the  romantic  splendour  of  mediaeval  life. 
HIS   HUMOUR. 

The  humour  of  Mark  Twain  is  American  in  its  point  of  view, 
in  its  love  of  the  incongruous,  in  its  fondness  for  colossal 
exaggeration  ;  but  it  is  universal  in  that  it  deals  not  with 
passing  phenomena,  or  with  matters  of  temporary  interest,  but 
with  essential  and  permanent  aspects  of  human  nature. 

As  an  artist  Mark  Twain  already  seems  great.  The  funniest 
man  in  the  world,  he  was  at  the  same  time  a  profoundly  serious 
artist,  a  faithful  servant  of  his  literary  ideas. 

"Huckleberry  Finn"  he  instances  as  a  faithful 
picture  of  the  world,  and  therefore  a  vast  tragi- 
comedy.     He  ends  : — 

What  does  it  matter  if  our  great  American  had  his  limitations 
and  his  excrescences?  To  borrow  his  own  phrase,  "There  is 
that  about  the  sun  that  makes  us  forget  his  spots." 

British  Warship-Building  in  Twenty-One  Years. 

Mr.  Archieai.ij  Hurd  contributes  to  Cassier's 
for  April  an  interesting  sketch  of  twenty-one  years  of 
British  warship-building.  He  says  between  18S9  and 
1910,  591  ships  of  war  have  been  laid  down  for  the 
British  fleet: — 

During  the  period  from  iSS)  to  1901  the  sum  spent  on  the 
work  contemplated  reached  a  total  of  /67,436,11s,  or  an 
annual  average  of  .1^5,619,676.  In  this  work  the  Government 
dockyards,  of  course,  shared.  Since  1901  the  average  expendi- 
ture on  new  construction  has  amounted  to  just  over  jf  10,000,000 
annually. 

He  gives  this  statement  showing  the  actual  expen- 
diture on  new  construction  for  periods  of  five  years  : — 
For  Five  Years 

From  1871-72  to  1875-76 ;£'6,424,666 

From  1876-77  to  1S80-81 9,367,407 

From  1S81-S2  to  1SS5-86 ii.35y.'j5 

From  lSS()-S7  to  i,S(;o-9I 17,771,006 

From  1S91-92  to  iS95-y6 22,909,890 

From  1896-97  to  1900-01 3S'S65.'.?6 

From  1901-0210  1905-06 49,466,793 
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THE  MAN  ON   THE  BRIDGE. 

About  Atlantic  LiNiiKS  anu  Record-Bkeaking. 
Much  the  most  interesting  article  which  has 
appeared  for  some  time  past  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
is  the  opening  one  in  the  May  number,  entitled  "The 
Man  on  the  Bridge,"  by  Lieutenant  C.  T.  Delaney. 
It  has  sometimes  been  asserted  that  the  deck  of  a 
modern  liner  is  the  safest  place  in  the  world,  but  from 
this  article  it  would  appear  that  such  is  very  far  from 
being  the  case.  Everything  is  left  to  the  officer  on 
watch,  and  he,  poor  man,  is  sometimes  so  dog-tired 
that  he  can  scarcely  keep  his  eyes  open,  and  "  is  no 
more  fit  to  be  left  in  charge  than  a  lunatic."  The 
writer  says  : — 

I  have  been  left  in  charge  of  a  liner  carrying  a  crew  of  five 
hundred,  twenty-two  hundred  steerage  passengers,  three  hundred 
second  class  and  about  three  hundred  first,  in  all  about  thirty- 
three  hundred  souls.  These,  in  addition  to  the  valuable  ship 
and  freight,  have  been  under  iny  charge  at  a  time  when  I  have 
been  from  thirty  to  forty  hours  on  my  feet,  and  without  sleep  or 
rest.  The  safety  of  all  has  depended  upon  my  vigilance  at  a 
lime  when  soul,  mind,  and  body  have  long  been  worn  out.  To 
keep  awake  at  such  times  is  torture  ;  one  must  walk,  walk, 
walk,  and  get  through  somehow;  and  all  this  in  waters  crowded 
with  shipping  and  where  vessels  are  subjected  to  the  whims  of 
tides  !  At  no  other  time  in  their  lives,  perhaps,  are  passengers 
in  such  jeopardy.  Just  when  an  officer  should  be  at  his  best 
and  have  all  his  wits  about  him,  he  is  as  heavy  as  lead  and  worse 
than  useless. 

Moreover,  the  seamen  are  allowed  to  j'oin  up  at 
7  a.m.  on  sailing-day.  I'erhaps  they  are  muddled 
with  drink,  while  the  officers  are  probably  muddled 
with  fatigue.  "  Until  some  fine  vessel  with  her 
precious  cargo,"  says  Lieutenant  Delaney,  "  is  sent 
to  the  bottom  through  collision,  these  things,  I 
believe,  will  not  be  rectified." 

Passengers  often  ask,  "  Who  is  that  boy  on  the 
bridge  ?  "  and  "  Where  is  the  captain  ?  "  The  captain 
on  an  Atlantic  liner  seems  not  very  often  on  the 
bridge,  but  the  "  boys  "  on  it,  though  they  may  look 
boyish,  are  men  in  experience  and  qualifications. 
And  when  the  captain  is  on  the  bridge,  it  may  be 
that  he  is  too  old,  or  has  been  on  duty  too  long  to  be 
able  either  to  see  clearly  or  hear  distinctly.  In 
justice  to  the  captain  and  passengers  alike,  the  writer 
asks,  should  not  the  command  in  case  of  emergency 
be  handed  over  to  the  chief  officer? 

THE    DANGERS    OF    FOG. 

These  are  so  well  known  that  there  is  no  need  to 
insist  on  them  here.  They  are  bad  enough  in  .any 
case,  but  passengers  often  add  to  them.  In  foggy 
weather,  says  the  writer — 

For  some  unaccountable  reason  they  all  seem  bent  on  I'hiy- 
ing  shufticboard  right  under  the  bridge.  Their  shouts,  laughter, 
and  the  noise  of  the  boards,  all  add  to  the  discomforts  of  the 
ma  n  on  the  bridge.  His  attention  is  diverted  from  the  business 
in  hand  ;  picking  up  another  vessel's  foghorn  is  made  much 
more  difficult  by  these  irrelevant  noises.  I  hope  that  this  prod 
in  a  much-needed  direction  will  prove  fruitful. 

He  gives  two  instances  of  terribly  narrow  escapes 
which  occurred  when  he  was  on  watch  himself — one 
when  the  ship,  going  twenty-one  knots,  passed 
within   twenty   feet  of    an    iceberg;  the  other  when^ 


going  at  tWL-nty  knots,  she  just  managed  to  clear 
another  large  liner,  going  twenty-three  knots.  What 
a  collision  !  In  no  circumstances,  asserts  Lieutenant 
Delaney,  is  full  speed  ahead  across  the  ice-track 
justifiable.     Yet  apparently  this  constantly  occurs. 

WINJER    VOYAGES    SAFER    THAN    SU.MMER    ONES. 

A  winter  passage  is  generally  dreaded  by  the 
passenger,  because  the  gales  make  him  so  sea-sick  ; 
but  winter  is  hailed  with  delight  by  the  man  on  the 
bridge,  who  troubles  nothing  about  sea-sick  passen- 
gers, but  only  about  icebergs,  of  which  now  he  does  not 
have  to  steer  clear.  However,  he  does  have  terrible 
weather  to  face — the  worst  sea-weather  in  all  the 
world,  the  writer  thinks,  worse  even  than  that  round 
the  Horn ;  while  the  intense  cold,  greater  than  any 
shore  cold,  is  intensified  by  the  wind  and  the  speed 
of  a  fast-moving  vessel.  British  officers  somehow 
cannot  be  convinced  that  a  proper  look-out  can  be 
kept  in  any  sort  of  shelter.  Moreover,  walking  up 
and  down  to  keep  warm  may  be  quite  out  of  the 
question  in  winter. 

A  dog's  life. 

A  liner  officer  has  a  far  worse  time  than  a  freighter 
officer  (what  we  call  a  cargo-boat  officer).  He  has, 
in  short,  a  dog's  life.  He  is  constantly  haunted  with 
the  fear  of  silly  passengers  coming  on  deck ;  and  of 
course  they  know  so  much  better  than  he  does  when 
the  weather  is  fit  for  them  to  do  so  and  when  it  is 
not.  Once,  relates  the  officer,  he  had  ordered  all 
steerage  passengers  oft' the  fore-deck  below.  Presently, 
however — ■ 

Two  mutton-headed  Swedes,  more  daring  or  ignorant  than 
the  rest,  ventured  on  deck  just  as  the  vessel  dipped  and  took  a 
heavy  sea  over  the  bows.  And  that  sea  simply  picked  U|)  those 
men  and  flung  them  about  everywhere  before  I  had  time  to  stop 
the  ship.  One  received  a  serious  spinal  injury  in  addition  to  a 
fractured  thigh,  and  the  other  had  both  arms  and  a  leg  broken. 
For  this  I  as  officer  of  the  watch  was  held  solely  to  blame,  and 
I  suftered  accordingly  in  the  way  of  promotion. 

"  RECORD-BREAKING." 

Chances  are  often  taken  merely  in  order  to  land 
passengers  a  few  minutes  earlier.  So  far,  these 
chances  seem  to  have  been  lucky  ;  but  they  might  not 
always  be  so.  Moreover,  "  records  "  are  continually 
"  cooked  "  or  "  faked."  The  vessel's  official  length  of 
course  is  so  much.  She  often  takes  short  cuts,  and 
reduces  it,  perhaps  considerably  ;  but  in  reckoning 
her  knots  per  hour,  the  official  distance,  not  the  short 
cut,  is  always  taken. 

The  writer  has  also  some  scathing  remarks  to 
make  as  to  the  pay  of  men  who  have  to  bear  the 
responsibility  of  perhaps  3,500  lives,  a  ship  valued  at 
perhaps  a  million  and  a  half  sterling,  priceless 
cargoes,  mails,  and  species.  They  do  not  appear  to 
be  in  receipt  of  exactly  princely  salaries.  Why,  then, 
do  so  many  men  take  to  this  dog's  life  of  extreme 
responsibility  ?  Because  they  are  wanderers,  "  un- 
tamed men,"  who  cannot  brook  a  quiet  life — such  is 
Lieutenant  Delaney's  solution  of  the  problem. 
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IS  THE  BRITISH  FARMER  CONTENT? 
No ;  BUT  He  has  Guod  Cause  to  Be. 
The  above  heading  summarises  a  very  interesting 
article  which  Mr.  James  S.  Macdonald  contributes  on 
the  prosperity  of  British  agricuhure  to  Fry's  Magazine 
of  June. 

LlTiLE   CAUSK    TO    COMPLAIN. 

He  declares  that  the  greatest  progress  in  stock- 
breeding  has  been  made  in  the  direction  of  j>edi- 
gree  and  in  early  maturity.  Pictures  are  given  of 
a  Shire  stallion,  sold  for  3,700  guineas;  of  a  Lin- 
coln Longwool  ram,  sold  for  1,450  guineas.  A  flock 
of  Lincoln  sheep  was  sold  for  ^40,000  to  an  Argen- 
tine buyer  three  years  ago.  The  largest  dairy  herd 
in  England  is  owned  by  Lord  Rayleigh  in  Essex, 
with  over  a  thousand  cows.  The  highest  yield 
obtained  from  a  single  cow  during  lOj  months  was 
1,674  gallons.  The  head  cowman  is  given  ^3  if  the 
herd  under  his  charge  averages  650  gallons  m  the 
year.  He  gets  ^4  10s.  if  it  reaches  700  gallons, 
£,(i  2S.  6d.  if  750  gallons,  and  ^10  if  800  gallons. 
After  passing  in  survey  the  progress  of  the  last  ten 
years,  the  writer  says  : — 

When  all  is  said  and  done  the  reader  may  ask  is  agriculture 
prosperous !  On  the  whole  I  think  we  have  little  reason  to 
complain.  The  last  ten  years  have  been  a  distinct  improvement 
on  the  previous  decade.  Mixed  farming  has  recovered  by 
reason  of  the  better  prices  for  grain,  whicli  h.is  run  up  to  well 
over  40s.  for  wheat,  and  close  upon  that  figure  for  barley,  while 
oats  have  sold  at  a  commensurate  figure.  The  potato  has  not 
quite  recovered  from  the  staggering  eftects  of  the  boom  of  five 
or  six  years  ago.  At  present  50s.  is  about  the  average  market 
value.  Hay  and  straw  have  been  somewhat  of  a  drag  upon  the 
pocket,  but  with  old  clover  at  ^^,  and  old  meadow  hay  about 
70s.,  it  is  evident  that  the  motor  has  not  entirely  suppressed 
this  .source  of  revenue.  The  hop  farmer  has  not  had  a  happy 
time. 

BREEDERS   HAVE   "DONE  WELL." 

The  cattle  breeder  and  feeder  have  done  well  of  late,  and 
beef  overshadows  mutton.  The  sheep  farmer  had  glorious  years 
two  or  three  seasons  ago,  and,  while  wool  keeps  near  the  top 
notch,  iwutton  has  fallen  on  evil  times.  Indeed,  so  cheap  was  i| 
Ixst  year,  that  the  larger  sheep  were  put  on  the  market  as  frozen 
mutton,  it  being  presumably  cheaper  to  buy  and  freeze  here  than  to 
import.  Pigs  are  very  much  gold,  and  no  more  profitable 
source  of  income  has  the  farmer  had. 

After  all  the  talk  about  the  motor  wiping  out  the 
horse,  it  is  of  interest  to  read  that  "  heavy  horses 
cannot  be  produced  in  sufficient  numbers  to  meet 
the  demand,  while  the  best  class  of  harness  and 
hunter  horses  are  in  unlimited  request." 

DAIRY  KAR.MEKS  "  PROSl'KKUUS." 
The  dairy  farmer  has  been  prosperous  throughout.  A  large 
breeder  and  milk  seller  the  other  day  declared  that  the  last  four 
years  were  the  best  he  had  ever  had.  Cheese  made  high  figures 
in  1909,  although  the  demand  weakened  as  the  season  advanced  ; 
and  where  builer  of  tlie  right  class  was  turned  out,  it  met  with 
a  good  market. 

baity  tows  were  never  dearer  to  buy,  and  that  is  probably 
the  best  indication  of  the  condition  of  dairy  farming. 


IS  IT  RIGHT  TO  KILL  FOR  SPORT? 
F.  G.  Aflalo  writes  in  Fry's  on  the  morals  of 
sport.  His  paper  is  enlivened  by  combined  photo- 
graphs showing  a  lion  springing  upon  Mr.  Selous,  a 
rhinoceros  charging  Mr.  Roosevelt,  fishes  nibbling  at 
Sir  Edward  Grey,  an  elephant  and  buffalo  charging 
on  the  late  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  and  a  fo.x  turning  on 
Mr.  Henry  Chaplin.  The  writer  declares  that  of  all 
sport  angling  is  ]Krhaps  the  most  deliberately  cruel. 
Isaak  Walton's  unbounded  eulogy  of  the  sport  has 
produced  a  reaction.  Certainly,  he  says,  fishes  take 
a  lot  of  persuading,  and  "  those  whose  amusement  it 
is  to  persuade  fislies  may  often  succeed  in  the 
business  of  persuading  men  ;  from  the  Apostles  to 
John  I  Bright."  Sir  Thomas  More  denounced  hunt- 
ing as  the  lowest,  the  vilest,  and  most  abject  part  of 
butchery.  Froude  e.xclaims,  "  Wild  animals  never 
kill  for  sport  Man  is  the  only  one  to  whom  the 
torture  and  death  of  his  fellow-creatures  is  amusing 
in  itself."  Caspar  Witney,  an  American  sportsman, 
says  it  is  not  the  killing,  but  the  hunting,  which  stirs 
the  blood  of  the  sportsman.  The  writer  admits  that 
the  arguments  advanced  in  support  of  sport  are 
generally  beside  the  mark.  He  notices  that  the 
eulogy  is  nearly  always  an  apology,  and  the  apology 
he  does  not  find  very  convincing.  He  likes  better 
"  Frank  Forester's  "  refusal  to  justify  his  passion  for 
field  sports,  which  he  declares  to  be  the  best,  manliest, 
most  desirable  of  national  amusements,  tending  to 
prevent  the  demoralisation  of  lu.xury,  and  over- 
civilisation,  the  growth  of  effeminacy  and  sloth,  and 
to  maintain  a  little  manhood  in  the  age. 


A  ROYAL  DESIGNER  OF  DRESS. 

The  Woman  at  Home  contains  a  sketch,  by  Lady      j 
Mary,  of  the  Crown  Princess  of  Roumania,  the  eldest 
daughter   of  the    late    Duke   of    Edinburgh-Coburg. 
Among  other  striking  abilities  she  is  an  adept  at  the 
needle  :  — 

Known  in  London,  Paris,  and  Vienna  as  past  mistress  in  the 
sartorial  art,  the  Princess  yet  gives  all  her  orders  for  clothes  to 
Bucharest  milliners,  who  carry  out  her  instructions  to  the  letter. 
It  is  a  joke  in  the  royal  family  that  she  likes  to  pin  on  her 
dresses.  To  stitch  a  bodice  merely,  in  her  opinion,  makes  it  set 
less  smartly,  ami  even  her  gorgeous  robe  at  King  Edward's 
Coronation  she  pinned  together  with  her  own  fair  fingers.  None 
who  saw  her  will  ever  forget  the  vision  that  Princess  Marie  pre- 
sented on  that  day  1  Her  dress  was  of  heliotrope  shot  with  gold  ; 
the  accordian-pleated  skirt  stood  out  with  stiff  magnificence,  and 
the  bodice  was  smothered  with  barbaric  jewels.  The  Princes> 
has  usually  a  piece  of  fancy  work  in  hand,  and  she  has  just 
enibroidered  with  much  skill  a  counterpane  of  purple  brocade, 
with  gold  and  silver  and  seed  pearls. 

She  has  built  herself  at  Sinaia  a  summer-house  upon 
poles,  in  the  trunks  of  four  fir  trees.  This  she  calls 
her  "  nest,"  and  here  she  lies  in  her  hammock  on 
summer  mornings.  It  is  said  that  had  she  bien  a 
private  lady  she  might  have  made  a  fortune  with  her 
decorative  schemes  for  the  home.  She  is  said  to  love 
England  and  the  English  dearly.  She  has  always 
had  Scottish  servants  about  her.  She  talks  no  lan- 
guage with  her  husband  excepting  English. 
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HOW  TO  OBTAIN  A  PURE  MILK  SUPPLY. 

Science  /'roj^re^s  contains  two  p3[)ers  on  the  ethics 
of  food,  the  second  of  which  is  by  Dr.  Ralph  Vincent, 
who  deals  with  the  question  of  milk.  He  draws  a 
lurid,  but  doubtless  faithful,  picture  of  the  ordinary 
cowhouse  and  conditions  of  milk  prodyction.  He 
goes  on  to  denounce  the  boiling  of  milk,  which  irre- 
trievably injures  the  food  of  the  infant  and,  amongst 
the  poor,  leads  to  the  most  fatal  disease  of  infancy- 
zymotic  enteritis.  He  also  objects  to  pasteurising 
the  milk  prior  to  delivery,  but  declares  the  most  per- 
nicious of  all  practices  to  be  the  use  of  preservatives. 
Boric  acid,  for  e.vample,  causes  often  the  incurable 
atrophy  of  the  digestive  glands,  with  lingering  and 
painful  illness,  resulting  in  death.  After  this  lugu- 
brious opening,  the  writer  proceeds  to  show  how  the.se 
dangers  may  be  obviated.     He  says  : — 

The  Infants'  Ho;pit.il,  WcMininster,  obtains  its  milk  from  a 
farm  ilircctly  under  Uio  contml  of  the  hospital  authorities  ;  as 
the  procedures  adopted  at  this  farm  afford  a  complete  and 
practical  illustration  of  s.anitary  milk-production,  they  may  be 
described  in  some  detail.  The  milking  sheds  have  been 
arr.-\nged  so  as  to  allow  of  thorough  ventilation,  ample  light, 
rapid  and  efficient  cleaning.  The  sheds  are  provided  with 
hydrants  and  are  thoroughly  flushed  out  twice  a  day,  immedi- 
ately prior  to  the  cows  entering  the  shed  for  milking.  This 
flushing  ensures  that  the  floor  and  stalls  are  wet  when  the  cows 
enter,  so  that  the  raising  of  dust  in  the  shed  at  and  about  the 
lime  of  milking  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  No  drains  are 
allowed  to  enter  the  sheds.  The  floors  are  of  solid  concrete, 
and  all  excreniental  and  other  material  is  flushed  by  water  along 
open  channels  into  a  culvert  external  to  the  sheds.  By  these 
means  any  defect  that  may  arise  in  the  drains  is  prevented  from 
.affecting  the  sanitation  of  the  milking  sheds.  These  sheds  are 
used  solely  for  milking,  so  that  they  are  only  occupied  by  the 
cows  for  a  short  period  twice  a  day.  The  rest  of  the  day 
the  animals  spend  elsewhere.  In  summer  .and  in  mild  weather 
they  are  in  the  meadows  ;  while,  in  winter,  they  are  cared  for 
in  specially  constructed  winter  quarters.  These  may  be 
described  as  large  yartls  roughly  covered  in  to  protect  the 
animals  from  the  inclemency  of  the  elements  while  securing  for 
them  plenty  of  fresh  air. 

The  cows  are  selected  with  great  care,  so  that  a  milk  may  be 
obtained  which  is  most  suitable  for  the  purpose  of  infant  feed- 
ing. Jerseys  and  Guernseys,  for  example,  are  strictly  excluded, 
owing  to  the  fat-globulei  of  their  milk  being  excessive  in  size 
and  insufficiently  discrete. 

Not  merely  so,  but  the  diet  of  the  cows  is  carried 
out  on  a  systematic  and  scientific  basis,  each  cow 
being  studied,  not  allowed  to  [)ut  on  flesh,  and  bound 
to  have  a  smooth  and  glossy  coat.  Food  such  as  oil- 
cake, brewers'  grains,  distillery  grains  are  strictly  for- 
bidden, as  harmful  to  the  infant.  Grass,  hay,  pea- 
meal,  bean-meal  and  mangolds  are  some  of  the  chief 
articles  used  : — 

The  process  of  milking  is  conducted  as  nearly  as  possible  on 
the  principles  of  aseptic  surgery.  The  milkers  thoroughly  wash 
their  hanis  and  they  wear  sterilised  overalls,  while  all  the 
vessels  used  in  milking  are  sterilised  by  steam  prior  to  use. 

The  milk  is  immediately  put  in  a  separator,  and 
divided  into  fat-free  milk  and  cream.  It  is  then 
refrigerated.  Milking  at  the  farm  begins  about 
5.30  a.m.  At  9  a.m.  it  is  received  at  Charing  Cross 
Hospital.  The  sealed  cans  are  only  openetl  in  the 
milk  laboratory  of  the  hospital,  where  the  milk  is 
subjected  to  bacteriological  and  microscopical  tests. 


WHAT  COMMON  PEOPLE  KEAD. 

In  the  Oxford  an,i  Cambridi^e  Rcricw  "  Cure  de 
Campagne  "  writes  with  apjireciative  sympathy  of  the 
literature  of  the  people.     He  says  indeed  : — 

From  the  point  of  view  of  "culture"  it  is  impossible  to 
imagine,  for  instance,  anything  more  <leprcssing  than  the  songs 
sung  by  the  men  and  their  wives  at  a  Harvest  Home  supper  in 
one  of  the  southern  counties.  ...  By  far  the  greater  part  of 
the  songs,  taken  from  cheap  broad-sheets,  are  marked  by  an 
anoemic,  lugubrious  sentimentality  and  by  nothing  else.  They 
deal  with  corpses,  "  pore  mothers,"  and  plaster  sulVerers 
(rather  than  saints)  of  all  sorts.  There  is  in  them  nothing 
legendary  or  tr.aditional,  no  point  of  contact  with  any  large 
order  of  things. 

NEED    OK    POPULAR    I.1TER.\TU1<E. 

The  writer  then  reminds  us  that  ever  since  the 
si.\teenth  century  literature  in  England  has  been 
the  lu.'iury  of  a  few.  Nothing  has  taken  the  place 
of  the  ancient  ballads,  e.xcepting  a  kind  of  printed 
matter  that  the  cultured  despise.  The  writer 
proceeds  : — 

I  think  it  i.s  pc^sible  to  defend  even  the  popular  Sunday  news- 
papers. There  is  no  doubt  something  very  repulsive  to  the 
educated  mind  in  their  accumulated  details  of  sordid  and  grue- 
some crime.  But,  after  all,  they  are  the  Greek  tragedies,  the 
Strauss  operas,  of  the  poor.  Here  for  them  is  the  "pity  and 
terror,"  the  sense  of  destiny  and  awlalness,  which  an  intellectual 
^lile  finds  in  antique  choruses. 

MORBID  ?       YES,    BUT    REAL. 

Tlie  writer  thus  succinctly  puts  his  case  • — 
There  is  in  England  no  popular  word  for  a  "poet."  Bards, 
minstrels,  story-tellers,  have  been  for  generations  unknown  to 
the  English  countryside.  But  these,  above  almost  everything, 
are  what  the  people  want.  They  need  the  imaginative  present- 
ment of  what  is  personal,  large,  tragic,  splendid,  of  simple  and 
elemental  human  things.  This  need,  so  far  as  it  is  met  at  all, 
is  supplied  by  the  lurid  Sunday  newspaper  and  the  lugubrious 
broad-sheet  ballad.  Superior  persons  from  time  to  time  ridicule 
what  they  call  the  "  morbid  "  taste  of  the  poor,  shown  in  the 
character  of  the  literature  preferred  by  them,  and  in  their  habit 
of  visiting  cemeteries  and  attending  funerals.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  from  first  to  last  they  are  concerned  with 
realities.  

MEREDITH   AND   SHAKESPEARE. 

The  third  article  on  George  Meredith,  by  M.  Con- 
stantin  Pliotiades,  which  is  published  in  the  Rane  de 
Paris  of  May  ist,  deals  with  the  .Art  of  .Meredith.  The 
writer  maintains  that  Meredith  resetiibles  Shakespeare 
rather  than  any  other  novelist.  His  heroes  are  not 
personages,  still  less  types,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation 
of  the  term  ;  they  are  summaries  of  types  aniinated 
with  ideal  life.  We  have  never  seen  them  ;  we  have 
no  chance  of  approaching  them.  That  they  are 
incompatible  with  a  society  such  as  ours  is  probable. 
Nevertheless,  if  they  rarely  resemble  any  indiviiiuils 
in  particular,  each  one  represents  in  a  marvellous 
manner  a  certain  class  as  a  whole.  If  the  characters 
are  not  real  or  speaking  like  the  heroes  of  Dickens 
and  Thackeray,  Balzac  or  Flaubert,  they  are  more 
true  and  more  significant,  for  they  partake  of  that 
permanent  truth  which  Shakespeare  and  Moliere  alone 
possess.  The  personages  of  Meredith,  like  those  of 
Shakespeare,  live  beyond  time  and  space.  They  are, 
properly  speaking,  characters. 
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HOW  PLEHVE  WAS  ASSASSINATED. 

Bv  O.NK  OK  Ills  Assassins. 
The  enterprise  of  tlie  Strand  is  undoubted  in 
securing  one  of  Plehve's  assassins  to  write  the  story 
of  how  the  assassination  came  about.  How  far  it 
may  thus  court  the  attentions  of  the  Russian  Secret 
PoHce  is  a  cjuestioii  wiiich  we  presume  the  Editor  has 
answered  to  his  own  satisfaction. 

HOW   THEY    KVAUED    SUSPICION. 

The  assassin  tells  how  I'lehve,  who  was  carefully 
guarded  by  the  police,  used  to  be  watched  : — 

It  was  dccideii  that  one  comrade  should  buy  a  cab  and  a 
horse,  and  become  a  cabman  in  .St.  Pelersbur;;,  wliilc  another 
should  take  out  a  licence  for  hawking  tobacco  in  the  town,  and 
while  selling  cigarettes  should  watch  Plehve.  I  waste  combine 
all  the  information  that  was  obtained,  to  watch  as  much  as  I 
could  myself,  and  conduct  the  proceedings  generally. 

Then  later  he  met  Dora  Brilliant,  who  had  given 
herself  up  entirely  to  the  afifairs  of  the  local  com- 
mittee. She  was  a  person  fanatically  devoted  to  the 
revolution.     This  was  their  new  plan  : — 

XaliscolT,  KaliaetT,  and  Egor  Olympiovitch  Doulebotf,  who 
had  killed  the  Governor  of  Ufa,  liogdanovitch,  in  1903,  were 
10  watch  I'lehve  in  the  street — KaliatIT  and  another  newly- 
accepted  comrade  as  tobacco-vendors,  Uoulebofi"  and  Xaliscotf 
as  cabmen.  I  was  to  hire  an  expensive  flat  in  St.  Petersburg, 
where  I  was  to  live  with  my  supposed  wife — Dora  Brilliant — 
and  my  servants— SazonofF  as  the  butler,  and  Narova,  an  old 
revolutionary,  as  the  cook. 

THE    WOMEN    DEVOTEES. 

The  women  conspirators  are  naturally  the  most 
interesting.     The  writer  says  : — 

The  silent,  timid,  modest  Uora  lived  solely  by  her  faith  in  the 
Terror.  .She  loved  the  revolution,  grieved  at  its  failures,  and, 
while  recognising  the  necessity  of  killing  Plehve,  feared  this 
assassination.  She  could  not  reconcile  herself  to  bloodshed— it 
was  easier  for  her  to  die  tlian  to  kill,  and  yet  her  perpetual 
prayer  was  that  she  might  be  allowed  to  throw  one  of  the 
bombs.  Her  d.iys  were  spent  in  silence,  in  mute  concentration 
on  the  inner  torment  which  possessed  her.  She  rarely  laughed, 
and  even  when  she  did  her  eyes  remained  stern  and  sad.  For 
her  the  revolution  was  personified  by  Terror— the  whole  world 
was  contained  in  the  Fighting  Organisation. 

Narova  had  spent  her  hard  life  in  prison  and  exile.  Her  pale, 
wrinkled  old  face  was  lit  up  by  clear,  kind,  maternal  eyes.  All 
the  members  of  the  organisation  were,  so  to  say,  her  children. 
She  loved  them  all  alike  with  a  steady,  gentle,  warm  love.  She 
did  not  use  endearing  words,  she  did  not  comfort  or  encour.agc, 
she  did  not  conjecture  as  to  success  or  failure  ;  but  everyone  who 
was  near  to  her  felt  the  inexhaustible  glow  of  this  great,  tender 
love.  She  did  her  revolutionary  work  quietly,  imperceptibly, 
but  she  did  it  like  an  artist,  notwithst.anding  her  old  .age  and 
her  ill-health.  Dora  Brilliant  and  Sazonoff  were  equally  near 
and  dear  to  her. 

They  were  careful  to  learn  everything  they  could 
about  Plehve's  movements  : — 

With  his  tray  slung  over  his  shoulders,  on  which  the  wares 
were  frequently  changed— cigarettes,  apples,  note-paper,  pencils 
— Kaliaeff  wandered  along  all  the  streets  through  which  he 
thought  that  Plehve  was  likely  to  drive.  It  w.as  rare  that  a  day 
passed  without  meeting  his  carriage.  In  telling  us  about  it  he 
not  only  gave  the  most  accurate  account  of  the  colour  and  points 
of  the  horses,  the  look  of  the  coachman  and  the  bodyguard,  but 
details  of  the  vehicle  itself. 

THE    UEEU    OF    DEATH. 

The  writer  describes  the  actual  throwing  of  the 
bomb   by  Sazonoff.     Sazonoff  he   found,  as   he  sup- 


posed, dead.  He  imagined  that  Plehve  had  escaped. 
Only  through  the  newspapers  did  they  learn  that  the 
long-lived  plot  hail  succeeded  and  that  Plehve  was 
no  more.  Sa/oiiolt",  as  the  Editor  informs  us,  was 
despeiately  injured,  but  recovered,  and  was  sent  to 
Siberia,  but  esca)  ud  on  the  road.  Sazonoff's  own 
account  of  his  escape  is  to  be  given  later  to  the 
readers  of  the  Slrand.  The  article  gives  a  very 
touching  account  of  the  absolute  devotion  of  the 
conspirators  to  their  fearful  purpose. 


LIMITING    THE    RIGHT    TO    STRIKE. 
What  thic  Americans  have  Done. 

Mr.  Joseph  J.  Feelv,  a  Massachusetts  lawyer,  sets 
forth  in  the  North  American  Review  for  May  the 
limitations  which  have  already  been  imposed  on  the 
right  to  strike  in  .\merica,  and  follows  this  up  by 
setting  forth  what  lie  thinks  ought  to  be  done  in  the 
direction  of  further  limitation.  His  article  should  be 
read  with  attention  by  our  Labour  leaders  : — 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts  has  said  :  "  It  is  settled 
in  the  Commonwealth  that  the  legality  of  a  strike  depends  (in 
case  the  strikers  are  not  under  contract  to  work)  upon  the  purpose 
for  which  the  combination  is  formed — the  purpose  for  which  the 
employees  strike." 

Adopting  this  method,  the  courts  have  passed  specifically  upon 
a  number  of  situations,  and  have  established  certain  causes  as 
ones  sulllciently  meritorious  to  justify  a  strike,  and  have  labelled 
others  as  unjustifiable,  and  the  right  to  strike  can  be  said  to 
exist  only  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  a  cause  in  the  first  class 
and  to  be  nonexistent  where  the  cause  falls  within  the  second 
division. 

Some  instances  in  which  such  combinations  were  found  to  be 
for  an  unjustifiable  end,  hence  an  unlawful  purpose,  are:  — 
Where  the  object  was  : 

1.  To  secure  a  monopoly  of  a  trade  or  calling. 

2.  To  create  or  maintain  a  closed  shop. 

3.  The  sympathetic  strike. 

4.  To  procure  the  discharge  of  a  workman  because  he  does 
not  belong  to  an  organisation. 

5.  To  induce  the  violation  of  a  contract  on  the  part  of  a 
third  person. 

6.  To  violate  the  actor's  contract. 

7.  To  enforce  the  collection  of  a  fine  on  an  employee  levied 
for  the  purpose  of  compelling  him  to  join  in  a  strike. 

8.  To  force  upon  the  employer  rules  for  arbitration  made 
wholly  by  the  union. 

9.  Improper  interference  with  the  right  of  the  employers  to 
have  access  to  a  free  labour  market. 

The  application  of  the  same  principles  would  seem  adequate 
to  protect  the  public  from  the  consequences  of  much  of  the  hasty, 
inconsideiate,  or  improper  concerted  action  in  those  coses  where 
such  action  vi;ally  aflccls  the  public  welfare. 

Certainly  the  interest  of  the  public  should  have  as  prompt  and 
as  elTective  consideration  and  protection  as  those  of  the  indivi- 
dual or  group  of  individuals. 

Such  paramount  right  of  the  public  would  seem  to  be  a  suffi- 
cient justification  for  legislative  action  creating  tribunals  to  which 
matters  growing  out  of  industrial  disputes  involving  the  {•iiblii 
welfare  should  be  left  for  compulsory  arbitration  and  settle- 
ment, a-s  soon  as  the  creation  of  such  a  tribunal  be  deemed 
expedient. 

There  are  several  articles  on  Bjornson  in  the 
French  reviews,  M.  Sebasiien  Voirol  being  the  writer 
in  the  Grande  Rauc  of  May  loth  and  in  the  Nonvelle 
Reinie  of  May  151)1,  and  M.  Jean  I.i:scoffier  the  writer 
in  the  Ra'iic  de  Paris  of  May  15th. 


Leading   Articles   in   the    Reviews. 
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THE  WEALTH  OF  MOROCCO. 

A  Great  Fir.i.n  imk  .\Mri«iCAN   I'.micrprise. 

In  the  Cosnuf^jlitiin  for  June  Mr.  Lawrence 
Harris,  F.R.G.S.,  advises  .Americans  to  hie  them  to 
Morocco  before  France  has  put  her  hand  upon  it  and 
raised  an  impossibly  high  tariff  wall,  or  the  Germans 
gobbled  up  more  of  the  best  land  than  they  have 
done  already.  England  dare  not  exploit  the  country 
because  she  fears  to  offend  France,  and  here  it  is 
full  of  unexploitcd  wealth,  a  veritable  El  Dorado,  of 
which  no  man  can  at  present  say  "  Yo  he  hallado  " — 
that  he  has  really  found  it. 

A    PRIZE    WELL    WORTH    FIGHTING    FOR. 

After  summing  up  brietly  the  history  of  Morocco, 
especially  its  recent  history,  the  writer  says  : — 

Morocco  is  a  prize  well  worth  figliling  for.  It  is  a  country 
fabulously  rich,  with  an  area  of  three  hundred  thousand  square 
miles,  every  itv:h  of  it  valuable.  It  is  full  of  rich  deposits  of 
gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  lead,  antimony,  and  many  other 
minerals.  It  presents  such  a  variety  of  climate  and  soil  in  hill 
and  valley,  woodland  and  open  plain,  and  is  so  well  watered  by 
rivers  and  small  streams,  that  almost  every  plant  under  the  sun 
might  be  raised  within  its  limits. 

All  the  other  naturally  rich  countries,  he  remarks, 
have  serious  drawbacks  of  some  kind,  but  Morocco 
has  none ;  and  her  nearness  to  the  world's  chief 
markets — she  is  practically  in  Europe — gives  her  an 
incalculable  advantage  over  America,  whose  grain 
and  cotton  trade,  he  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  she  will 
eventually  ruin — that  is,  when  she  has  railways,  which 
at  present  she  has  not,  and  proper  ports,  which  she 
is  only  getting.  At  present  she  is  always  in  a  state 
of  uncertainty,  partly  because  of  the  system  of  poly- 
gamy prevailing  and  consequent  harem  intrigues, 
which  make  the  succession  always  uncertain.  The 
soil  is  scratched,  not  cultivated ,  yet  it  is  so  fertile 
that  three  crops  can  be  grown  in  a  year,  and  a  popu- 
lation of  12,000,000  abundantly  fed. 

.MINERAL    WEALTH. 

The  writer  says  : — 

Valuable  ore-deposits  are  untouched  for  want  of  machinery 
and  oceans  of  wealth  disregarded.  Just  around  Fez  I  have 
ridden  for  hours  over  hills  of  pure  cement  that  are  still  intact. 
An  expert  told  me  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  estimate  the 
vast  wealth  contained  in  these  hills. 

Yet,  as  said  before,  there  are  not  only  no  railways, 
but  not  even  any  properly  made  roads — only  rough 
tracks.  There  is  unquestionably  plenty  for  American 
enterprise  to  do  in  Morocco.  T.:e  point  is,  can  it 
contrive  to  do  it?  The  Moors  appear  quite 
ignorant  of  the  value  of  their  country ;  and  the 
English  do  not  appear  to  have  realised  it  as  quickly 
as  they  ought.  For  instance,  when  the  writer  was  at 
Fez  last  year,  Mulai  Hafid  oflfered  an  English 
syndicate  nearly  the  whole  northern  portion  of 
Morocco  for  ^^100,000.  The  syndicate  delayed  over 
signing  the  necessary  documents,  and  meanwhile  the 
Germans  came  along  and  were  glad  to  buy  the  land 
for  j£^i,ooo,ooo.     Probably  they  got  a  bargain,  too. 

TOURIST    WEALTH. 

We  have  heard  much  lately  about  Morocco  for  the 


tourist,  and  it  certainly  seems  that  not  only  Tangier 
but  also  Mogador  are  ideal  winter  resorts.  (The 
writer  says  "  sumtner  resorts.")  All  the  coast  towns, 
he  says,  are  beautifully  situated,  Mogador  especially 
so,  with  its  summer  temperature  of  not  more  than 
87.08  F.  and  its  winter  temperature  of  not  less  than 
50.07  F.  It  is  considered  exceptionally  good  for 
those  with  weak  lungs.  Already  French  capitalists 
have  been  doing  something  to  build  hotels  and 
improve  it  as  a  tourist  resort.  Who  are  to  be  the 
pioneers  of  this  vast  fortune-making  country?  asks 
the  writer.  Why  not  America  ?  he  adds,  again 
insisting  that  she  it  is  who  is  most  deeply  affected  by 
the  development  of  Morocco,  which  must  come  some 
day,  and  which  must  be  disastrous  to  her  export 
trade. 


RUBBER  AND  RUBBER  GROWING. 

The  opening  article  of  Cassicr  s  Mtti^aziiie  (May) 
is  devoted  to  rubber,  which,  says  the  writer, 
Mr.  Gustave  Heinsohn,  was  a  practically  valueless 
commodity  as  recently  as  seventy  years  ago,  when  the 
process  of  vulcanisation  had  not  been  discovered. 
He  says : — 

It  is  prob.nble  that  no  other  commodity  ever  came  into  such 
varied  use  within  so  short  a  period  as  india-rubber.  First 
employed  practically  for  footwear  and  other  water-proof  apparel, 
rul)l)er  has  come  to  be  employed  in  electrical  insulation,  hose- 
pi|)cs  for  the  conveyance  of  water,  steam,  air,  and  so  on ; 
pneumatic  and  other  tyres  for  .all  sorts  of  wheeled  vehicles, 
balloons,  and  the  planes  of  aerial  machines,  innumerable  articles 
for  the  comfort  of  invalids,  household  conveniences,  and  what 
not.  A  point  of  interest  in  this  connection  is  that,  thus  far, 
rul)ber  has  never  come  into  use  to  an  important  extent  for  any 
given  purpose  to  which  it  is  not  still  devoted  ;  in  other  words, 
its  advantages  are  so  marked  in  many  uses  that,  when  once 
introduced,  no  substitute  can  be  found  for  it. 

The  automobile  industry  has  been  by  no  means 
alone  in  putting  up  the  cost  of  rubber  recently, 
though,  of  course,  it  has  had  much  to  do  with  it.  Unlike 
other  necessaries  of  the  world,  which  have  usually 
declined  in  price  with  increased  demand  and  estab- 
lished rate  of  consumption,  rubber  increases  in  price 
as  its  consumption  grows. 

The  Congo,  which  offered  such  lar^e  returns  from 
rubber,  seems  declining  in  yield ;  and  the  world  now 
chiefly  relies  upon  the  Hevea  sjiecies  of  rubber,  which 
may  be  tapped  perennially  with  undiminished  yield — 
i.e.,  Amazon  Valley  or  Pard  rubber,  the  only  grade 
which  can  be  used  for  the  better  classes  of  rubber 
goods. 

'I"he  total  amount  of  rubber  at  present  being  pro- 
duced from  all  sources  is  put  at  67,900  tons,  of  which 
over  39,000  tons  are  from  the  .Amazon  region.  In 
1827  this  region  produced  only  31  tons.  The  world's 
consumption  of  rubber  is  fully  equal  to  its  production. 
Certain  gums  have  lately  been  put  on  the  market 
which  can  be  used  in  the  rubber  factories,  and  which 
may  be  irnproved  in  time.  But  though  about  20,000 
tons  of  these  gums  can  probably  be  produced,  they 
cannot  yet  be  legitimately  classed  with  rubbers. 
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WHO  SHALL  WIN  THE  PACIFIC  TRADE  ? 

The  llW/ifs  Work  for  June  is  a  Japanese  number. 
There  are  two  articles  dealing  with  the  probable 
future  of  the  Pacific  trade  which  are  worth  remember- 
ing. 

WHY    JAPAN    IS    ARMING. 

Adachi  Kinnosuke  maintains  that  the  tremend- 
ous sacrifices  which  the  Japanese  are  now  making  in 
increasing  their  army  from  180,000  to  250,000  men, 
and  battleships  and  armoured  cruisers  from  twelve  to 
twenty-seven,  and  paying  on  an  average  30  per  cent, 
of  their  net  income  m  taxation,  is  simply  because  of 
China.  Japan  wants  to  provide  the  overflow  of  her 
teeming  population  with  the  chance  of  settling  in 
Manchuria.  "  If,"  they  say  to  China,  "  you  do  not  allow 
our  people  to  colonise  Manchuria  peacefully,  there  is 
only  one  thing  for  us  to  do— to  enter  it  anyhow."  To 
secure  peace,  however,  Japan  wishes  to  effect  a  com- 
bination between  the  three  great  Powers — America, 
England,  and  Japan — which  would  make  China  pause, 
and  ensure  peace.  The  writer  ridicules  the  idea  of 
there  being  any  opposition  between  the  trading  ambi- 
tions of  the  three  Pouers  named.  For  examjjle,  the 
Japanese  worked  the  Hankow  field  "  very  much  more 
aggressively  in  1905  than  in  1903,  and,  as  the  result, 
saw  an  increase  of  58  per  cent,  in  our  trade.  In  the 
same  period  the  American  trade  rose  from  ^20,000 
to  ^^1.420,000,  showing  an  increase  of  627  per  cent. 
• — a  trifle  larger  percentage  ! " 

In  1907  the  United  States  sold  Japan  goods 
valued  at  seven  and  a  quarter  millions.  In  the  same 
year  she  sold  the  entire  ChinesL-  Empire  goods 
valued  at  a  little  more  than  five  millions.  "  If,"  says 
the  writer,  "  we  enter  Manchurian  fields  and  establish 
there  another  Japan,  much  richer,  and  much  more 
promising  as  a  customer,  why  should  our  foreign  friends 
weep  for  such  a  change?"  Similarly,  Korea,  under 
Japanese  domination,  purchased  American  goods, 
worth  ^73,000  more  in  1907  than  in  1904.  The 
writer  contends  : — 

That  Ihc  Asi.->n  market  is  big  enough  for  three  of  us,  America, 
Enijland,  and  Japan  ;  and  that  the  very  salvation  of  Japan 
depends  on  just  sueh  a  triple  understanding. 

And  also  this  :  That  there,  on  the  Pacific,  where  the  East 
meets  the  West,  should  be  laid  the  foundation  for  the  world's 
peace. 

CHEAP   SHIPS,    CHEAP    LABOUR,    HIGH    DIVIDEND.S. 

Another  side  of  this  question  is  given  us  in  the 
same  magazine,  by  Mr.  Edward  T.  Bogart,  on  Japan's 
battle  for  the  Pacific.  He  recounts  the  doleful  tale 
of  the  failure  of  the  United  States  to  secure  the 
trade  of  the  Pacific.  He  says  that  the  tonnage 
owned  by  the  Americans  far  overtops  the  tonnage 
owned  by  other  nationalities.  But  gradually  the 
Japanese  have  learned  to  make  and  man  their  own 
steamers.  The  American  lines  can  now  hardly  make 
a  living.  The  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  with  the  same 
rates,  make  a  good  profit  ;  while  in  1907  the  stock 
(if  the  Pacific  Mail  (.\nirrican  firm)  reached  a  maxi- 
iiiuni  price  cf  .\\  J  per  <;e|it,,  ihg  slock  of  (ht;  Nil>pon 


Yusen  Kaisha  sold  at  300  per  cent.  There  are  four 
chief  factors — the  .American  fleet,  the  British  tramp 
steamers,  the  Canadian  Pacific  fleet,  and  then  the 
Nippon  fleet.  All  the  signs  point  to  a  change,  which 
will  probably  come  about  by  the  transfer  of  the 
American  ships  to  the  flag  of  Japan.  The  Japanese 
are  building  great  shi|)s  at  astonishingly  cheap  prices. 
The  average  wa^es  of  the  Japanese  shipbuilder  is 
IS.  4d.  a  day.  There  are  20,000  inen  at  work  in 
216  shipbuilding  plants  in  Japan.  Tunber  is  cheap 
in  a  country  that  has  50,000,000  acres  of  standing 
forest,  and  labour  ranges  from  ;!{^4  to  ;^i8  a  year. 
The  ships  thus  cheaply  built  are  cheaply  manned. 
The  average  wage  of  an  American  able-bodied  sea 
man  is  "  from  ^^3  to  ^{^'5  a  month  and  found."  The 
average  on  a  Japanese  liner  is  less  than  £2. 
The  cost  of  keeping  an  American  is  very  much 
greater  than  that  of  keeping  a  Japanese.  The  writer 
concludes  by  saying  that  though  the  British  Empire 
may  hold  its  position  through  the  Canadian  Pacific 
fleet  and  the  ever-present  tramps,  the  P.  and  O. 
liners  will  have  to  wake  up. 


CANADA  TO  BE  RUN  BY  HER  RIVERS. 

In  the  Canadian  Magazine  Mr.  Clayton  M.  Jones 
describes  "the  great  silent  force  in  Canadian  develop- 
ment," namely,  the  electricity  generated  by  her 
waterfalls  and  rapid  streams.  When  the  develop- 
ments of  electric  power  at  Niagara  are  com[)leted 
Canada  will  have  400,000  horst-power  for  distri- 
bution. Near  the  city  of  Hamilton  there  is 
over  40,000  horse-power  developed  to  run  cars 
and  factories,  and  at  Hamilton  10,000  horse-power 
is  derived  from  the  falling  water.  Soon  there 
will  be  the  development  of  700,000  horse-power  at 
Long  Sault.  On  the  Ottawa  River  there  is  36,000 
horse-power  developed,  and  407,000  horse-power  as 
yet  unharnessed. 

SMOKELESS    MANUFACTURES. 

On  the  Winnipeg  River,  75  miles  from  the  city  of 
Winnipeg,  the  city  is  building  a  power  jilant,  and  on 
this  river  one-half  million  horse-power  is  available  : — 
'  The  power  of  falling  water  carried  22,000,000  passengers  last 
year  and  operated  140  cars  on  sixty  miles  of  city  tracks  and 
forty-four  miles  of  suburban  lines  ;  lighted  675  electric  street 
arc  lights,  operated  150  factories,  a  300  pound  high-pressure 
water  system  and  the  presses  of  three  metropolitan  daily  news- 
papers having  acoinbined  circulation  of  over  So.OOO  copies  daily, 
besides  being  the  main  attraction  for  the  location  of  thirty-three 
new  industries  in  thirty-four  months  ending  1908.  It  is 
estimated  that  power  can  be  sold  by  the  city  at  not  more  than 
18  dollars  a  horse-power  a  year  for  a  twenty-four  hour  day. 
Electric  power  at  this  price  means  that  Winnipeg  in  the  luture 
will  be  the  vast  smokeless  manufacturing  centre  of  the  great 
Canadian  Northwest. 

Engineers  sent  out  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way report  that  there  is  enough  water-power  in  the 
Canadian  Rockies  to  run  all  the  railroads  in  the 
world.  Seven  hundred  miles  of  track  are  to  be 
electrified  by  the  melting  snows  of  the  mountain  tops. 
Water-power  will  be  the  most  important  (actor  in 
Canadian  progress  and  industrial  development. 
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THE    PAN-AMERICAN    CONGRESS. 

Deiuimkntal  to  Spanish  .Xmkkica. 
In    La   Revue  of    May   i    Manuel  Ugarte  has  a» 
article   on  the  Fourth  Pan-.\merican  Congress  to  be 
held  at  Buenos  Ayres  in  July  this  year. 

DISQUIETING   SIGNS. 

After  referring  to  some  recent  minor  disputes 
between  diflerent  South  American  countries,  the 
writer  says  it  is  the  moral  unity  of  the  race  which 
will  prevail,  notwithstanding  these  misunderstandings 
of  the  moment.  A  real  source  of  trouble  is  the 
policy  of  the  United  States,  and  while  several  of  the 
South  .-Vmerican  Republics  were  protesting  against  the 
supposed  intrigues  of  the  United  States,  a  Spanish 
paper  in  New  York  published  in  its  pages  a  plan 
which,  it  was  stated,  had  been  submitted  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Spanish-.A.merican  Republics,  namely, 
a  fantastic  distribution  of  the  New  World  amongst 
the  five  strongest  Republics.  Thus  the  atmosphere 
in  which  the  Congress  will  be  held  is  a  little 
disquieting. 

ON   THE   WRONG   TRACK. 

At  the  time  of  writing  nine  countries  had  accepted 
the  invitation.  Of  tlie  fifteen  items  on  the  programme 
only  three  are  of  equal  interest  to  all  the  countries 
invited  to  take  part;  the  others,  says  the  writer,  are 
favourable  only  to  tlie  policy,  to  the  prestige,  and  to 
the  expansion  of  North  America.  Pan-American  Con- 
gresses, he  continues,  are  all  based  on  a  fiction  and  a 
voluntary  oversight  of  realities.  We  know  that  there 
are  two  Americas,  but  we  forget  that  there  exi.sts  no 
other  tie  between  them  than  that  of  human  solidarity. 
Origin,  language,  religion,  everything  is  dififerent.  To 
maintain  that  the  United  States  and  Spanish  America 
have  the  same  destiny  because  they  both  belong  to 
the  same  great  continent  is  equivalent  to  believing 
that  France  and  Germany  should  have  one  and  the 
same  policy  because  both  are  European  nations. 
Being  such  close  neighbours,  so  far  from  making 
harmony  easy,  it  is  rendered  more  difficult.  The 
experience  of  a  century  has  shown  that  we  have  been 
on  the  wrong  track.  Attempts  at  union  under  the 
tutelage  of  the  United  States  have  contributed  nothing 
to  the  solution  of  any  of  the  problems  which  concern 
the  Latin  Republics.  On  the  contrary,  their  rile  as 
satellites  has  merely  been  emphasised.  There  is  only 
one  possible  solution — the  solution  demanded  by 
history  and  a  common  origin. 

mSPROPORTIONATE   FORCES. 

There  is  another  more  mischievous  error  than  that 
of  endeavouring  to  discuss  together  the  interests  of 
two  hostile  races.  While  the  eighty  millions  of 
Anglo-Saxons  will  send  to  the  Congress  a  homo- 
geneous and  united  delegation,  charged  to  defend  a 
definite  policy  settled  in  advance,  the  sixty  million 
Latins  will  be  represented  by  twenty  rival  delegations 
with  diflferent  aims,  each  seeing  nothing  but  the 
immediate  interest  of  his  little    Republic,  and  thus 


abandoning  to  the  United  States  the  role  of  leader 
and  arbitrator.  The  disproportion  of  force  and 
intellect,  the  definiteness  of  the  [)rogramme  of  the 
one  group  and  the  lack  of  a  definite  ideal  of  the  other 
are  all  so  visible,  that  the  simple  announcement  of  a 
Congress  makes  it  permissible  for  us  to  prejudge  its 
results.  Instead  of  uniting  to  oppose  the  pretensions 
of  the  United  States,  the  Spanish-American  Republics 
are  apt  to  use  the  Congress  as  a  means  to  advance 
their  own  small  ambitions,  and  this  fundamental 
weakness  enables  the  Imperialist  Party  to  take  great 
advantage. 

The  most  prosperous  of  the  South  American 
Republics  are  still  incomplete  organisms,  less  den.sely 
populated  than  Roumania,  with  fewer  railways  than 
Australia,  and  fewer  schools  than  Canada.  A  single 
Russian  province  is  vaster  than  any  one  of  the 
Republics  except  Brazil,  and  the  entire  population  of 
the  twenty  Latin-American  countries  does  not  amount 
to  one-third  of  that  which  England  has  in  her  colonies. 
Bolivia,  Paraguay,  and  Uruguay  together  have  fewer 
electors  than  the  City  of  New  York.  How  can  these 
Republics  offer  any  resistance  to  the  great  imperialist 
nations  ? 

WHAT   SPANISH    AMERICA    SHOULD    DO. 

In  such  conditions  the  Pan-American  Congress 
might  be  of  some  use  if  it  had  the  courage  to 
examine  frankly  some  of  the  great  problems  which 
await  the  New  World — the  future  of  the  Antilles, 
foreign  intervention  in  civil  wars,  or  the  position  of 
Nicaragua  and  Panama,  which  are  the  keys  to  the 
commerce  of  half  of  the  world.  Apart  from  this,  the 
Congress  will  be  a  repetition  of  that  at  Rio.  Pan- 
Americanism  favours  only  the  United  States  ;  but  if 
the  Latin  Republics  would  unite  among  themselves 
to  cultivate  and  reaffirm  their  own  nationality  they 
might  create  a  new  factor  which  would  have  to  be 
reckoned  with. 

Writing  in  the  first  May  number  of  Questions 
Diplonuttiques  et  Coloniaks  M.  Henri  Lorin  advocates 
an  entente  eordiale  of  the  South  American  countries. 

In  the  Deutsclie  Ranie  for  May  there  is  also 
an  article,  entitled  "South  America  versus  North 
America,"  by  Oliveira  Lima  of  Brazil.  He  says  that 
notwithstanding  all  the  Pan-American  Congresses  the 
union  of  the  two  Americas  is  scarcely  anything  more 
than  a  nice  exercise  for  Pan-American  literature.  On 
one  side  there  is  a  distrust  that  it  .seems  impossible  to 
heal,  and  on  the  other  a  contempt  which  is  not  more 
likely  to  be  healed.  The  United  States  have  no 
other  aim  than  that  of  exercising  an  exclusive  and 
domineering  influence  over  the  sister  Republics. 
They  are  unable  to  conceal  their  contempt  for  the 
other  American  countries,  with  the  exception  of 
Canada ;  in  other  words,  they  have  never  looked 
upon  the  nations  of  Spanish  or  Portuguese  origin  as 
their  equals.  Sometimes  their  Government  Hatter.'.- 
one  or  other  of  the  Sp.Tnish-.American  nations,  but 
that  is  to  make  tools  of  them  to  serve  their  own  ends. 
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M.  DE  WITTEION  FINLAND. 

Dr.  Dillon,  disguising  himself  this  time  more 
effectively  than  ever  under  the  title  of  Finnophile, 
publishes  in  the  Cpiitemporary  Rtvicii.'  for  June  a  very 
valuai)le  State  paper,  which  M.  de  Witlc,  then  Minister 
of  Finance,  addressed  to  M.  Plehve,  who  was 
practically  Vice-Tsar.  In  1901,  General  Kuropatkin 
being  bothered  with  a  scheme  for  re-organising  the 
army,  brought  the  Finnish  question  before  the  Council 
of  the  Empire.  Witle's  jjaper,  as  will  be  .seen,  was 
dead  against  Kuropatkin's  proposal,  notwithstanding 
that  it  was  supported  by  Plehve.  M.  de  \Vitte's 
paper  once  more  reveals  the  great  Russian  Minister  as 
a  man  of  very  good  sense,  and  his  arguments  only 
increase  our  amazement  that  M.  Stolypin  and  the 
Emperor  could  be  so  absolutely  lost  to  all  perception 
of  sound  policy  as  to  persist  in  their  renewed  attack 
upon  the  status  quo  in  Finland.     M.  de  Witte  says  :— 

It  is  a  most  remarkable  fact  that  durinij  the  trying  time  the 
Russian  Government  had  when  the  I'olish  insurrection  was 
going  on,  and  later,  in  the  equally  dilTicult  period  through 
which  we  passed  at  the  close  of  ihe  seventies,  Finland  remained 
perfectly  calm  ;  and  in  the  long  list  of  political  criminals  sprung 
from  the  various  nationalities  of  Russia  we  do  not  find  a  single 
Kinlander. 

In  like  manner  fear  of  Finland's  aspirations  towards  inde- 
pendence, of  her  inordinate  demands  in  the  matter  of  military 
legislation,  of  her  turning  her  population  into  an  armed  nation  ; 
in  a  word,  all  the  apprehensions  felt  that  Finland  may  break 
loose  from  Russia  are,  down  to  the  present  moment,  devoid  of 
foundation  in  fact. 

Not  only  was  it  so  from  a  financial  point  of  view, 
but  M.  de  Witte  has  no  difficulty  in  proving  how 
admirably  the  old  system  has  worked  : — 

Ever  since  Finland  has  had  an  independent  .Stale  Budget,  she 
lias  never  required  any  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  Russia  for  her 


■  7.uot..\ 

The  Little  Father. 

SAR  :   "  Why  do  you  want  a  conslituti.in,  my  child; 
Afghanistan  has  none.'' 


economic  development.  Ill-used  by  nature  and  ruined  by  wars, 
the  country,  by  dint  of  iK  own  efforts,  has  advanced  towardscul- 
tural  and  material  prosperity.  Without  sulisidies  or  guarantees 
from  the  Imperial  Tren^ury,  the  land  became  furrowed  with  a  net- 
work of  carriage  roads  and  railways  ;  industries  were  created  ; 
a  mercantile  fleet  was  built,  and  the  work  of  educating  the 
nation  was  so  successfully  organised  that  one  can  hardly  find  an 
illiterate  person  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  prin- 
cipality. It  is  also  an  interesting  fact  worth  recording  that, 
whereas  the  Russian  Government  has  almost  every  year  to  feed 
a  starving  population,  now  in  one  district  of  the  Empire,  now 
in  another,  and  is  ohligcd  from  time  to  time  to  spend  enormous 
sums  of  money  for  the  purpose,  Finland,  in  spite  of  its  frequent 
bad  harvests,  has  generally  dispensed  with  such  help  on  the  part 
of  the  State  Treasury. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  hardly  fair  to  assert  that  Fin- 
land has  been  living  at  Russia's  expense.  On  the  contrary, 
Finland  is  perhaps  the  only  one  of  our  borderlands  which  has  not 
required  for  its  economic  or  cultural  development  funds  taken 
from  the  population  of  Russia  proper. 

M.  de  Witte  protests  against  the  belief  that  the 
assimilation  of  Finland  can  be  achieved  by  violence 
and  constraint  instead  of  by  pacific  means.  He 
says  : — 

Harsh,  drastic  expedients  may  easily  loosen  the  threads- that 
have  begun  to  get  tied,  foster  national  hate,  arouse  mutual 
distrust  and  suspicion,  and  lead  to  results  the  reverse  of  those 
aimed  at. 

These  lines  might  be  written  in  letters  of  gold  on 
the  walls  of  the  Douma  and  in  the  study  of  the 
Emperor.  

A  Night  Shelter  for  Homeless  Women. 

In   an  article  on   "  London's  Unwanted  Women," 
which    Mr.    Basil    Tozer    contributes  to    Clianibers's     j 
Jovnial  for   May,    we    learn    that  it  is  proposed  to     j 
establish,    close    to    Charing    Cross,    a    night-.shelter     \ 
where  homeless  women  will  be  able  to  obtain  whole-     .j 
some  food  and  a  clean  bed  at  from  twopence  to  four- 
pence  a  night.     A  suitable  building  has  already  been 
found,  and  only  a  little  more  money  is  needed  to 
enable  this  excellent  and  practical  scheme  to  begin 
the    work    of  relief.      An    employment    bureau    for 
women    only,    with   its   head    office    in   the  building 
where  the  women  are  sheltered,  is  also  contetiipla'ed. 
As  soon  as  the  night-shelter  has  been  equipped  it  is 
expected  it  will  be  self-supporting,  and  there  will  be 
no    further   call    for   contributions.     The    Bishop   of 
London,  the  Salvation  Army,  and  others,  are  doing 
all   they   can    to    help.      Mrs.    Aichibald    Mackirdy 
(Olive  Christi.m  Malvery),  Orchard  Way,  Hayward's 
Heath,  the  writer  o'  "  The  Soul  .Market,"  "  Thirteen 
Kights,"  etc.,  is  the  author  of  the  scheme. 

In  the  Empire  Rcvieiu  Mr.  H.  G.  Keene  observes 
that  "  the  original  House  of  Commons  was  an  aristo- 
cratic body  representative  only  of  the  etnployers  of 
labour,' by  whom  its  members  were  elected  and  i)aid, 
but  any  excesses  into  which  it  was  tempted  to  fall 
were  liable  to  be  checked  by  the  King  and  the  House 
of  Lords."  'i'he  writer  adds  that  all  the  crimes  and 
extravagances  of  the  Fretich  Revolution  began  from 
the  time  when  the  Thirtl  Estate  tirst  amalgamated 
and  then  superseded  both  the  others. 
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PRESIDENT    TAFT'S    DAY. 

In  the  Worlds s  Work  for  June,  Mr.  \V.  B.  Hale, 
who  was  allowed  during  the  greater  part  of  a  busy 
week  to  sit  by  the  President's  side  in  his  office  at 
White  House  while  he  received  visitors  and  transacted 
business,  records  his  impressions.     He  says  : — 

It  doesn't  look  like  work.  It  is  clone  so  smilingly,  with  such 
unfailinj;  goo<l  humour,  such  .-ihcrity,  such  a  spring  of  welcome 
towards  each  new  phase  of  the  job  as  it  presents  itself,  that  you 
say  to  yourself,   "  The  man  is  at  play." 

Later,  the  writer  adds,  "  you  come  to  know  that 
the  President  feels  keenly  the  responsibilities  of  his 
office."  Yet  he  is  good-humoured  always,  sunny 
always.  His  cheerfulness  is  the  cheerfulness  of  a 
good  conscience.  The  President's  day  is  thus 
described  : — 

The  President  gets  up  about  seven  o'clock.  He  exercises, 
breakfasts,  reads  the  Washington  Poit  and  the  New  York 
Tribune  and  glances  at  the  first  page  of  the  New  York  Times 
and  the  Sun.  At  9.30  or  lo  o'clock  he  walks  by  his  private 
passage  to  the  executive  offices. 

ONLY   A    DOZEN    LETTERS   A    DAY  ! 

Strange  to  say,  "  the  morning  letters  rarely  number 
more  than  a  dozen,"  though  "  for  one  letter  which  has 
to  be  submitted  to  the  President,  Mr.  Carpenter,  the 
secretary  of  the  President,  answers  ten."  He  dis- 
poses of  his  dozen  letters  in  a  few  minutes.  He 
dictates  swiftly,  .steadily,  his  eyes  on  the  floor, 
never  changing  a  word.  The  first  appointments 
are  fixed  for  ten  o'clock.  A  little  before  that 
time  the  doors  are  opened  for  a  general  recep- 
tion at  which  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  people 
pass  rapidly  through  the  otifice,  each  having  a  grasp 
of  the  President's  hand  and  a  word  As  a  rule,  ten 
minutes  sees  the  public  procession  disposed  of,  and 
the  doors  closed,  to  open  only  for  those  with  whom 
engagements  have  been  made.  The  writer  observes 
in  his  descriptions  of  these  visits  that  "  President  Taft 
has  come  to  despair  of  popular  applause,  or  even  of 
popular  understanding."  He  has  resigned  himself  to 
misunderstanding.  He  is  not  indifferent  to  public 
opinion,  he  has  a  profound  and  abiding  faith  in  the 
people,  he  believes  their  final  judgment  will  be  right. 
But  he  cannot  undertake  to  enter  into  long  explana- 
tions. 

AN    ENIG.MA?       BY    NO    MEANS. 

As  the  country  looks  at  him.  President  Taft  is 
considered  to  be  no  little  of  an  enigma.  Seen  and 
talked  to,  he  is  as  plain  as  day  : — 

His  manner  is  earnest  but  always  pleasant,  his  personality 
entirely  captivating.  Tho^e  who  have  seen  and  heard  Mr.  I'aft 
on  the  platform  have  little  conception  of  his  personal  wiusome- 
ness.  He  does  not  drive;  he  draws.  The  atmosphere  about 
him  is  filled  with  sunliyht  and  serenity.  His  soul  is  as  open  as 
his  eye  is  limpid  and  clear.  In  him  speak  sincerity,  conscious- 
ness, and  indifi'erence  to  everything  but  what  he  regards  as 
public  good. 

The  rest  of  the  day  is  thus  shortly  described  : — 

The  President's  luncheon  hour  is  1.30,  but  more  often  than 
not  it  is  2.30  before  he  sits  down  at  the  table. 

The  afternoon  is  usually  free  from  appointments,  except  that 


on  THesd.ays  and  Fridays  (Cabinet  days)  members  of  the  l)ti)lo- 
malic  Corps  are  received  in  the  While  House,  generally  with  an 
aide  or  two  in  attendance. 

The  President  returns  to  his  nfiice  very  soon  after  luncheon. 
Now  he  enjoys  a  few  hours  of  uninterrupte<l  work.  He  has 
commissions  to  sign,  a  mass  of  business  to  dispatch,  plans  lo 
make,  communications,  speeches  to  compose.  Xo  one  calls  in 
the  afternoon,  except  at  the  President's  request.  At  five  o'clock 
he  knocks  off  work  and  goes  home  or  out  for  a  walk  or  a  ilrive. 

Mr.  T.aft  goes  out  evenings  more  frequently  than  any  other 
President  of  late.  He  enjoys  the  theatre  and  is  often  in  attend- 
ance. Not  infrequently,  however,  when  he  has  a  series  of 
speeches  or  a  message  to  prepare,  he  sends  for  a  stenographer 
and  works  with  him  far  into  the  night. 


DOLLS    LESS    THAN    AN    INCH    HIGH. 

The  Smallest  in  the  World. 

The  Bulletin  of  the  International  Bureau  of  the 
American  Republics  for  May  contains  a  curious  little 
article  by  Mr.  R.  S.  Millward  upon  the  unique  work 
which  occupies  the  time  of  an  Indian  girl,  by  name 
Isabel  Belaunsaran,  living  in  Cuernavaca,  Mexico. 
Cuernavaca  is  a  picturesque  looking  village,  within 
sight  of  Popocatepetl  and  of  another  great  snow- 
topped  Mexican  peak.  Various  Indian  arts,  such  as 
pottery,  still  flourish,  or  at  any  rate  exist,  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  no  cleverer  Indian  girl  has  ever 
been  known  than  the  maker  of  these  minute  dolls. 

The  first  thing  she  does  is  to  make  a  tiny  frame- 
work of  wire,  and  cover  it  with  a  great  deal  of  fine 
silk.  Then  the  clothes  are  cut,  fitted  and  embroidered, 
and  finally  the  hair  is  dressed,  and  the  features,  hands 
and  feet  formed.  Then  the  doll  is  ready  to  be  sold 
in  a  little  local  tea-shop.  It  seems  scarcely  possible 
that  such  tiny  garments  as  those  of  these  dolls  can 
be  embroidered,  but  they  are,  with  a  needle  almost 
too  small  to  be  held,  the  eye  of  which  is  almost 
invisible.  No  magnifying  glass  is  used,  yet  the  work 
can  be  inspected  through  one,  and  every  detail 
appears  perfect.  The  dolls  are  sold  very  cheaply — 
at  fifty  Mexican  cents— although  two  hours  are 
required  to  make  one.  They  are  in  all  kinds  of 
local  and  native  costumes,  and  sometimes  carry 
diminutive  pieces  of  Indian  pottery,  made  exactly  in 
the  right  style  and  proportions.  Some  of  them 
are  dressed  as  dancing-girls,  others  as  matadors, 
flower-girls,  Indian  women,  or  religious  dignitaries. 
There  is  now  only  one  person— the  Indian  girl, 
Isabel  Belaunsaran — who  can  make  these  dolls,  and 
the  natives  declare  that  she  will  never  have  a 
successor. 

In  a  contribution  to  Vragen  des  Tijds  many 
details  are  given  concerning  the  national  Dutch 
dictionary  that  has  been  so  long  in  the  making. 
There  is  one  fact  only  to  which  reference  need 
be  made :  it  is  the  complaint  that  a  stream  of 
foreign  words  is  spoiling  the  purity  of  the  river  of  the 
Dutch  tongue.  Why,  for  instance,  should  Dutchmen 
use  the  words  "  jockey "  and  "  yacht,"  when  they 
have  the  pure  Dutch  words  rijknecht  M\Ajaeht  1 
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THE    WRONGS    OF   THE    INDIANS    IN    SOUTH 

AFRICA. 
The  Indian  niaga/.ines  arc  full  of  protests  against 
the  way  in  which  our  Indian  fellow-subjects  arc  being 
treated  by  our  South  .African  fellow-subjects  in  the 
Transvaal,  'i'he  Indian  RtTiav  for  .April  publishes 
the  te.xt  of  Mr.  Gokhale's  speech  in  the  Legislative 
Council  upon  the  Indians  in  South  Africa. 

Mr.  H.  S.  L.  Polak  writes  in  the  same  magazine  on 
the  same  subject,  but  the  most  ])opular  statement  of 
the  case  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Polak's  article  in  the 
ThfosophisI  for  May.  He  laments  that  it  cannot 
truthfully  be  said  of  tl>e  Theosophists  in  South  Africa 
that  they  have,  as  a  body,  placed  themselves  on  the 
side  of  the  weak  and  striven  to  protect  them  from 
shame  and  defend  them  from  ruin.  Mr.  Polak  thus 
states  the  <  ase.  There  are  in  South  Africa  at  the 
utmost  150,000  Indian.s — men,  women,  and  children 
— a  practically  stationary  population,  less  than  one- 
sixtieth  of  the  population  of  South  Africa.  E.ich 
South  African  Colony  has  its  own  code  of  anti-Asiatic 
laws. 


He  deals  with  those  laws  seriatim,  beginning 
with  Natal.  He  points  out  that  the  Immigrants' 
Restriction  Act,  which  refuses  to  recognise  any  evi- 
dence of  literacy  except  that  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
English  language, 

dtprivcs  the  resident  Indians  of  Ihe  possibilities  of  vernacular 
leaching,  which  is  a  crying  necessity,  and  of  the  permanent 
services  of  their  spiritual  guides  who,  according  to  the  canons 
of  South  African  culture,  are  uncivilised  and  illiterate.  Natal 
and  the  Cape  Colony  would  have  excluded  Moses  of  Asia, 
Jesus  of  Asia,  Muhammad  of  Asia,  liuddha  of  Asia,  Shankara 
of  Asia,  Confucius  of  Asia,  because  they  could  not  pass  a  South 
African  culture  test.  Orangia  and  Ihe  Transvaal  would  have 
excluded  them  because  of  their  race,  because  they  are  Asiatics  ! 

In  dealing  in  detail  with  the  Natal  regulations  he 
points  out  that  last  year  regulations  were  published 
denying  to  Indian  children  the  possibility  of  educa- 
tion in  any  Government  institution  beyond  the  age  of 
fourteen  years.  In  Natal,  liberty  must  be  paid  for; 
equality  is  a  vain  dream  ;  fraternity  does  not  exist. 

IN   THE   TRANSVAAL. 

There  are  very  few  Indians  in  the  Orange  Free 
State.  In  the  Cape  Colony,  although  two  of  their 
laws  operate  harshly  against  Indians,  there  is  no 
direct  anti-Asiatic  legislation.  It  is  the  Transvaal 
which  is  the  most  reactionary  of  all  the  South  African 
States.  The  following  is  Mr.  Polak's  account  of  its 
high  crimes  and  misdemeanours  : — 

In  1885  a  law  was  p.asscd,  direclcil  against  the  native  races  of 
Asia,  including  "the  so-called  coolies,  Arabs,  Malays,  and 
Muhammadan  subjects  of  the  Turkish  Dominion."  Thus,  a  specific 
religious  disability  was  imposed  by  the  Republican  Government 
State,  which,  it  will  be  observed  later,  w.as  re-enacted  by  the 
lirilish  authorities  in  1906.  The  law  provided  that  all  Asi.alics, 
without  exception,  should  pay  a  special  entrance  fee  for  the 
privilege  of  cnlciing  and  trading  in  ihe  Republic;  they  might 
not  acquire  political  or  civic  rights,  they  were  forbidden  to  hold 
fixed  pti'perly,  »uch  as  land  or  bu>iniss:ind  n  vi.li mini  ].ri  ini-,  ;, 


save  in  special  locations  or  ghettos  set  aprrt  for  them,  and  they 
were  liable  to  segni^-ation  in  such  locations,  "  for  sanitary 
purposes."  These  provisions  still  hold  good.  After  the  Anglo- 
Boer  War,  it  was  ihoui;ht  that  these  disabilities  would  be 
removed.  Instead,  they  were  added  to  and  intensified.  Whole- 
sale charges  of  fraud  wire  levelled  at  the  Indian  community, 
who  indignantly  ropu'liated  them,  and  demanded  a  public 
imjuiry.  Their  petiii'Mis  and  protests  were  ignored  and  they 
were  condemned  unheard.  The  Registration  Law  of  1906  was 
passed  as  a  punishini.-nt.  Containing  the  old  definition  of 
Asiatic,  it  required  couipulsory  registration,  under  conditions 
savouring  of  criminal  associations,  of  the  whole  male 
Indian  community.  This  law  was  thereafter  used  as  an 
Indians'  Expulsion  Law.  In  1907  a  further  statute  was 
added,  the  Immigrants'  Restriction  .Act,  which,  together  with 
the  earlier  Act,  coniplcti-ly  excluded  all  further  Indian  immigra- 
tion. Indian  proff^>ional  men  and  University  graduates, 
priests,  Indian  members  of  the  Viceroy's  Kxccutive  and  Legis- 
lative Councils  and  of  Mis  Majesty's  Privy  Council,  Indian 
judges  and  noblemen,  are  excluded  from  the  Transv.aal,  not 
because  they  could  not  pass  a  culture  test,  but  because  of  their 
Asiatic  birth.  As  Indians,  they  are  branded  as  undesirables  and 
become  if  so  facto  "iirohibited  immigrants,"  being  cl.issed  with 
illiterates,  criminals,  paupers,  lepers,  prostitutes,  procurers  and 
lunatics.  The  resident  Indian  community  offered  passive  resistance. 
They  have  undergone  three  thousand  sentences  of  rigorous 
imprisonment,  some  having  gone  to  gaol  seven  or  eight  limes 
for  conscience'  sake.  These  prisoners  have  included  boys  under 
sixteen  years  and  old  men  of  nearly  seventy.  In  prison  they 
have  been  treated  as  though  they  were  aboriginal  native  felons, 
being  fed  on  Kaffir  diet,  resulting  in  partial  starvation  and 
severe  illness.  Ill-treatment  in  gaol  has  been  common,  and 
one  young  man  died  from  its  efl'ects,  combined  with  exposure 
and  neglect.  Many  Indians  have  been  deported  to  India 
without  trial,  their  wives  and  families  being  left  totally 
unprovided  for.  Half  the  Indian  population  h.is  been  driven 
from  the  Colony.  Hundreds  of  businesses  have  been  ruined 
and  many  families  are  destitute,  the  women  being  dependent 
upon  communal  charity. 

Mr.  Polak  rejoices  that,  under  persecution,  creeds, 
castes  and  races  have  been  forgotten  in  the  sense  of 
unity.  He  admires  the  magnificent  self-restraint  of 
the  people,  and  he  is  lost  in  admiration  for  the 
heroism  of  the  women  : — 

The  Indian  in  .South  Africa  has  succeeded,  not  on  account  of 
his  vices,  but  because  of  his  virtues.  Thrifty,  sober,  honest,  and 
industrious,  his  canon  of  civilisation  is  the  limitation  of  material 
desires. 


A  HINT   FOR  THE  "SUPER-TAXED." 

Many  "  patriotic "  journals  have  poititcd  our 
"Little  Eiiglanders"  to  the  splendid  national  devotion 
of  the  Japanese,  and  have  drawn  comparisons  that 
were  not  llattering  to  their  Liberal  fellow-countrymen. 
Perhaps  these  monitors  might  note  with  advantage 
what  is  stated  by  Adachi  Kinnosuke  in  the  World's 
Work  for  June  : — 

People  in  Japan  with  /lo.ooo  a  year  or  more  are  asked  to 
hand  over  to  the  Government  j^6,8oo  of  it.  Wonderful,  is  it 
not  ?  More  wonderful  still — they  say  nothing  about  it.  Of 
course,  it  is  graded  down  so  that  a  man  o{  £\oa  yearly  income 
pays  about  17  per  cent.  On  an  aver.ige,  Ihe  people  of  Japan 
pay  about  30  per  cent,  of  their  net  income  in  taxation  in  one 
form  or  another — a  taxation  which  would  create  a  revolution  in 
Europe  or  America  within  twenty-four  hours. 

When  Lord  Rothschild  and  his  patriotic  Peers  are 
prepared  to  [)ay  an  income  tax  of  68  per  cent.,  their 
l)atrioiic  admonitions  may  be  taken  more  seriouslv. 
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THE  TRANSFORMATION  OF  CHINA. 

In  an  articU-  on  ilie  'I'ransformation  of  Ciiina, 
contributed  to^ihu  Rtvuedcs  Daix MonJis  of  May  ist, 
M.  Rouire,  the  writer,  insists  on  the  necessity  of 
putting  a  stop  to  the  present  financial  anarchy  and 
administrative  disorder  by  extending  the  authority  of 
the  .Minister  of  Finance,  by  establishing  a  general 
budget  of  receipts  and  of  e.xpenditure,  and  by 
reorganising  systenuuically  the  method  of  taxation. 
All  the  partisans  of  reform  demand  these  urgent 
measures.  .Already  the  Government  has  begun  to 
act.  It  has  createtl  a  State  Bank,  and  has  subscribed 
half  of  the  capital,  and  the  administration  of  it  is 
confided  to  officials  assisted  by  representatives  of  the 
capitalists.  .As  to  the  institution  of  regular  taxes  and 
a  proper  budget,  the  most  optimistic  of  the  reformers 
think  it  will  not  be  possible  before  1913,  the  year  in 
which  it  is  hoped  the  Chinese  army  will  be  reorgan- 
ised, a  Constitution  proclaimed,  and  a  Parliament 
established.  Until  satisfactory  control  of  the  budget 
has  been  attained  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with  con- 
fidence of  the  final  result  of  the  Reform  Movement. 
.At  the  present  moment  there  is  scarcely  any  capital 
in  the  country.  The  mandarins  with  large  fortunes 
are  very  few  in  number,  and  the  merchants  described 
as  rich  in  China  woulil  not  be  so  described  in  Europe 
or  .America.  National  loans  are  out  of  the  question, 
since  the  subscribers  of  the  loan  of  1895  have  lost 
all  hope  of  recovering  any  of  their  capital  or  of 
receiving  any  intc-rcst.  It  is  from  her  own  resources 
that  China  must  acquire  the  revenue  necessary  for 
her  transformation. 


•.'THE  DAWN  OF  A  NEW  IRELAND." 
In  the  Lomion  Magazine,  Mr.  F  E.  Green 
describes  the  agricultural  awakening  of  Ireland, 
already  known  to  those  who  dip  into  Board  of  Trade 
Journals.  He  attributes  it  chiefly  to  Sir  Horace 
Plunkett  and  his  energies.  He  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  the  Albert  Agricultural  College  at 
Glasnevin,  Dublin,  which  trains  young  men,  generally 
the  sons  of  Irish  farmers,  to  become  either  better 
farmers  than  were  their  fathers,  or  teachers  of 
agriculture.  First-class  live-stock  are  bred  here  ;  and 
Irish  cattle  are  now  much  exported  to  England,  and 
so  far  from  being  looked  on  with  contempt  are  briskly 
bid  for.  Fruit  culture  on  scientific  principles  is  also 
taught  at  Glasnevin,  and  there  are  at  present  over  a 
hundred  fruit-stations  established  about  Ireland. 
Among  the  facts  quoted  by  the  writer  is  that 
Avondale,  the  home  of  the  late  C.  S.  Parnell,  has 
now  been  bought  by  Government  for  a  forestry 
station,  forestry  being  one  of  the  subjects  with  which 
the  Irish  Department  of  Agriculture  concerns  itself. 
The  old  thatched  mud  cabins  are  disappearing,  and 
instead  the  Irish  peasant  is  beginning  to  live  in  a 
modern  cottage,  which,  if  less  picturesque,  is  much 
healthier  and  better.  .A  jiicture  is  given  of  a  five- 
rnnnwd  cottage  in  Co.  Limerick,  typical  of  the  new 


kind  being  built,  which  is  let  for  one  shilling  a  week 
with  an  acre  of  land.  Some  account  is  also  given  of 
Credit  Banks,  which  find  it  very  profitable  to  lend  the 
Irish  farmer  money  at  2^  per  cent.,  in  sums  of  from 
^to  to  ^50. 

.Another  useful  work  of  the  Irish  Department  of 
-Agriculture  is  the  establishment  of  Schools  of 
Domestic  Economy,  in  which  girls  may  learn  every- 
thing which  they  ought  to  know  if  they  are  to  become 
useful  wives  for  farmers — dairying,  poultry-keei)ing, 
pig-rearing,  sewing,  washing,  ironing,  cooking,  etc. 
Around  Limerick  a  number  of  creameries  are  now 
established  by  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society. 
The  milk  is  delivered  at  the  creamery  unseparated, 
which  is  the  plan  obtaining  in  New  Zealand.  For- 
merly it  was  separated  at  the  (arms,  which  proved  much 
less  satisfactory.  England  now  buys  about  a  million 
hundredweight  of  butter  from  Ireland  annually,  and 
in  winter  she  even  buys  milk  from  her;  while  last 
year  she  bought  cream  to  the  value  of  ^ir,6oo. 
After  which  it  seems  incredible  that  anyone  should 
be  foolish  enough  to  talk  of  erecting  a  tariff  wall 
between  England  and  Ireland.  The  article  is  very 
cheerful  reading  

THE  ORANGE  DYNASTY  AND  DEMOCRACY. 

"The  Orange  Dynasty  and  tin:  Democracy"  is  the 
title  of  the  first  article  in  the  current  issue  of  Vragen 
des  T'tjds.  The  writer  says  that  there  was  no  demo- 
cracy prior  to  1747,  but  from  that  time  it  showed 
itself  with  steadily-increasing  power.  It  was  about 
eighteen  months  later  when  the  Stadhouder  was  told 
by  a  crowd  of  angry  subjects  that  they  had  made  him 
what  he  was,  and  could  unmake  him.  For  nearly 
a  century  the  House  of  Orange  and  the  democracy 
looked  askance  at  one  another ;  then  came  the 
change  of  1848,  and  the  democracy  had  its  oppor- 
tunity. From  that  time  things  went  more  smoothly, 
and  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  the  dynasty  has  had 
much  to  complain  of,  even  if  it  has  not  discerned  much 
reason  for  jubilation.  However,  the  democracy  of 
to-day  differs  greatly  from  that  of  sixty  years  ago  ;.if 
the  wishes  of  the  present-day  democracy  are  to  pre- 
vail, so  the  writer  appears  to  think,  a  republic  would 
be  the  result.  After  all,  a  constitutional  monarchy  is 
really  an  hereditary  republican  leadership  ;  it  is  only 
necessary  to  see  that  the  holder  of  the  hereditary 
presidency  does  not  disgrace  the  position,  a  fear 
which  has  very  little  foundation. 


What  women  eat  out  shopping  is  reported  by  Miss 
Constance  Beerbohm  in  the  Woman  at  Home.  She 
writes  from  observation  in  many  different  kinds  of 
restaurants.  She  is  horrified  at  the  lack  of  .sense  and 
taste  ordinarily  shown.  .After  a  day's  interviewing, 
she  came  away  with  the  conviction  that  women  who 
shop  and  fatigue  themselves  ought  to  reform  their 
luncheons.  They  ought  if  possible  to  rest  ten  minutes 
before  they  lunch,  and  not  rush  off  as  soon  as  the 
meal  is  despatched. 
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THE    BUDDHIST    CENTENARY. 

How  many  people  among  our  readers,  I  wonder, 
are  aware  that  there  is  a  Buddhist  Society  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  which  publishes  a  quarterly 
review  entitled  the  Buddhist  Rr.netv,  at  one  shilling 
net,  at  41,  Great  Russell  Street,  London  ?  As  com- 
petition is  the  soul  of  business  in  religions  as  well  as 
in  commerce,  the  publishers  of  the  Buddhist  Reniew 
deserve  sympathy  and  support. 

Ne.\t  May  there  is  to  be  celebrated  the  2,500th 
anniversary  of  the  coming  of  Buddhism  into  the  world. 
The  technical  phrase  is,  that  on  the  full-moon  day 
in  May,  191 1,  falls  the  2,500th  anniversary  of  the 
enlightenment  of  the  Sakya  Prince,  Siddhartha 
Gautama.  The  Buddha  continued  his  preachings 
until  October,  the  full-moon  day,  since  which  time, 
according  to  Angarika  Dharmapala,  who  writes  in 
the  Indian  Revinv  for  April  on  this  subject,  the 
triumphant  Wheel  of  the  most  Excellent  Law  has 
gone  on  revolving  without  cessation,  until  now  it  has 
reached  the  uttermost  limits  of  the  Earth. 

Mr.  Dharmapala  says  that  the  Buddha  discovered 
the  Holy  Truth  that  Ignorance  is  the  primary  cause 
of  misery ;  that  the  highest  happiness  is  to  be 
obtained  by  the  destruction  of  ignorance,  and  in  our 
desire  to  have  things  that  are  not  in  our  possession, 
we  create  Karma,  which  bind  the  human  being  to  the 
wheel  of  finite  existence. 

It  is  interesting  to  hear  what  enthusiastic  Buddhists 
say  of  this,  and  Mr.  Dharmapala's  paper  gives  us  a 
good  idea  as  to  what  Ihey  believe  on  the  subject  of 
their  founder : — 

When  India  was  in  the  zenith  of  her  glory,  when  .she  was  in 
her  bloom,  when  no  foreign  power  had  come  and  destroyed  the 
independence  of  her  children,  our  Lord  as  ihe  King  of 
Righteousness,  Dhammaraja  proclaimed  the  infinite  Doctrine 
which  knows  no  territorial  limits.  The  exalted  code  of 
morality  which  he  had  inculcated  is  not  confined  to  one  nation, 
to  one  caste,  to  one  territory,  but  to  all  Humanity. 

It  was  to  invade  the  territory  of  Mara  that  Buddha  gave 
instructions  to  the  yellow-robbed  Bhikkhus.  The  yellow  robe 
of  the  .Sakyaputr.as  was  identified  with  holiness,  truth,  concord, 
peace,  love  and  other  sublime  virtues.  East,  West,  North, 
.South,  wherever  tlie  Bhikkhus  went,  they  were  received  with 
open  arms,  tens  of  thousands  accepted  the  holy  instructions  of 
the  Tathagala.  Men  and  women  breathed  the  purifying  air  of 
liberation.  They  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  delight  and  joyfulncss 
in  beautiful  parks,  groves,  and  cloistered  walks  in  monastic 
establishments  exerting  to  realise  the  wisdom  of  Nibbana. 

Since  then  India  had  lost  her  national  vigour.  For  nearly 
1,500  years  Buddhism  existed  in  India.  The  vitality  that  was 
shown  by  the  people  of  early  generations  continued  for  nearly 
forty  generations,  and  then  succeeding  generations  gradually 
began  to  decline,  for  they  hankered  after  sensual  pleasures,  which 
the  Buddha  had  prohibited. 

Slowly  the  religion  of  sensualism  under  the  disgusting  form 
of  Tantric  nrijies  permeated  the  Buddhistic  atmosphere  and 
])oisoncd  the  lountains  of  iJhamnia.  Then  came  like  an  ava- 
lanche the  blood-thirsty  cohorts  of  Mahmund  of  Ghazni,  who, 
like  demons,  beg.an  sacking  Buddhist  monasteries,  destroying 
all  that  was  lieaulilul  and  aesthetic.  The  national  religion  was 
destroyed,  and  India   lost   her  priceless  inheritance,  which  she 


had  received  from  the  .'-i^ikya  Conqueror  of  Righteousness.  For 
nearly  seven  hundred  ye. us  Ind'a  had  not  a  trace  of  the  vestiges 
of  the  Religion  of  our  Lord.  With  the  advent  of  the  British  a 
change  had  come. 

The  Buddhist  RtTiciv  also  con'ains  a  paper  by  Mr. 
J.  T.  Lloyd  on  "  lluddhism,  the  Religion  of  Love." 
The  Bhikkhu  Anamla  Metteyya  writes  on  "Devotion 
in  Buddhism."  .Mr.  J.  E.  Ellam  discourses  on  "The 
Religion  of  Siam,"  and  there  is  a  translation  of  a  Pali 
poem,  and  a  metrical  translation  of  the  Buddha's 
Discourse  on  Burning. 


GOETHE'S     "WILHELM     MEISTER." 

Import.vnce  of  the  Zurich  Find. 

There  are  two  special  articles  in  May  on  the 
recent  discovery  at  Zurich  of  the  original  version  of 
Goethe's  philosophical  novel  "  Wilhelm  Meister." 

In  the  mid-May  number  of  the  Rmue  dts  Dntx 
Mondes,  M.  T.  de  Wyzewa  says  that  for  many  years 
no   political   or  literary  event  has  excited  so   much 
interest  in  Germany  as  this  Zurich  find.     While  the 
settlement  of  the  dispute  as  to  the  ownership  of  this      : 
piece  of  literary  property  is  still   pending,  that   is  to 
.say,  whether  the  rights  of  publication  belong  to  the      | 
heirs   of  the   poet  or  the  present  possessors  of  the 
manuscript.  Professor  Gustav  Billeter  has   published 
from  the  first  two  books  (1777)  a  series  of  passages 
which  Goethe  suppressed  in  the    final  edition  pub-      1 
lished     in     1795-6.       Meanwhile,    Professor    Harry      | 
Mayne,  the  writer  of  an    interesting   article    on    the 
subject  ill  the   May  number  of  the   Deutsche  Rund- 
schau, is  preparing  for  publication  a  complete  edition 
of  the  Zurich  manuscript. 

Goethe's  "Wilhelm  Meister,"  says  Professor 
Mayne,  has  been  called  the  most  personal  of  all 
his  works.  It  is  also  one  of  his  greatest,  and,  apart 
from  "  Faust,"  no  other  work  of  his  has  occupied 
him  so  much.  Both  the  young  Goethe  and  the  old 
Goethe  worked  at  it,  and,  like  "  Faust,"  it  reveals 
different  creative  periods.  Though  the  Zurich 
manuscript  is  dated  1777,  the  real  beginnings  of  the 
book  probably  date  much  further  hack.  Whether 
books  are  improved  when  their  authors  re-write  them 
in  later  years  is  a  question  on  which  opinions  will 
differ.  In  the  jiresent  case  we  have  rather  to 
deal  with  two  distinct  works,  says  Professor 
Mayne.  M.  de  Wy/.ewa's  opinion  is  that  whether  the 
book  as  a  story  has  gained  or  not  by  the  process  of 
re-writing,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  superiority 
of  the  style  of  the  later  version  which  we  already 
know.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  veritable  abyss  between 
the  styles  of  the  two  versions.  The  primitive  version 
of  1777  may  contain  more  picturesque  images,  but  in 
the  version  of  1794  we  have  those  marvellously  light, 
delicate  and  singing  phrases  which  have  always 
fascinated  the  readers  of  (Joethe's  works.  It  is 
curious  to  see  how  in  the  two  versions  Goethe  has 
succeeded  in  transfiguring  the  rhythm  of  his  prose  by 
impregnating  it  with  a  mysterious  and  immortal  per- 
fume of  poetic  beauty. 


Leading   Articles   in    ihe   Riiviiiws. 
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BROWN  ING'S    FATHER. 

By  Onk  Who  Knew  Him. 

The  last  number  of  Putnani's  Afu^^itzine,  before  il 
merged  itself  in  the  Athinlu  Monthly,  contains  a 
paper  by  F.  Herbert  Stead,  Warden  of  Browning 
Hall,  on  Browning's  Father,  caricaturist,  verse-writer, 
and  humanitarian.     The  writer  says  : — 

Amoni;  ihe  innumerable  readers  and  admirers  of  Browning, 
there  are  probably  lew  who  have  any  knowledijc  of  the  lather 
to  whom  the  son  owed  so  much.  Yet  his  was  a  personality  and 
character  the  record  of  which  ought  to  be  treasured  in  the 
popular  memory.  For  his  life  was  ennobled  by  an  act  of  heroic 
self-sacrifice  which  condemned  him  all  his  days  to  uncongenial 
occupraion  and  crippled  ambitions ;  and  it  was  the  sweetness 
and  beauty  of  a  singularly  gentle  disposition  which  made 
him  strong  to  dare  the  deed  and  to  endure  its  lifelong  conse- 
quences. 

As  a  Kid  he  wanted  to  go  to  a  university  at  his  own  cost  ; 
stepmother  and  father  forbade  him  because  a  similar  privilege 
could  not  be  extended  to  his  half-brothers.  He  wanted  to  be 
an  artist ;  his  father  peremptorily  refusetl  to  encourage  the 
desire.  He  went  out  to  what  is  described  as  a  lucrative  eni|>loy- 
mcnt  on  his  mother's  West  Indian  property.  There,  however, 
he  came  face  to  face  with  the  iniquities  of  slavery.  His  sensitive 
heart  recoiled  with  horror  from  what  he  saw,  and  he  resolved, 
whatever  the  cost  to  him  might  be,  he  must  have  no  part  or  lot 
in  the  infamous  system. 

The  quiet  nobility  of  the  man,  and  the  silent  self-suppression 
which  led  him  to  avoid  all  mention  of  the  circumstances  of 
renunciation,  reveal  a  rare  soul.  They  help  to  render  the  moral 
sublimity  of  his  son's  poetry  more  explicable.  The  exquisite 
self-negation  portrayed  in  many  of  Browning's  characters  was, 
after  all,  not  solely  a  creation  of  the  poet's  genius.  It  was 
perhaps  a  transcript,  more  or  less  conscious,  of  his  own  father's 
qualities. 

BIBLICAL   ARCHAEOLOGIST. 

The  bulk  of  the  article  consists  of  reminiscences  of 
the  poet's  father,  contributed  by  Mr.  Anthony  G. 
Snellgrove,  who  is  still  alive  and  looks  back  over 
eighty  years  of  life.  His  father  and  the  father  of  the 
poet  were  intimate  friends.  Both  were  clerks  in  the 
Bank  of  England.  Both,  with  their  families,  used  to 
attend  York  Street  Chapel,  now  known  as  15rowning 
Hall.  The  elder  Browning,  says  Mr.  Snellgrove,  was 
a  very  retiring,  reserved  man,  who,  though  silent  to 
most  of  his  fellow-worshippers,  was  very  kind  to 
children.  "  I  remember  how  I,  as  a  litde  boy,  used 
to  hasten  after  him  on  his  way  home  from  ?hurch, 
and  take  his  hand  and  put  any  number  of  ([uestions 
to  him."  Mr.  Snellgrove  has  preserved  two  manu- 
script'books  compiled  by  the  senior  Browning,  which 
show  his  devoted  study  of  the  Bible  and  his  minute 
attention  to  details  of  sacred  archaiology  and  genea- 
logy. The  books  ■■  are  a  monument  of  untiring 
patience  and  minute  accuracy  and  of  colossal 
devotion. 

CAKICATtJRIST. 

"  But,"  Mr.  Snellgrr.e  continues,  "Mr.  Browning  was  a  man 
of  many  parts.  He  had  a  singularly  facile  pencil.  He  was 
endowed  with  gifts  which,  so  far  as  rapidity  of  execution  w.is 
concerned,  would  h.avc  m.ide  a  (irst-ratc  '  lightning  cartoonist ' 
of  him,  and  for  genius  of  caricature  would  have  ranked  him 
with  Hogarth  orj  Cruikshank  .  .  .  On  his  visits  Mr.  Browning 


used  to  take  me  on  his  knee  and  tell  mc  many  things.  He  also 
often  used  to  amuse  the  children  by  turning  out  a  large  number 
of  sketches,  some  fifty  or  sixty  of  which  were  once  in  the  pos- 
session of  our  family.  Many  of  these  sketches  were  done  by 
.Mr.  Browning  while  I  was  sitting  on  his  knee.  So  you  can 
imagine  the  extraordinary  facility  of  his  sketching  powers." 

THE    poet's    MOl'HER. 

Eleven  of  these  caricatures  are  reproduced.  Mr. 
Snellgrove  adds : — ■ 

I  also  vividly  remember  the  mother  of  the  poet.  She  was  a 
terrible  martyr  to  neuralgia.  She  suffered  from  it  for  years.  I 
often  used  to  meet  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Browning  out  for  a  walk  when 
she  was  bowed  with  the  pain  and  could  scarcely  speak  to  any- 
one. She  W.-IS  remarkably  loving  towards  children,  anil  you  can 
imagine  how  extreme  the  pain  must  have  been  when  slie  passed 
us  without  notice. 

o^f  MRS.  browning's  death. 

Mr.  Snellgrove  also  produced  a  letter  from  Miss 
Sarianna  Browning,  addressed  to  his  father,  written 
just  after  the  death  of  Mrs.  Browning,  and  describing 
the  effects  on  her  de.solate  husband  : — 

The  loss  of  my  dear  sister  (just  as  we  were  counting  upon  her 
spending  the  summer  with  us)  was  a  sad  blow,  and  was  followed 
by  great  anxiety  on  account  of  my  poor  brother.  Though 
enabled  from  the  first  to  acknowledge  with  thankfulness  the 
great  goodness  of  God  in  her  singularly  sweet  and  painless  dis- 
missal from  earth — her  last  words  breathing  love,  blessings,  and 
happiness — yet  his  bodily  strength  gave  way,  and  caused  us 
great  uneasiness.  He  has  given  up  his  residence  in  Italy,  and 
is  now  slaying  with  my  father  and  myself  in  a  secluded  village 
near  the  sea-coast  in  Bretagne.  The  calmness  and  sea  air  have 
already  done  him  great  good,  and  I  hope,  by  God's  blessing,  he 
will  regain  his  usual  health. 


ENGLAND  AND  THEJ REFERENDUM 
WiuTtNG  in  the  first  May  number  of  the  Ranie  des 
Deux  Mondts  on  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  Past  and 
in  the  Future,  M.  Augustin  Filon  concludes  his 
paper  by  suggesting  that  the  easiest  way  out  of  the 
present  difficulty  is  to  adopt  the  Referendum.  Under 
the  present  system  nothing  but  loss  of  time  and 
money  results  from  a  succession  of  General  Elections. 
Moreover,  in  a  General  Election  there  are  too  many 
different  problems  and  interests,  not  to  speak  of 
personal  and  local  influences,  to  get  a  decisive 
national  verdict.  In  all  future  conflicts  between  the 
two  Chambers  a  popular  vote,  "  Yes "  or  "  No," 
which  would  only  occupy  a  single  day,  would  end  the 
crisis  in  an  honourable  manner  for  all  parties,  without 
bringing  into  play  the  royal  prerogative  or  destroying 
any  of  the  institutions  created  by  the  wisdom  of  our 
forefathers.  It  is  surprising  that  people  do  not  rally 
round  this  solution.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  English  are  very  slow  to  accept  an  idea  which 
did  not  enter  the  world  in  their  island.  They 
refuse  to  admit  the  decimal  system  so  imperiously 
and  so  urgendy  demanded  by  science,  industry,  and 
commerce,  and  they  continue  to  be  hampered  by 
their  old  and  absurd  monetary  system  and  weights  . 
and  iTieasures.  Nevertheless,  they  are  marching 
towards  the  Referendum,  and  they  will  reach  it  in 
lime — which  is  what  everyone  desirous  of  seeing 
a  great  united  and  strong  England  must  heartily  wish. 
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A  LAST  MEETING  WITH  BJORNSON. 

The  Forluightly  Rrrmu  concludes  with  ihe  trans- 
lation of  an  account  by  Peter  Nansen,  a  Danish 
writer,  of  his  last  meeting  with  Bjornson  when  the 
latter  was  spending  two  hours  at  Copenhagen 
on  his  way  from  Christiania  to  Paris.  He  thus 
describes  the  scene  at  the  railway  station  : — 

There  he  lay,  ihe  greatest  the  North  has  ever  known,  the 
King  of  Life  on  the  journey  of  death,  resting  on  the  impro- 
vised couch  as  if  on  a  bed  of  State.  We  were  grouped 
around  hiin — only  a  few  intimate  Danish  friends,  together 
with  Norway's  Ambassador,  who  had  come  to  wait  on  him 
in  order  to  pay  his  country's  respects.  The  Ambass,idor,  a 
highly-gifted  and  distinguished  lawyer,  bent  respectfully  down 
over  the  invalid  and  kissed  him  on  the  forehead. 

It  was  so  entirely  spontaneous  that  it  impressed  us  all  by 
its  solemnity,  with  the  religious  reverence  of  public  worship. 
The  old  poet's  eyes  were  dim  with  tears.  He  grasped  the 
Ambassador's  hands — grasped  them  both — and  drew  them  to 
his  lips  and  kissed  them  over  and  over  again,  wliilst  with 
breaking  voice  he  whispered  :  "  Thank  you  !  thank  you  !" 

While  sitting  alone  with  him  for  ten  minutes 
Mr.  Nansen  asked  the  dying  poet  if  he  were  satisfied 
with  the  new  Norwegian  elections  : — ■ 

"  I  should  rather  think  so,"  he  answered.  "  For  their  victory 
w.is  also  a  victory  for  'the  King's  Norwegian,'  the  language  of 
the  educated  classes,  in  opposition  to  the  vernacular,  or  the 
peasant  tongue.  Among  all  classes  there  is  a  growing  indigna- 
tion against  the  violent  agitation  which  the  leadeis  of  the 
'peasant-langu.ige' movement  are  making.  This  movement  is 
as  yet  only  in  its  beginning,  and  worse  will  follow  ;  but  we  will 
not  be  deprived  of  the  language  on  which  our  modern  culture 
and  literature  is  founded.  Nobody  can  have  a  higher  esteem 
for  the  peasant  tongue  than  I,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  allow  it  to  assume  or  to  usurp  a  right  or  a  position  w  hich 
it  never  can  possess.  It  is  for  me  a  question  of  such  great 
import  that  I  will  fight  for  it  even  if  I  should  have  to  fight  for 
life  or  death  against  men  I  love  and  who  have  been  my  colleagues 
through  many  years." 

Here  is  the  last  scene  before  the  train  left : — - 

He  wished  to  bid  us  farewell. 

He  lay  with  half-closed  eyes ;  the  colour  had  left  his 
cheeks.  He  lay  looking  like  his  own  ghost,  wondrously 
beautiful  between  the  white  sheets,  and  with^a  bunch  of  deep 
red  roses  on  his  breast. 

As  I  leant  over  him  I  could  see  great  tears  trickling  forth 
from  under  his  lashes,  and  the  sweet  odour  of  the  roses  wafted 
up  to  inc. 

"  How  sweet  they  smell  I "  I  said. 

He  raised  his  tired  eyes.  They  looked  so  despairingly  on 
me  through  the  tears  ;  and  he  then  murmured  so  low  that  I 
had  to  bring  my  ear  quite  close  to  his  mouth  in  order  to 
hear  it :  "  The  smell  of  that  which  I  cannot  bear  to  think 
about." 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  I  asked. 

"The  odour  of  Death,"  he  replied. 

I  felt  so  sick  at  heart  that  I  had  difficulty  in  finding  words. 

Ccrnhill  for  June  is  noteworthy  for  Mr.  Arthur 
Benson's  appreciation  of  the  late  King,  E.  D.  Morel's 
proposals  for  the  future  of  Liberia,  Mr.  Warner  Allen's 
comparison  of  Rostand  and  Aristophanes,  all  of  which 
have  been  separately  noticed.  A  very  vivid  descrip- 
tion is  given  by  Margaret  L.  Woods  of  her  visit  by 
night,  during  the  few  hours  of  the  steamer's  stopping 
at  St.  Helena,  to  the  last  home  and  first  tomb  of 
Napoleon.  Mr.  Eric  Parker's  sketch  of  life  on  an 
Irish  lough  is  full  of  valuable  pictures  of  peasant  life. 


THE   HUMBUG   OF  COUNTY  CRICKET. 

Undkr  this  title  Mr.  C.  B.  Fry  in  his  June 
Magazine  declares  that  county  cricket  is  riddled  with 
humbug,  and  all  schemes  of  reform  are  foredoomed 
to  failure  because  they  deal  with  symptoms  and  do 
not  touch  the  disease.  The  idea  that  a  county  eleven 
is  representative  of  the  cricket  of  a  county  is  a  radical 
fiction.  A  county  eleven  is  not  selected  from  the 
clubs  of  the  county  ;  it  is  an  eleven  retained  by  an 
individual  club  which  chooses  to  call  itself  a  county 
cricket  club.  .\  county  cricket  club  is  curiously 
composed.  Its  cricket  is  played  by  a  team  consisting 
chiefly  of  paid  employees  who  are  not  members,  and 
a  sprinkling  of  amateurs  who  are  only  members 
because  they  want  to  play  in  the  most  skilled  kind  of 
cricket.  'I'he  members  themselves  are  really  merely 
season-ticket  holdns  for  the  most  part.  Those  who 
join  because  they  arc  genuine  cricketers  at  heart  are 
comparatively  few.  The  county  club  is  as  little 
representative  of  the  cricket  as  the  county  eleven ; 
but  a  greater  pretence  and  a  greater  fiction  is,  says 
Mr.  Fry,  the  county  championship.  The  best  team 
generally  comes  out  top,  but  the  general  order  means 
little  or  nothing.  In  a  word,  the  championship  is  a 
considerable  farce.  Mr.  Fry  is  very  incisive.  He 
declares  : — 

The  truth  is,  that  the  newspapers  made  the  championship 
because  it  suits  them,  and  imposed  it  upon  county  cricket. 
Reason  why  ?  There  are  a  vast  number  of  people  who  do  not 
go  to  see  cricket,  but  follow  it  keenly  in  ne\vsj)apers  ;  and  the 
championship  for  them  supplies  a  plot  interest  which  would  be 
otherwise  absent. 

The  outcry  against  drawn  matches  is  a  peculiar 
piece  of  nonsense.  It  only  hits  the  man  who  only 
reads  of  cricket,  and  it  does  not  assist  the  plot  interest 
on  paper  of  the  chatnpionship.  "  In  a  word,  the 
drawn  game  does  hot  suit  the  newspapers — hence 
these  tears."  Mr.  Fry's  own  scheme  of  reform  is  set 
forth  in  the  concluding  paragraph : — 

County  cricket  should  be  independent  of  gates.  It  should  be 
run  at  a  less  cost,  and  county  clubs  should  have  more  members. 
Not  the  present  season-ticket  members,  but  genuine  amateurs  of 
cricket,  who  are  innumerable  and  who  would  join  county  clubs 
jf  county  teams  were  less  pretentious  and  more  representative  of 
the  cricket  of  counties. 


MAKING  A  COTTAGE  OUT  OF  A  BARN. 
In  the  GirPs  Own  Paper  we  are  told  how  a  girls' 
country  cottage  was  made  from  a  barn.     Standing  at 
the  end  of  a  lane,  it  was  found  desirable  to  make  it 
useful : — 

Accordingly,  without  altering  its  size  or  proportions,  the  car- 
riage-room of  the  barn  became  the  living-room  of  the  house,  and 
the  stalls  assumed  the  dignity  of  dining-room  and  kitchen,  while 
the  hay-loft  was  divided  into  two  bedrooms  and  a  bath-room. 
When  the  barn  was  re-modelled,  it  was  intended  to  use  it  only 
for  a  sunmier  residence,  and  an  outside  stairway  was  found  sutli- 
cient.  But  so  livable  was  the  house  in  summer  that  it  was 
thought  desirable  to  fortify  it  for  the  winter,  and  an  inside  stair- 
way was  built,  which  has  now  really  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  features  of  the  interior. 

The  house  is  now  declared  to  be  a  comfortable 
home,  pleasing  in  form,  harmonious  in  colour. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  WOMEN: 

In  France. 

M.  Tkan  Finot  writes  in  La  Rn^itc  o^  May  15th 
on  the  Women's  Charter  and  the  Society  of  the 
Future. 

He  says  the  twentieth  century  will  be  the  women's 
century,  as  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries 
were  those  of  the  "  Rights  of  Man."  The  new  social 
transformation  will  be  the  greatest  since  the  fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  and  humanity,  at  present  ruled 
by  men,  will  be  guided  and  inspired  by  the  two  se.xes 
conjointly.  According  to  M.  Finot,  everyone  in 
France  seems  to  sympathise  with  the  political  claims 
of  women,  and  there  is  a  sort  of  tacit  acquiescence 
among  all  classes  in  favour  of  the  new  charter. 
Almost  all  the  legislators,  writers,  and  scientists  are 
in  favour  of  the  principle.  Altogether  the  women's 
movement  has  gained  more  ground  in  F'rance  in  the 
last  four  years  than  it  has  done  in  England,  where 
the  women  have  been  working  so  many  more 
years.  It  is  not  quite  clear  whether  M.  Finot  is 
referring  to  municipal  or  political  rights.  In  the 
United  Kingdom  women  have  already  a  measure  of 
municipal  freedom,  unequal  as  it  is  in  London  and 
the  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  In  France  the 
municipal  franchise  has  yet  to  be  won. ,  The 
Dussausoy  Law,  originally  introduced  in  1906,  has 
been  revived  by  M.  Buisson,  and  we  are  told  it  has 
been  received  with  sympathy  in  all  camps.  It  will 
give  French  women  the  same  municipal  rights  as 
those  enjoyed  by  men.  F'rench  women  will  then 
have  every  chance  of  obtaining  an  extension  of  their 
rights,  and  M.  Finot  seems  to  imagine  that  it  is  only 
a  short  step  from  municipal  to  political  freedom.  So 
far  as  this  problem  is  concerned  there  are  neither 
Conservatives  nor  Radicals,  and  political  rights 
ordinarily  won  by  blood  promise  to  arrive  with  smiles. 

In  the  Chronique  Parisienne  of  the  Bibliotheqiic 
Univeisclle  for  May  the  writer  gives  an  account  of  the 
campaign  of  Madame  Durand,  who  recently  demon- 
strated the  absurdity  of  the  existing  law  of  "universal 
suffrage "  which  reserves  political  rights  for  men, 
no  matter  how  incapable  they  may  be,  while  capable 
women  are  excluded.  At  the  Acaddmie  Fran9aise, 
M.  Emile  Faguet,  in  his  address,  spoke  of  the  rule, 
which  he  considered  deplorable,  which  did  not  admit 
women  to  academic  honours.  He  says  he  is  con- 
vinced of  the  intellectual  equality  of  men  and  women, 
and  that  he  is  for  equality  of  rights  for  women  at 
the  Academy  as  elsewhere. 

In  Italy. 

In  Italy,  writes  M.  L.  Chevalier  in  La  Rnue  of 
Mav  ist,  there  has  recently  been  a  remarkable  develop- 
ment of  women's  energies.  At  Milan  a  \Vomen's 
Union  and  at  Rome  a  National  Council  have  bet  n 
founded.  The  Associazione  per  la  Donna,  created 
about  twelve  years  ago  by  a  group  of  University 
women,  makes  a  study  of  legislative  reforms  which 
might  improve  the  condition  of  women.     The  Com- 


mittee Pro  Suffraggio  works  for  women  suffrage.  A 
Co-operative  Society  of  \\'omen's  Industries  was 
founded  at  Rome  in  1904.  It  has  forty  committees 
of  ladies  with  fifty-eight  ateliers  in  different  parts  of 
Italy,  all  working  to  unite  the  forces  of  the  women 
workers  and  to  assure  the  sale  of  products  of  their 
labour.  Schools  for  lace-workers  were  opened  in 
Calabria  after  the  earthquake,  and  many  ladies  sup- 
port them  and  help  to  find  customers  for  the  lace 
goods.  

THE  PROS  AND  CONS  OF  WOMAN'S  SUFFRAGE. 

In   .\mkkica  and  Iu.skwukke. 

In  the  Fornm  a  lady,  Mrs.  Gilbert  E.  Jones,  fiercely 
attacks  the  claims  of  women  to  votes.  In  the  North 
American  Rrcinv  the  Editor,  a  man,  Mr.  George 
Harvey,  as  strenuously  assails  those  who  deny  the 
suffrage  to  women.  Mrs.  Jones's  paper  will  delight 
our  English  Antis.     Here  is  a  gem  : — 

Wom.-in  Suffrage  was  co-incident  witli  the  establishment  of 
the  Mormon  church,  and  it  came  as  a  legilimate  part  of  the 
union  of  Church  and  State,  of  communism,  of  polygamy. 

The  dangirs  that  especially  threaten  a  Constitutional  or 
Ripuhlican  form  of  government  are  anarchy,  communism,  and 
religious  bigotry  ;  and  two  of  these  found  their  fidlest  expression 
in  this  country,  in  the  Mormon  creed  and  practice.  Even  now 
that  the  Mormon  women  can  again  vole,  polygamy  is  not 
wholly  done  .iway  with.  Authorities  say  it  never  will  be,  until 
Woman  Suffrage  ceases,  for  60  per  cent,  of  the  voters  are  women, 
and  they  keep  the  Mormon  church  in  power,  as  the  elders 
dictate. 

Mr.  Harvey,  on  the  other  side,  is  equally  ready  to 
carry  the  war  into  dangerous  fields.  He  does  not 
mince  his  words  in  laying  down  the  law.    He  says : — 

From  every  conceivable  view-point  woman's  right  to  partici- 
pate in  governance  is  inherent,  and  as  such  pre-eminent,  sur- 
passing all  minor  prerogatives,  transcending  all  other  privileges 
— a  truth  as  self-evident  and  as  worthy  of  striving  to  sustain  as 
is  that  which  constitutes  the  crux  of  the  American  man's  Decla- 
ration of  Independence. 

Now  I  ain  ready  to  answer  the  question.  Am  I  willing  that 
prostitutes  should  have  the  right  to  vote  ?  Yes,  absolutely  and 
unqualifiedly.  As  contrasted  with  the  bestial  creature,  wlm 
defames  the  image  in  which  he  was  created  by  trading  in  human 
llcsh  and  blood,  a  thousand  times  yes.  IJetter  that  ninety-and- 
nine  depraved  women,  dragged  to  the  ballot-box  by  their  more 
depraved  master,  should  vote  wrong  than  that  one  should  be 
deprived  of  a  single  opportunity  to  vote  for  the  means  to  save 
her  own  poor  soul  !  There  never  was  and  never  will  be  a 
woman  in  whose  breast  does  not  live  to  her  dying  day  the 
spark  of  hope  of  redemption. 

And  I  ask  all  men  and  all  women  who  take  this  ignobh.- 
position  :  Why  not  make  the  test  universal  ?  It  is  very  easy. 
Let  the  qualification  of  voting  be,  without  distinction  of  sex, 
observance  of  the  seventh  commandment  1  If  vice  and  virtue 
are  to  be  recognised  as  determining  factors  in  the  granting  of 
the  privilege,  surely  none  can  deny  the  fairness  of  the  propo.sal. 
And  its  adoption  would  serve  more  purposes  than  one.  It  would 
eliminate  v,istly  more  than  the  ignorant  and  vicious  vote.  The 
only  danger  is  thsit  there  might  not  be  a  sufficient  namber  of 
men  saved  out  of  the  wreck  to  hold  the  oflices. 


"  The  unwhipped  generation  "  is  very  pessimisti- 
cally described  and  discus.sed  in  the  May  Educational 
Review  by  Mr.  E.  Dudley  Parsons.  To  correct  the 
absence  of  the  rod  at  home,  the  writer  suggests  that 
the  rod  should  be  used  freely  at  school. 
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GREAT     MINDS     THINK     ALIKE. 
Some  Coincidencks  of  Uiscovkrv. 

Mk.  B.  C.  GRUKNitiCRG  contributes  to  the  Forum 
for  May  an  article  entitled  "  The  Channels  that  Great 
Minds  Run  In,"  the  point  of  which  is  to  set  forth  the 
number  of  instances  of  discoveries  made  simultane- 
ously by  different  men.  He  begins  with  the  classic 
instances  of  Darwin  and  Wallace,  who  arrived  simul- 
taneously at  the  doctrine  of  natural  selection.  Omitting 
many  of  the  earlier  instances  which  the  writer  pro- 
duces as  to  discoveries  made  at  the  same  time  by 
French,  English,  and  German  scientists  in  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries,  he  mentions  the 
following  among  later  inventions  which  have  had  a 
double  parentage  : — 

The  envelope  machine  was  invented  in  England,  in  1844,  by 
Edwin  Hill  and  by  Warren  de  la  Kue  ;  in  America  a  short  time 
later  by  J.  K.  Park  and  by  C.  S.  Watson.  Gun-cotton  was 
the  subject  of  two  independent  origins.  Christian  Friedrich 
Sclionbein  being  resjionsible  for  the  one  and  Rudolph  Christian 
Boltger,  in  the  same  year  (1S46),  for  the  other.  Buttger  Was 
also  the  first  inventor  of  the  "safety  "  match  in  1848  ;  this  style 
of  match  did  not  come  into  general  use,  however,  imlil  1855, 
when  it  w.is  put  upon  the  market  through  the  independent  in- 
ventions of  Lundstroni.  Tlie  electro-plating  process,  stearic 
candles,  cobalt  blue,  the  Argand  burner,  the  electrolysis  of 
water — not  to  mention  any  of  the  countless  others — each  has  had 
at  least  two  inventors  or  discoverers. 

Aniline,  a  substance  that  has  occasioned  .the  establishment 
of  large  industries  for  the  manufacture  of  dyes,  drugs,  and 
other  products,  was  separated  from  coal  tar  by  four  different 
chemists  W(jrking  independently.  Each  gave  tlie  substance  a 
different  name,  but  the  identity  of  the  four  cliscoveries  was 
later  (1843)  established  by  a  fifth  chemist,  Ilotfman,  who  had 
also  succeeded  in  isolating  it. 

In  the  field  of  inventions  such  coincidences  are  far  from 
rare.  The  sewing  machine  must  have  been  invented  at  least 
three  times,  if  indeed  it  may  be  said  to  have  been  invented  at 
all ;  it  was  rather  the  outgrowth  of  hundreds  of  trials  and 
devices.  We  shall  probably  never  hear_the  last  word  on  the 
"rc.il  original  "  electric  telegraph. 

Mr.  Gruenberg  further  says  : — 

The  mind  of  the  great  man  runs  in  the  channels  that  have 
been  prepared  not  only  by  his  parents,  but  by  the  parents  of 
all  his  contemporaries.  Ami  we  are  preparing  to-day  the 
channels  in  which  will  run  the  great  minds  of  to-morrow  :  and 
many  minds  will  run  in  the  same  channels. 


THE  CHURCH  OF  JOAN  OF  ARC. 

Articles  on  Joan  of  Arc  appear  in  the  Ra'iie  des 
Deux  Moiidcs  of  May  15th  and  in  the  Conxspondant 
of  May  loth,  the  former  by  M.  Gabriel  Hanotaux 
and  the  second  by  Adrienne  Cambry. 

The  writer  in  the  Comspoiidant  desires  to  make  it 
known  that  there  is  in  Paris  an  authentic  spot,  but 
only  one,  which  has  seen  Joan  of  .Arc.  The  church, 
the  only  one,  which  she  entered  and  where  she  knelt 
in  prayer  still  e.vists,  and  one  of  the  lines  of  pillars 
supporting  the  vaulted  roof  between  which  she  walked 
also  still  exists.  Yet  no  one  goes  to  it ;  no  one  even 
knows  of  it.  Ought  it  not  to  be  an  object  of  pilgrim- 
age, a  precious  relic  ?  Is  it  not  there  that  should  be 
the  real  temple  of  the  blessed  one  ?  There  was  no 
mention  of  it  at  the  time  of  the  fetes,  and  no  one 
learnt  of  its  existence  in  any  of  the  many  newspaper 


articles.  Certain  towns  through  which  the  Maid 
passed,  but  where  nothing  authentic  exists  which  she 
certainly  touched  or  on  which  her  eyes  rested,  have 
organised  fetes  and  cavalcades  reconstituting  the 
epoch  of  the  Maid.  But  what  pilgrim  has  visited  the 
Church  of  Saint  Dciiys  de  la  Chapelle  to  evoke  the 
memory  of  Jeanne,  who  there  at  the  foot  of  the  altar 
prayed  for  France  and  for  strength  to  go  on  with  her 
task,  on  SejUembcr  6th,  7th,  and  8th,  1429? 


THE  FUTURE  OF  LIBERIA. 
Mk.  E.  D.  Muiuji,  contributes  to  Coriihill  z.  paper 
on  Liberia  and  tlu'  Powers,  which  suggests  another 
African  problem  of  no  small  moment.  According  to 
him,  Liberia  is  an  absurd  anomaly.  Some  12,000 
African  negroes,  mostly  tinctured  with  white  blood, 
play  at  self-government  modelled  on  Western  institu- 
tions, but  i^retend  besides  to  exercise  sway  over  350 
miles  of  \Vest  African  coastlme  and  43,000  square 
miles  of  West  African  territory  inhabited  by  some  two 
million  aboriginal  natives  of  the  most  varied  type, 
from  the  Mohaiunicdan  Mandigo  to  the  muscular 
pagan  Kru,  most  of  whom  have  never  recognised  the 
authority  of  the  Liberians.  Mr.  Morel  insists  that 
there  are  two  problems  involved — the  problem  of 
what  to  do  with  the  American  negroes  and  their 
descendants,  mainly  confined  to  parts  of  the  coast ; 
and  how  to  determine  the  future  government  of  the 
two  million  aborigines  and  the  extent  of  country  they 
inhabit  At  present  the  Liberians  tax  the  aborigines, 
interfere  with  their  freedom,  and  then,  when  they 
object,  enforce  submission  by  gunboat  and  raids. 
For  the  taxes  extorted  the  Liberians  render  no 
service  whatever. 

A    RISK.V   JOB    FOR   UNCLE   S.AM 

Mr.  Morel  therefore  proposes  that  there  should  be 
set  aside  a  Liberian  Reserve,  amply  sufficient  to 
provide  for  the  needs  of  say  70,000  Liberians,  having 
a  seaboard  of  twenty-five  miles.  There  the  Liberians 
could  carry  on  all  the  paraphernalia  of  a  republican 
government.  The  rest  of  the  territory  now  known  as 
Liberia  should  be  divided  among  the  Powers,  and 
governed  as  a  Protectorate  in  the  ordinary  manner, 
unless,  indeed,  the  United  States  were  themselves 
disposed  to  take  over  the  whole  : — 

It  is  improbable  that  such  a  proposal  would  meet  with  serious 
opposition  by  England,  France  or  Germany,  although  it  might 
not  be  exactly  greeted  with  enthusiasm,  jirovided  tfiat  freedom 
of  commerce  were  guaranteed,  no  differential  tarifi's  set  up,  .ind 
no  monopoly  in  Kru-labour  created.  Many  people  outside 
official  circles  would  cordially  welcome  the  advent  of  the  United 
Slates  as  an  African  I'ower.  To  the  writer  it  would  appeal  as 
opening  up  the  most  interesting  possibilities.  In  the  absence  of 
any  such  professed  desire  on  the  part  of  the  United  .States,  the 
natural  inheritors  of  the  territory  would  be  France  and  England, 
whose  possessions  run  )>arallel  with  it. 

Germany  might  be  scjuared  by  being  allowed  to 
found  another  such  small  Protectorate  as  Togo, 
"  which  she  governs  so  admirably,  and  the  prosperity 
of  whose  inhabitants  she  has  so  materially  increased." 
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THE  STARS  AND  THE  FATE  OF  KINGS. 

How    THE    ASTROIOGFRS    HAVE    ScOREI). 

Astrology  is  just  now  looking  up  in  tiie  world. 
The  death  of  the  late  King  Edward  last  month  was 
predicted  by  tiie  astrologers  last  year.  And  what  is 
still  more  remarkable,  the  accession  of  George  V. 
was  predicted  when  he  was  only  two  years  old  and 
his  elder  brother  was  alive  and  well.  The  Editor  of 
the  Occitlt  Rti'iai',  who  is  a  great  believer  in  astrology, 
naturally  exults  over  this  double  score  made  by  the 
students  of  the  stars. 

THE    PREDICTIONS   OF    KING   EDWARD'S   DEATH. 

The  astrologers,  Old  ]\Ioore,  Zadkiel,  and  the 
Astrolopcal  Magaziiii  all  predicted  the  King's  death, 
although  they  couched  their  prophecy  in  guarded 
language,  not  liking  to  alarm  the  public.  But  there 
was  little  mistake  as  to  what  they  meant.  Says 
Raphael,  writing  in  the  summer  of  1909  : — 

"  Unfavour.ibIe  influences  .ire  again  shown  to  be  operating  in 
the  King's  horoscope.  The  conjunction  of  Mars  and  Saturn 
falls  on  a  critical  point,  in  square  to  the  place  of  Mars  and  the 
progressed  ,Sun,  which  is  strongly  indicative  of  ill-health  but,  I 
hope,  not  fatal." 

But  a  more  remarkaljle  forecast,  says  the  Occiill  Rivu-u,  is 
that  of  "Sepharial,"  which  appeared  in  "The  Green  Book  of 
I'rophecies  "  for  igio,  a  calendar  published  by  the  proprietors 
of  Zam-Buk,  the  well-known  healing  ointment.  This  almanac 
gives  a  hieroglyph — a  coftin,  on  which  is  placed  a  crown,  sur- 
rounded by  seven  wreaths  (representing  the  seven  Royal  Courts 
affected)  and  the  British  and  Danish  fl.ags  at  half-mast.  After 
alluding  to  the  stay  of  Saturn  in  Aries  and  its  conjunction  with 
Mars,  the  writer  observes  : — 

"  The  year  1910  is  fraught  with  exceptional  interest,  if  but  of  a 
melancholy  kind,  for  all  those  whose  heart  is  in  the  welfare  of 
our  country  and  our  King.  It  is  with  regret  that  signs  of 
National  bereavement  are  noted.  Can  you  discern  the  direction 
in  which  we  shall  now  meet  with  this  great  loss?" 
HOW    IT   WAS  PREDICTED. 

The  immediate  cause  of  King  Edward's  death,  astrologically 
speaking,  was  the  rapt  parallel  of  the  Moon  and  Mars,  a  violent 
aliliction  of  the  lunar  orb,  the  weakest  and  consequently  most 
suscepiilile  point  in  the  King's  figure  for  birth,  'this  attliction 
led  the  c<litor  of  Zadknts  Almanac  to  warn  his  doctors  against 
letting  him  go  abroad  in  the  spring.  .As  it  was  he  caught  a 
dangerous  chill  in  going  out  to  Biarritz,  though  had  his  return 
l)een  postponed  for  another  three  weeks  he  would  doubtless 
Ix:  among  us  to-day. 

Long  Iwfore  there  was  any  suspicion  of  the  King's  illness,  the 
Globe  newspaper  quoted  the  curious  old  adage  as  applicable  to 
the  present  year  :  — 

"  When  our  Lord  falls  in  our  L.ady's  lap, 
t)n  England  will  come  a  great  mishap." 
The    meaning  of  this  appears  to  be  that  England  may  expect 
misfortune  when    Lady    l).iy   (March    25th)  synchronises   with 
Good  Friday,  as  it  does  this  year. 

SOME  CURIOUS   COINXIDENCES. 

"  A  resident  of  Walthamstow  [I  quote  \\\t  St.  James' s  Gazsth], 
named  Ralph,  was  born  on  the  same  day  as  Kmg  Edward,  was 
married  on  the  same  day,  and  has  died  at  the  same  hour." 

A  similar  incident  is  narrated  in  connection  with  George  IIL 
The  account  appeared  many  years  ago  in  the  Leeds  Mcrctiiy, 
It  records  that  an  ironmonger  named  Hemmings  was  born  on 
the  same  day  and  hour  as  this  king  and  in  the  same  parish  of 
St.  Martins-lc- Fields.  When  George  IIL  came  to  the  lluone, 
Mr.  Hemmings  became  head  of  his  business  through  the  death 
of  his  father.  He  married  on  the  same  day,  had  the  same 
number  of  children,  and  the  deaths  of  the  King  and  factor 
synchronised.       More   remarkable   still,    Mr.    Hemmings    w.-is 


attacked  with  a  species  of  intermittent  insanity,  which  came 
and  left  him  at  the  same  times  as  those  at  which  King  George 
III.  was  attacked  and  recovered. 

Attention  is  drawn  elsewhere  in  the  Press  to  the  fact  that 
a  great  colliery  disaster  immediately  followed  on  the  late  Prince 
Consort's  death,  corresponding,  strangely  enough,  with  the 
Whitehaven  colliery  explosion,  which  happened  within  a  week 
of  King  Edward's  death,  and  in  which  135  people  have  lost 
their  lives.  In  addition  to  this,  in  connection  with  this  par- 
ticular mine,  it  is  remarkable  to  note  that  the  first  coal  was 
brought  up  from  the  mine  on  the  day  on  which  King  Edward 
was  born,  and  that  the  mine  took  fire  for  the  first  time  in  186 j, 
the  year  of  his  marriage. 


In  the  City  where  Gordon  Died. 

A  WRITER  in  Travel  and  Exploration,  Mr.  W.  E. 
Gaze,  F.R.G.S.,  gives  an  interesting  account  of  modern 
Khartoum,  which,  with  Omdurman  on  the  opposite  ba«k 
of  the  Nile,  has  now  a  population  of  about  117,000. 
The  winter  climate  of  Khartoum  he  considers  perfect, 
though  hot  at  midday,  and  though  there  may  be  an 
occasional  dust-storm  in  February.  Khartoum  is 
usually  dry — so  dry  th.it  in  summer  fresh  bread  cut 
from  the  loaf  becomes  almost  immediatdy  like  toast, 
except  for  the  colour.  In  the  summer  the  heat  is 
terrific,  often  no  deg.  and  occasionally  118  deg.  in 
the  shade  \  but  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  pre- 
vents this  being  insupportable,  while  the  nights  are 
generally  cool  in  comparison.  The  writer  once  over- 
heard an  officer  coming  up  the  Nile  in  August  say  : 
"  I  can  forgive  the  Sudan  anything  after  five  o'clock 
in  the  evening."  European  residents  have,  of  course, 
introduced  football  and  other  sports,  and  it  is  curious 
to  see  an  Arab  with  his  bare  feet  kick  the  ball  as  well 
and  as  far  as  a  good  European  player  could  do  with 
a  well-booted  foot.  Gordon's  fortifications  are  useful 
now  as  golf  bunkers  !  Khartoum,  however,  is  not 
very  suitable  for  golf,  there  being  too  much  soft  sand. 


The  Importance  of  the  Submarine. 
Writing  on  "  New  Wars  for  Old,"  in  Blackwood,  Col. 
Repinglon  discusses  the  "  submarine  menace."  In  a 
war  waged  in  such  narrow  waters  as  the  North  Sea, 
he  contends,  no  vessel  of  the  Drcadiiou^^lit  type  can 
have  any  place,  simply  because  of  the  submarines. 
A  i\.\{>Gr-Dn-adnoug/it,  costing  two  to  two  and  a  half 
millions,  can  be  sunk  at  once  by  a  torpedo  from  an 
invisible  submarine  costing  perhaps  _^6o,ooo  to 
_;,£^8o,ooo.  No  naval  constructor  has  yet  succeeded 
in  designing  a  torpedo-proof  battleship.  Not  only 
are  submarines  much  cheaper  than  Dreadnoughts,  but 
they  are  much  quicker  to  build.  Whatever  means 
Germany  may  possess  for  attacking  them  efiiectually, 
we  possess  none ;  and  though  Britannia  may  rule, 
the  waves,  who  will  rule  them  above  and  below  ? 
In  a  Notth-Sea  war  our  battle-fleets  would  have  to 
keep  out  of  harm's  way,  and  leave  the  flotillas  to 
carry  on  the  war.  Germany  is  resolutely  bent  on 
constructing  submarines,  and  the  writer  evidently 
thinks  that  she  knows  very  well  what  she  is  doing. 
When  her  submarine  flotilla  is  fairly  complete  there 
will  be  no  place  for  any  great  ship  in  the  North  Sea. 
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WHEN    WOMEN    WERE    REALLY    FREE; 

Or,  thk  Convent  or  the  Middle  Ages. 

Mrs.  Putnam  contributes  to  the  Contanporury 
Keviav  an  admirable  article  on  the  Lady  Abbesses. 
Her  object  is  to  prove  that  "  No  institution  in  Europe 
has  ever  won  for  the  lady  the  freedom  of  develop- 
ment that  she  enjoyed  in  the  convent  in  the  early  days." 

Instead  of  being  Suffragettes  in  early  days  people 
became  abbesses  and  nuns.  Women  of  early  Christen- 
dom fled  from  the  constraint  of  home  to  the  expansion 
of  the  cloister  : — 

The  nun  of  early  northern  Christianity  was  by  no  means  a 
type  of  self-ctTacement,  but  n  as  often  a  spirited  and  sometimes 
a  lawless  person,  and  the  abbess  was  more  generally  than  not 
a  woman  of  good  birth,  strong  character  and  independent 
ways.  Sometimes  she  had  tried  marriage,  sometimes  she  had 
■  condemned  it  without  a  trial.  It  offered  little  scope  for  the 
free  development  of  women,  but  there  were  many  women  insist- 
ing on  free  development.  To  such  the  convent  was  a  godsend, 
•and  we  may  almost  say  that  the  laiiy  abbess  is  the  successor  of 
the  saga  heroine. 

Many  of  them  were  married.  Radegund,  founder 
of  the  Convent  of  Poitiers,  was  fifth  among  the  seven 
recognised  wives  of  King  Clothair.  In  England  and 
in  Germany  the  abbess  was  the  political  woman  of 
her  time  : — 

The  abbess  was  virtually  a  baron.  .She  was  overlord  often 
of  an  immense  property,  holding  directly  from  the  king.  Like 
a  baron  she  had  the  right  of  ban  ;  she  sent  her  contingent  of 
armed  knights  into  the  field  j  she  issued  the  summons  in  her  own 
courts ;  she  was  summoned  to  the  Reichstag  ;  and,  in  some 
instances,  she  struck  her  own  coins.  The  aljbess  was  in  close 
relations  with  the  Court  and  Imperial  politics. 

Not  only  that,  but  they  seemed  to  have  had  con- 
siderable freedom  in  affairs  of  the  heart : — 

The  composite  photograph  of  the  correspondents  of  Boniface 
shows  a  lady  as  important  as  a  man,  as  well  educated  and  as 
economically  free  as  a  man,  thoroughly  understanding  the 
politics  of  her  time  and  taking  a  hand  in  them,  standing  solidly 
on  her  own  feet  and  sweetening  existence  ivith  the  harmless 
sentimentalism  so  much  used  by  men.  She  has  contrived  that 
love,  if  not  banished  from  her  life,  should  be  a  thing  apart,  not 
■her  whole  existence. 

The  cloistered  ladies  seem  to  have  written  verses 
in  honour  of  Boniface,  to  have  sent  him  presents,  and 
to  have  written  him  charming  love  letters  : — 

One  says,  "  I  prefer  thee  almost  to  all  others  of  the  masculine 
sex  in  affectionate  love'";  another  "salutes  her  revered  lover 
in  Christ  ";  yet  another  says,  "  I  shall  always  cling  to  thy  neck 
with  sisterly  embraces." 

In  many  cases  husbands  and  wives  entered 
monasteries  together,  for  in  those  days  there  were 
double  monasteries,  in  which  were  found  both  men 
and  women,  although  they  were  separated,  excepting 
for  purposes  of  worship  : — 

In  many  of  the  double  monasteries  an  abbess  was  at  the  head 
of  all,  both  men  and  women.  It  was  not  unnatural  that  she 
should  nosv  and  then  try  to  exceed  the  limits  set  by  the  Church 
to  the  services  of  women.  Sometimes  she  heard  confession, 
and  occasionally  she  excommunicated. 

They  cultivated  literature,  and  appear  to  have 
written  problem  novels  according  to  their  age  and 
generation.  Altogether  it  is  a  very  charming  picture 
which  Mrs  Putnam  gives  of  the  freedom  and  wide 
career  whidi  women  found  when  they  became 
abbesscL  in  thd  old  Church. 


POETRY  IN  THE  PERIODICALS. 

l.v  Blachcood  Mr.  \V.  T.  Courthope  writes  a  fine 
poem  on  Westminster  Abbey,  reminiscent  in  its 
earlier  stanzas  of  (iray's  "  Elegy,"  but  degraded 
towards  the  close  into  a  mere  electioneering  lampoon 
on  the  Liberal  Government.  Such  prostitution  of  the 
muse  is  deplorable. 

In  the  North  American  Rei'inv  for  May  Mr.  Rhys 
Carpenter,  Rhodes  scholar  at  Balliol,  from  New  York, 
publishes  a  long  and  ambitious  poem  entitled  "  Michel 
Angelo."  The  following  stanza  gives  the  reader  a 
taste  of  its  high  quality  : — 

Great  visions  were  indwellers  of  his  mind. 
Eternal  passions  which  transcend  the  years, 

The  laughter  and  the  grief  of  humankind. 
The  exalt.ilion  and  the  bitter  tears, 

The  love  that  strikes  the  stars  beneath  its  feet, 

Delight,  for  whom  all  utmost  praise  is  sweet. 
Despair,  thorn-girdled,  and  black  fears. 

In  the  Forum,  Mr.  Alfred  Noyes  contributes  a 
poem  entitled  "  The  Statue."  In  the  course  of  his 
verse  we  come  upon  the  following  description,  which 
surely  applies  as  much  to  Mr.  Noyes  as  to  his  hero  : — 

His  heart 
Was  lost  beyond  the  shining  of  the  stars. 
His  hopes  were  in  his  visions  :  like  a  boy 
He  dreamed  of  fame  ;  yet  all  the  more  his  love 
Dwelt  in  the  past  among  the  mighty  dead. 
The  emerald  gloom,  the  rosy  sunset  skies 
He  loved  for  their  old  legends,  and  .again 
Wandered  by  lotus  isles  and  heard  the  song 
Of  sirens  from  a  shore  of  yellow  sand. 
The  vanished  Grecian  glory  filled  his  soul 
With  mystic  harmonies   " 

In  the  same  magazine  appears  a  review  of  Mr. 
Noyes'  English  Epic  "  Sir  Francis  Drake."  The 
critic,  Mr.  Clayton  Hamilton,  says  : — 

Though  "Drake"  is  not  a  great  epic,  and  must  upon  the 
highest  ground  of  criticism  be  adjudged  a  failure,  it  is  the  sort 
of  failure  that  is  more  meritorious  than  a  myriad  of  small 
successes.  It  is  in  itself,  with  all  its  faults,  the  greatest  single 
contribution  that  has  been  made  to  English  poetry  since  the 
death  of  Tennyson.  The  tale  is  rich  in  human  interest  and 
variety  of  mood  ;  and  it  is  told  with  delighted  and  delightful 
vigor.  What  it  lacks  through  immaturity  it  makc-s  up  in 
glorious  youthfulness.  It  is,  in  every  sense,  the  youngest  of  the 
epics;  it  is  healthy,  ardent,  fresh  aild  strong.  There  need  be 
no  apology  for  saying  that  it  is  far  more  readable  than  "  Paradise 
Lost  " — more  readable,  in  fact,  than  any  of  the  greater  epics, 
excepting  only  the  "  Odyssey." 


"How  She  Shot  her  First  Elephant"  is  an  e.xcitiiig 
narrative  contributed  to  the  Wide  World  Magazine  by 
Miss  Mary  Bridbon.  The  adventure  took  place  in 
the  Central  African  bush.  She  and  her  party  shot 
three  elephants,  and  she  photographed  a  baby  ele- 
phant. The  picture  of  the  lady,  in  puttees  and  short 
skirts,  surrounded  by  trophies  of  her  prowess,  with 
two  negroes  in  the  background,  forms  a  lively  sugges- 
tion of  what  we  may  hope  to  see  as  woman  grows 
more  and  more  adventurous.  Mrs.  Maturin's  caravan 
tour,  in  tlie  same  magazine,  is  a  reminder  that  even  in 
our  own  civilised  land  adventures  are  still  to  the 
adventurous. 


Leading   Articles    in   the    Reviews. 
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A  TIRADE  AGAINST   MANURE. 

Mr.  Sampson  Morcan,  in  the  Forinix^hily  Rn-iew, 
writes  on  fruit  for  food  and  food  for  fruit.  He  insists 
that  men  are  what  their  food  makes  them,  that  with 
the  use  of  fiesh  and  dried  fruits,  nuts,  olive  oil,  and 
wholemeal  bread,  one  can  live  in  the  enjoyment  of 
perfect  health  and  strength,  whether  occupied  in  light 
or  heavy  duties,  in  country  or  in  town.  He  goes  on 
to  say  that  fruits  are  what  their  food  makes  them.  At 
present  over  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  fruits  pro- 
duced are  marred  with  blemishes  and  imperfections. 
By  careful  treatment,  we  might  increase  the  present 
production  of  sugar  in  fruits  from  the  orchards  of  the 
United  Kingdom  by  five  thousand  tons  a  year. 

But  they  must  be  fertilised  by  natural,  non-stimu- 
lating plant  foods.  '■  Chemical  strong  foods  and 
concentrated  food  products  produce  injurious  etifects, 
whether  fed  to  plants,  trees,  or  men  .  .  .  The  use  of 
manure  is  almost  equally  bad,  and  as  to  sewage, 
chemically  treated  or  otherwise,  its  utilisation  for  the 
production  of  fruits  or  plants  for  food  should  be  pro- 
hibited by  law.''  The  millions  of  tons  of  manure 
produced  every  year  had  better  be  burnt.  The  con- 
tinued use  of  manure  has  been  attended  with  most 
unpleasant  results.  Never  were  aphides  so  abundant. 
The  big  bud,  the  black  currant  gall  mite,  owes  its 
existence  to  the  extended  use  of  manure.  The 
relation  between  stable  manure,  sewage,  etc.,  and 
mildews,  smuts,  basal  rot  in  bulbs,  big  bud,  sucking 
pests,  etc.,  are  undoubted.  Vegetables  fed  with 
sewage,  when  cooking,  give  off  a  pronounced 
unsavoury  odour.  Rose  bushes  fed  with  sewage  or 
dosed  with  manure,  particularly  such  as  is  saturated 
with  ammonia  from  the  stable,  develop  weak,  watery 
growth.  Most  of  the  dental  troubles  which  afilict 
the  community  could  be  traced  to  the  continued  use 
of  soft-te.xtured  manure  and  fertiliser-fed  wheat. 

THE  TRUE  FOOD  FOR  PLANTS. 

After  this  dtnunciation  of  manure,  the  writer 
declares  that  with  his  natural  plant  food  he  has 
raised  potatoes  at  the  rate  of  over  thirty  tons  per 
acre.  He  thus  describes  what  should  be  given  to  the 
soil : — 

First,  mineral  matter  can  be  furnished  to  the  soil  by  the 
refuse  obtained  by  burning  manure,  vegetable  waste,  hedge 
clipping  ,  wood,  and  earth.  Powdered  stones  dusted  about  the 
roots  of  rose  bushes,  for  inst.ince,  will  assure  sturdy  floriferous 
growth,  ai.d  in  season,  a  mass  of  exquisitely-tinted  flowers 
unobtainable  with  the  use  of  stable  manure  or  n ith  arliticials. 
Powdered  stones  assure  slow  fruit-wood  growth  to  bushes  and 
trees  and  add  to  the  flavour  of  the  fruits  in  the  most  remarkable 
manner.  For  grain-growing  they  are  of  incontestable  value. 
As  far  as  humus  is  concerned,  broccoli  and  cauliflowers, 
particularly,  should  he  raised  freely  by  the  hygienic  fruit-grower, 
whether  he  cultivates  his  trees  for  pleasure  or  profit  or  both 
combined.  The  leaves  of  the  plant  should  be  fed  to  the  soil, 
and  when  well  rotted,  will  supply  all  the  necess-iry  humus  and 
nitrogen  needed.  This  decayed  vegetable  matter  forms  a 
natural,  sweet,  and  congenial  plant  food  for  all  crops  with  the 
burnt  refuse  referred  to. 

t.eaves  of  trees,  piled  one  year  at  least,  are  more  efficacious 
for  all  cultural  purposes  than  manure.  They  form  a  valuable 
compost  and  contain  plant  food  in  a  suitable  form. 


With  the  aid  of  leaves  treated  as  stated  splendid  crops  of 
fruit  and  grains  can  be  raised  without  ri>k. 

AN    ACRE    OF    LAND    ICNOUGH. 

The  writer  concludes  by  contending  that — 
by  living  the  simple  life  in  the  fruit  field  anyone  can  depend 
upon  the  satisfaction  of  every  reasonable  want  through  an  acre 
of  land  if  needs  be.  With  a  few  acres  comparative  comfort  can 
be  relied  upon.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  from  the  area 
occupied  by  twelve  dwarf  trees  alone  twelve  bushels  of  fruit  can 
be  secured  each  year. 

REAL  PROFIT-SHARING. 

In  the  Soda/ist  Ra'iav  Mr.  Ben  Turner,  General 
President  of  the  Textile  Union,  describes  what  he 
calls  a  splendid  Huddersfield  example  of  profit- 
sharing.  It  is  the  business  of  W.  Thomson  and  Sons, 
W'oodhouse  Mills,  Huddersfield,  which  makes  worsted 
and  woollen  cloths.  Every  ounce  of  cloth  is  made 
from  pure  wool.  No  shofldy  or  cotton  adulteration 
is  allowed  about  the  place.  It  originated  in  1886, 
when  Mr.  Thomson  called  together  a  number  of 
co-operators,  trade  unionists,  and  personal  friends,  and 
laid  before  them  his  scheme  of  labour  co-partnership. 
Mr.  Ruskin  sent  his  blessing.  Judge  Hughes  gives 
it  praise.  Every  year  it  has  been  a  moral  success, 
and,  excepting  three,  a  financial  one.  During  these 
three  years  the  workpeople  shared  in  the  loss  as  well 
as  the  profits.  The  workpeople  met  and  resolved 
that  out  of  their  earnings  they  would  pay  the  share- 
holders their  five  per  cent,  interest.  The  shareholders 
were  paid  their  five  per  cent.,  but  many  of  them 
returned  it.  The  "  piece "  system  was  abolished  at 
Thomson's  many  years  ago  : — 

Every  Friday,  work  or  play,  slack  time  or  busy  time,  whether 
playing  for  weft  or  warps,  or  anything  else,  the  workpeople 
get  their  wage.  It  is  for  a  forty-eight  hours  week.  There  is 
no  overtime,  and  there  is  no  driving.  The  men  and  women 
work  free  and  easy,  and  there  is  an  absence  of  all  rush  ;  whilst 
there  is  no  skulking  about,  dodging  work,  or  shying  work,  as 
sometimes  happens  where  driving  is  in  force.  There  are  no 
married  women  at  the  place.  When  a  woman  marries  she 
has  to  leave.  They  give  her  a  marriage  portion  of  five 
or  ten  pounds,  according  to  length  of  service.  She  also  retains 
her  shares  in  the  concern.  There  arc  not  two  sorts  of  share- 
holders, some  with  votes  and  some  with  none,  as  happens 
in  many  profit-sharing  shops.  Here  all  are  equal,  and 
all  have  an  equal  share  of  management.  The  Textile  Union, 
of  which  I  happen  to  be  General  President,  took  up  shares 
in  the  concern  at  the  start.  .Alderman  Gee,  J.P.,  our  general 
secretary,  is  and  was  a  director'  from  the  first.  The  Hudders- 
field Trades  Council  has  all  along  been  a  shareholder,  and  the 
men  or  women  who  have  their  five  or  ten  pounds  in  seem 
imbued  %vith  the  principles  in  the  same  way  as  was  and  is  George 
Thomson,  J. P.,  the  founder  of  the  scheme.  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
go  to  a  hall-yearly  meeting  ;  there  are  no  shareholders  growling 
and  grunting  about  the  interest,  or  the  profit,  or  the  expenses. 
There  is  trust  and  brotherhood.  The  same  spirit  prevails  in 
the  mill.  There  is  no  peeping  about  to  sec  if  anybody  isn't 
doing  their  hardest.  Tliere  is  no  foreman  driving  them  to 
bigger  speed,  there  is  real  co-operative  brotherhood  and 
what  Mr.  Thomson  hoped  for  is  partly  realised — namely, 
"  man  mending." 

They  have  a  scheme  of  old-age  pensions  on  a  non- 
contributory  basis.  At  sixty-five  a  man,  or  at  sixty  a 
woman,  can  get  his  or  her  pension.  At  sixty-five  and 
sixty  respectively  they  must  cease  work. 
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riwtosraph  fy]  [E.  H.  Mills. 

The  late  Rev.  Dr.  Maclaren. 
The  greatest  Baptist  preacher  since  Spurgeon's  death. 

"A  TRIBUTE  of  love  and  admiration"  appears  in 
the  Sunday  at  Home.  Dr.  Maclaren  is  described  as 
one  who  "  lifted  the  traditions  of  the  British  pulpit  to 
a  level  rarely  equalled  and  never  surpassed  in  the 
history  of  Nonconformity."  Born  in  Glasgow  in 
1826,  he  left  Glasgow  University  in  1842  to  enter 
Stepney  College  to  prepare  for  the  ministry. 
There  he  took  his  B..^.  in  London  University.  He 
had  only  two  pastorates — the  first  at  Southampton, 
1846-1858  ;  the  other  at  Union  Chapel,  Manchester. 
His  earlier  masters  were  Emerson,  Carlyle,  and 
Ruskin  ;  later,  Jacob  Boehin  and  William  Law.  He 
delivered  nearly  6,500  sermons. 


The  Prussian  censor  was  able  to  forbid  the  per- 
formance of  Maeterlinck's  "Maria  Magdalena"  at 
Berlin,  but  Leijuig  took  up  the  matter,  and  the  drama 
had  its  first  i)erformance  in  German  at  the  New  Stadt- 
theater.  Dr.  Julius  .A.  Wentxel,  in  a  note  on  the 
play  which  he  has  contributed  to  the  May  number  of 
Vtlhai^en,  explains  that  Maeterlinck  has  borrowed  two 
"  motives "  from  I'aul  Heyse's  drama  "  .Maria  von 
Magdala."  The  treatment  of  the  first,  "  He  that  is 
without  sin  among  you,  let  him  first  cast  a  stone  at 
her,"  by  the  two  dramatists,  is  shown  in  parallel 
pass.ngrs. 


SOCIALISTS  MUST  GO  SLOW. 

How  thoroughly  the  English  spirit  transforms  the 
impetuous  revolutionary  Socialism  of  the  Continent 
when  it  is  imported  into  this  country  may  be  seer* 
from  a  paper  in  the  Socialist  Review,  by  F.  C. 
Constable,  who  says  : — 

I  believe  that,  for  scientific  evolution,  we  must  "go  slow." 
Humanity  has  not  yet  learnt  how  to  use  its  leisure  reasonably  j 
it  wants  longer  discipline  under  the  slavery  of  class.  State 
Socialism  as  evolved  in  Germany  has  introduced  the  evils  of 
bureaucr.icy  ;  the  more  anarchic  form  of  Socialism  in  France  has 
weakened  the  bonds  necessary  for  reasonable  State  discipline. 
The  ide.al  of  our  legislation  must  be  equality  of  opportunity  for 
all,  and  so  the  Icsscniny  of  distinctions  in  wealth  and  rank. 
Hut  we  must  go  sIoh  ;  we  nmst  keep  strong  and  firm  the  ugly 
scafi'olding  necessary  for  building,  so  long  as  the  building  goes 
on.  Only  as  we  gradually  complete  parts  of  our  ideal  building 
of  equality  of  oppontunity  for  all,  can  we  gradually  and 
reasonably  dispense  with  the  ugly  scaflfoliing  used  in  the 
building. 

And  never  forget  this  :  the  man,  thoughtless  and  impatient  to 
drink,  blows  on  the  froth  from  his  pot  of  beer ;  the  man, 
thoughll'ul  and  patient,  waits  till  the  froth  settles.  Which  of 
them  gets  most  to  drink  1 

A  similar  spirit  appears  in  the  paper  by  Frank 
Baker,  in  which  he  advises  those  Socialists  whose 
concern  is  to  smash  the  Liberal  Party,  that  a  distinctly 
better  plan  would  be  to  make  the  utmost  use  of  it. 


ON  JAPANESE  GARDENS. 

In  the  May  number  of  the  Country  Home  Mr. 
Chute  Cullum  writes  of  Japanese  Gardens,  and  among 
the  illustrations  are  included  some  of  the  Japanese 
garden  at  Gunnersbury  House.  Flowers  are  con- 
spicuously absent  from  most  Japanese  gardens,  yet 
the  Japanese  appreciation  of  flowers  is  said  to  be 
greater  than  our  own.  Flower  gardens  are  things 
apart,  to  be  visited  in  their  season  in  the  same  way  as 
the  plum-blossoms  and  cherry-trees  are  made  the 
objects  of  special  holiday  excursions.  Every  garden 
worthy  of  tiie  name  in  Japan  is  a  miniature  park, 
with  hills  and  valleys,  rocks  and  paths,  trees,  lakes, 
streams  and  stones,  and  the  Japanese  landscape- 
gardener's  aim  is  generally  to  create  the  semblance  of 
a  perfect  piece  of  Chinese  scenery  as  represented  by 
the  painters  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries. 
He  corrects  the  errors  and  supplies  the  omissions 
of  Nature.  He  may  achieve  the  perspective  of 
distance  by  dwarfing  the  hills  and  trees  in  the  back- 
ground, and  the  idea  of  a  large  river  or  lake  may  be 
conveyed  by  allowing  only  a  portion  of  the  water  to 
be  seen,  thus  suggesting  that  the  greater  part  is 
hidden.  

The  Mecca  of  Calvinistic  Methodism,  by  which  is 
meant  Trefecca  College,  is  described  in  the  Sunday 
Strand  by  Rev.  W.  E.  Sellers.  It  was  the  home  of 
Howel  Harris,  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon's  first 
college,  since  transferred  to  Cheshunt  and  from  thence 
to  Cambridge,  and  the  seat  of  a  remarkable  experi- 
ment in  a  sort  of  domestic  phalanstery.  The  place 
is  now  used  as  a  preparatory  college  for  entrance 
into  the  ministry  of  Calvinistic  Methodism. 


Leading   Articles   in   the   Reviews, 
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music  and  art  in  the  magazines. 

Schumann  and  thk  Philistines. 
In  the  May  and  June  Velhagen  Dr.  Leopold  Hirch- 
berg  has  an  article  on  Schumann  and  the  Davids- 
biindler  Fritz  Friedrich.  The  Davidsbund  w.is 
an  imaginary  society  of  artists  and  friends  of  art, 
and  the  aim  of  its  members,  the  Davidsbiindlcr,  or 
hosts  of  David,  was  "  to  slay  all  Philistines,  musical 
or  other."  Schumann  founded  his  paper,  the  Neue 
Zeitschrift  /iir  Afusik,  in  1834,  and  in  it  there  was 
frequent  mention  of  the  Davidsbund,  which  was  in 
reality  Schumann  himself,  for  the  society  existed  only 
in  the  brain  of  its  inventor.  Sometimes  he  appeared 
as  "  Florestan,"  and  sometimes  as  "  Eusebius  "  ;  at 
other  times  he  introduced  his  contributors  and 
acquaintances  when  he  thought  it  safe  to  assume  that 
they  were  in  agreement  with  him.  Thus  "  Chiara " 
stood  for  Clara  Wieclr,  who  afterwards  became 
his  wife,  "  Feli.x  Meritis"  represented  Mendelssohn, 
and  "  Fritz  Friedrich  "  was  the  name  given  to 
Johann  Peter  Lyser,  an  artist  and  lover  of  music, 
and  the  subject  of  Dr.  Hirschberg's  article.  Lyser 
was  indeed  one  of  the  first  to  write  of  Clara  Wieck 
and  her  talents  as  a  musician.  She  was  then  (in 
1832)  a  girl  of  thirteen.  In  1834  she  set  to  music  a 
poem  of  Lyser' s,  and  the  composition  is  reproduced 
in  the  article.  Lyser  wrote  musical  stories  and 
articles  on  musical  subjects  for  Schumann's  musical 
paper,  and  in  later  years  he  published  a  general 
survey  of  the  history  of  music  in  Germany,  1791- 
1855.  Letters  written  by  Lyser  to  Schumann  are 
now  published  in  Ve/hagen  for  the  first  time. 

The  Ideal  Accompanist. 
The  ideal  accompanist,  says  a  writer  in  the  Musical 
Times  for  May,  must  be  able  to  merge  his  individu- 
ality into  that  of  the  singer  ;  he  must  journey  side  by 
side  with  his  companion,  and  not  precede  or  follow  ; 
he  must  proportion  all  his  dynamical  et^ects  to  those 
designed  by  the  singer,  and  he  must  follow  the 
singer's  idiosyncrasies  of  temperament,  and  his  tech- 
nical equipment  must  be  practically  faultless.  These 
reflections  were  prompted  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Henry 
R.  Bird,  a  master  accompanist,  was  about  to  give  a 
jubilee  concert.  The  greater  the  artist  the"  more 
easy  is  it  to  accompany  him,  is  Mr.  Bird's  own 
experience,  and  Mr.  Bird  considers  it  the  highest 
achievement  for  a  singer  not  to  feel  conscious  of  the 
accompanist.  This  could  only  be  when  each  had  the 
utmost  confidence  in  the  other. 

The  Orchestra  in  Our  Mouth. 
One  of  the  most  wonderful,  beautiful,  and  powerful 
adjuncts  for  good  to  our  fellow-creatures  is  our  voice. 
I  do  not  mean  singing  voice,  but  speaking  voice,  and 
yet  how  careless  we  are  in  seeing  that  our  children 
use  it  rightly.     Why  is  it  necessary  to  have  so  many 


different  kinds  of  instruments  in  an  orchestra  besides 
strings — flutes,  oboes,  clarionets,  and  the  like  ?  Simply 
to  produce  difterent  qualities  of  tone.  \  flute  has  a 
cold  sound,  and  of  it  alone  we  should  soon  get  tired  ; 
an  oboe  has  a  sharp  piercing  sound,  and  we  should 
soon  get  tired  of  that ;  a  clarionet  has  a  monotonous 
sound,  and  we  should  soon  get  tired  of  it  also.  The 
■  string  orchestra,  too,  would  soon  pall  on  us.  It  is  by 
the  judicious  mixture  of  all  these  instruments  that  an 
orchestra  can  produce  ever  varying  tone-colour,  and 
by  the  proper  production  of  the  vowel  sounds  we  have 
all  these  various  tone  qualities  in  our  mouths^A  for 
strings,  E  and  I  for  the  reeds,  and  O  and  U  for  the 
flutes.  Moreover,  as  there  are  percussion  instruments 
in  an  orchestra — I  mean  drums  and  cymbals — so  we 
have  the  same  in  our  mouths  by  the  proper  use  of 
the  consonants. — Frank  Bates,  in  the  Paraits' 
Review,  May. 

Skull  Portraits. 

Writing  in  the  Connoisseur  of  April  and  May,  on 
the  Ashbourne  Portrait  of  Shakespeare,  in  which  a 
skull  has  been  introduced,  Mr.  M.  H  Spielmaiin  says 
a  skull  has  been  frequently  introduced  into  portraits. 
Its  significance  is  fourfold.  It  may  imply  (i)  that 
the  portrait  is  a  posthumous  one;  (2)  that  the  sitter 
has  recently  recovered  from  a  dangerous  illness ; 
(3)  that  the  picture,  with  its  death's-head,  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  memento  tnori,  insisting  on  the  pre- 
carious nature  of  the  most  sanctified  ties  ;  or  (4)  that 
the  sitter  is  a  doctor,  a  medical  professor,  or  a 
philosopher.  In  the  pictures  of  certain  saints  also 
the  skull  appears  as  their  distinctive  emblem  or 
attribute.  Why  Shakespeare  should  have  been 
painted  with  a  skull  is  not  manifest.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  Ashbourne  picture  is  a  character 
portrait  of  Hamlet,  but  the  inscription  and  other  more 
personal  detail  are  against  the  theory. 

Vermeer's  "View  of  Delft." 

O  the  beauty,  the  serenity  of  Vermeer's  "  View  of 
Dulft"  !  I  protest  to  you  that  I  can  hardly  ever 
suppress  a  shout  of  pleasure  when  I  face  that  view  of 
Delft,  so  sane,  so  quiet,  so  radiant.  Rembrandt 
stormed  the  heights,  battled  with  the  gods  ;  Vermeer 
stayed  quietly  on  the  earth  and  just  played  the  lover 
to  light.  What  was  his  secret,  his  riddle  ?  How  did 
he  contrive  his  quality,  his  pearly  glows,  his  sense  of 
beauty  and  well-being  ?  How  did  he  get  the  sus- 
pended atmosphere  into  this  picture  ?  And  hosv  did 
he  contrive  that  tremble  of  the  lower  lip  in  his 
exquisite  "  Portrait  of  a  Young  Girl  "  ?  .As  a  painter 
he  is,  I  think,  one  of  the  most  accomplished  and 
fascinating  beings  who  have  ever  lived.  This  man 
of  mystery,  whose  only  interests  were  in  the  beautiful 
things  of  the  world  transfigured  by  light,  pretends  to 
reveal  his  secret  in  the  portrait  he  painted  of  himself 
at  work  in  his  studio.  Exasperating  Vermeer  !  He 
might  have  told  us  in  paint  what  his  face  was  like. — 
C.  Lew'is  Hind,  in  the  Art  Journal  for  May. 


Topics  of  the  Day  in  the  Periodicals  of  the  Month. 


HOME    AFFAIRS,    SOCIAL    AND     POLITICAL. 

Armies  : 

The  Shortage  of  Army  Officers,  by  Major  G.  W.  Red- 
way,  "  Nineteenth  Cent,"  June. 
Military  Preparedness  in  the  United  States, by  Major- 

Gcn.  \V.  H.  Carter,  "  North  Amer.  Rev,"  May. 
Ballooning,  Aerial  Navigation  : 

Bird-Klight  and  .'\ir-Navigation,  by  T.  R.  MacMechen 

and  C.  Dienstbach,  "Century,"  June. 
Dirigibles    and    Aeroplanes,    by    P.    L.    Mercanton, 

'■  Biblioth^que  Universelle,"  May. 
The  Wings  of  France,  by  C.  Humbert,  "  Grande  Rev," 

May  25. 
Airships  and  War,  by  Major  B.  Baden-Powell,  "  Jrnal. 

Royal  United  Service  Inst,"  May. 
Crime,  Prisons : 
A   Scottish    Model   Prison  for  Women,  by   Charlotte 

Smith-Rossie,  "World's  Work,"  June. 
The  Borstal  System  for  Girls,  by  G.  I.  W.,  "  English- 
woman," June. 
Edward  VII.,   King, 

The  King  and  the  Crisis,  etc.,  see  under  Parliamentary 

and  Political. 
King  Edward  VIl.  in  France,  by  L.  Jerrold,  "  Contemp. 

Rev,"  June. 
Articles  on  King  Edward,  by — 

Benson,  A.  C,  "  Cornhill,"June. 

Brada,  Madame,  "  La  Revue,"  May  15. 

Bruce,  Sir  C,  "  Empire  Rev,"  June. 

Carpenter,  Bishop  Boyd,  "  Nineteenth  Cent,"  June. 

Kinloch- Cooke,  Sir  C,  "  Empire  Rev,"  June. 

Smith,  Rev.  S.  F.,  "  Month,"  June. 

Villars,  P.,  "  Questions  Diplomatiques,"  May  16. 

Unsigned  Article,  "  Blackwood,"  June. 
Emigration,  Iramigradon  : 

Emigration    for    Women,    by   A.   M.    M.,  "  English- 
woman," June. 
Exhibitions  : 

Should  Britain  take  part  in  International  Exhibitions? 

by  Sir  Swire  Smith,  "  Nineteenth  Cent,"  June. 
Feeble-Minded,  Ur.  A.  F.  Tredgold  on,  "  Contemp.  Rev," 

June. 
Finance : 
The  Tariff  in  the  Struggle  for  Markets,  by  J.  R.   Hal- 

dane,  "  Westminster  Rev,"  June. 
Ireland  : 
The    Dawn    of    a    New    Ireland    by    F.    E.    Green, 

"  London,"  June. 
Labour  Problems  : 
The  Right  to  Sttike,  by  J.  J.  Fcely,  "  North  .American 

Rev,"  May. 
Direct   Action,   by   C.  N.   L.  Shaw,  "  Englishwoman," 

June. 
Real    Profit-Sharing  at  Huddersfield,  by  Ben  Turner, 

"  Soci.ilist  Rev,"  June. 
Missions,  Foreign, 

Christian  Missions  as  a  World  Problem,  "  Amer.  Rev. 

of  Revs,"  June. 
Getting     Together — for     Missions,    by    Rev.   W.    F 

Rainsford,  "  Amer.  Rev.  of  Revs,"  June. 
Navies  : 

The  Submarine  Menace,  by  Col.  A'Court  Repington, 

"  Blackwood,"  June. 
The  French  Military  I'orts,  by  XXX,  "  Nouvelle  Rev," 

May  15. 


Old  Age  Pensions : 

Reform  of  the  German  Insurance  Laws  : 

Severing,     K.,     on,    "  Sozialistische    Monatshefte," 
May  5. 

Umbreit,    P.,    on,     "  Sozialistische     Monatshefte." 
May  5. 
Old    Age    Pensions    in    France,    by    A.    Merrheim, 

"  Grande  Rev,"  May  2;. 
Parliamentary,  the  Constitution,  etc.  : 

Transformations  of  Parliamentary  Government,  by  F. 

Austerlitz,  "  Socialist  Rev,"  June. 
The  Tangle  of  Politics  and  Finance,  by  A.  D.  Noyes, 

"  Forum,"  May. 
The  Crisis  : 

Brooks,  Sydney,  on,  "  North  Amer.  Rev,"  May. 

Chevrillon,  A.,  on,  "Rev.  des  Paris,"  May  15. 
The  House  of  Lords  : 

Filon,  A.,  on,  "  Rev.  des  Deux  Mondes,"  .May  i. 

United  States  Senator  on,  "  London,"  June. 
The  House  of  Loids  and  the  Indian  Princes,  by  S.  M. 

Mitra,  "  Fortnightly  Rev,"  June. 
The  King  and  the  Crisis,  by  Sydney  Brooks,  "  Fort- 
nightly Rev,"  June. 
The    Privileges    of   Kingship,    by  W.   Sichel,    "  Fort- 
nightly Rev,"  June. 
Kingship  in  England,  by  Sidney  Low,  "  English  Rev," 

June. 
The  Crown  and  the  Constitution,  by  J.  A.  R.  Marriott, 

"  Nineteenth  Cent,"  June. 
Kingship  and  Liberty,  by  J.  E.  G.  de  .Montmorency, 

"  Contemp.  Rev,"  June. 
Population  Question  : 

The   Census,   by   G.  T.   Bisset-Sraith,    "Westminster 

Rev,"  June. 
Race  Problems  (see  also  under  Africa)  : 

Race  Prejudice,  by  John  Cowen,  "  Westminster  Rev," 

June. 
Socialism,  Social  Questions  : 

To  W'hat  Extent   is  the  Communist  Manifesto  Obso- 
lete? by  K.  Kautsky,  "Socialist  Rev,"  June. 
Socialism  and  Politics,  by  F.  Baker,  "  Socialist  Rev," 

June. 
The  Socialist  Movement  in  America,  by  W.  T.  Mills, 

"  Socialist  Rev,"  June. 
The  Socialist  International,  by  C.  Huysmans,  '"Sozial- 
istische Monatshefte,"  May  5. 
The  Curse  of  Philanthropy,  "  Westminster  Rev,"  June. 
Hull  House,  Chic.igo,  by  Jane  Addams,  "  American 

Mag,"  May  and  June. 
Theatres  and  the  Drama : 

The  Call  of  the  Theatre,  by  Hon.  Mrs.  Alfred  Lyttel- 

ton,  "  Nineteenth  Cent,"  June. 
The  Dramatic  Sense,  by  G.  Cannan,  "  English  Rev," 

June. 
Women  : 

The  Women's  Charter  and  the  Society  of  the  Future, 

by  Jean  Finot,  ''  La  Revue,"  May  15. 
The  Inherent  Right,  by  George  Harvey,  "  North  Amer. 

Rev,"  .May. 
Suffrage  and  Anti-Suffrage,  by  Mrs.  Gilbert  E.  Jones, 

"  Forum,"  May. 
What   the   Franchise  has   done   for  Women  in  New 

Zealand,  by  Lady  Stout,  "  Englishwoman,"  June. 
Is   the    New    Woman    helping   Woman  ?    by   Beatrix 

Tracy,  "  National  Rev,"  June. 
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Woman's  Influence  on  Civilisation,  by  G.  W.  Cooke, 
"  ChautaiK|uan,"  May. 

The  Girl  Graduate,  by  Agnes  Repplier,  "  Century," 
June. 

State  Rejiistration  of  Trained  Nurses,  by  Mrs.  Bedford 
Fenwick,  "  Nineteenth  Cent,"  June. 

Emigration  for  Women,  by  A.  M.  M.,  "English- 
woman," June. 

COLONIAL    AND    FOREIGN. 
Peace  Movement  : 

A  New  Reason  for  Peace,   by   N.   Angell,    "  World's 

Work,"  June. 
Peace  2>.  War,  by  Andrew  Carnegie,  "Century,"  June. 
Colonies  and  the  Empire  : 

Thoughts  after  Empire  Day,  by  Englishman, '"  Nation.il 

Rev,"  June. 
Africa  : 

British    East   Africa,    by     Lord    Cardross,    "  Empire 

Rev,"  June. 
The    Negro   and    Religion,   by    Sir    H.   H.   Johnston, 

"  Nineteenth  Cent,"  June. 
Alcohol  and  the  African,  by  Sir  Leslie  Probyn,  ''  Nine- 
teenth Cent,"  June. 
Liberia  and  the  Powers,  by  E.    D.  Morel,  ''  Cornhill," 

June. 
Alsace-Lorraine : 

The  Question  of   Autonomy,  by  E.   Rossier,  "  Biblio- 

thfeque  Universelle,"  May. 
Australia  : 

The  General  Election,  by  F.  A.  W.  Gisborne,  "  Empire 

Rev,"  June. 
The  Australian   Labour  Party,  by  F.  Fox,  '"  National 

Rev,"  June. 
The  Multifarious  Australian   Ballot,  by   P.   L.  Allen, 

"  North  Amer.  Rev,"  May. 
Australian  Riddles,  by  G.  Hildebrand.  ''  Sozialistische 

Monatshefte,"  May  5. 
Austria-Hungary  : 

Socialism  in  Hungarv,  by  Count  J.  Mailast,  "  Forum," 

May. 
Belgium : 
The  Election  of  May  22,  by  M.  Wilmotte,  "  Grande 

Rev,"  May  10. 
China  : 
The  Transformation  of  China,  by   M.  Rouire,  "Rev. 

des  Deu.x  Mondes,"  May  i. 
The  New  China,  by  F.  Farjenel,  "  Mouvetnent  Social," 

May. 
The  Chinese  Press,  by  F.  Farjenel,  "  Correspondant," 

May  10. 
American    Influence  on   the  Intellectual   Life   of  the 

Chinese,   by   Dr.   E.   Schultze,  "  Preussische  Jahr- 

bucher,"  May. 
China's    First   World's   Fair,  "Amer.  Rev.  of  Revs," 

June. 
Finland  : 

M.  Witte  on  Finland,  by  Correspondent,    "  Contemp. 

Rev,"  June. 
France  : 
The  General  Election  : 

Daniels,  Dr.  E.,on,  "  Preussische  Jahrbiicher,"  May. 

Dimnet,  Abb(5  E.,  on,  "  Nineteenth  Cent,"  June. 
Necessary  Financial  Reforms,  by  P.  Baudin,  "Grande 

Rev,"  May  10. 
France  and  England,  by  P.  Bourget,  "  English  Rev," 

June. 


Germany  and  Prussia  : 

I'olitical     i'robk-ms,     by    W.     Kolb,    "Sozialistische 

Monatshefte,"  M.iy  5. 
Prussian  Electoral  Reform  : 

Bernstein,    E.,   on,    "  Sozialistische    Monatshefte,'' 

May  19. 
D.  on,  "  Preussische  Jahrbiicher,''  May. 
Engl.uid  and  Germany  : 

Brooks,  Sydney,  on,  "Atlantic  Mthly,"  May. 
Dcichmann,    Baroness,    on,     "  Nineteenth     Cent  " 
June. 
The  United  States  and  the  War-Cloud  in  Europe,  by 

T.  Schiemann,  "  McClure,"  June. 
Schiemann   on    Germany    and    the    World's    Peace 
"  McClurc,"  June. 
India : 
The  Indian  Problem,  by  H.  G.  Keene,  "  Empire  Rev," 

June. 
The    House   of    Lords   and   the    Indian    Princes,  by 

S.  M.  Mitra,  "  Fortnightly  Rev,"  June. 
The    Greatness    of    Hinduism,    by   J.    N.    Farquhar. 
"  Contemp.  Rev,"  June. 
Indo-China,  P.  Dassier  on,  "Rev.  de  Paris,"  May  15. 
Italy  : 
The    King    and    Queen    of    Italy,   by  Xavier  Paoli, 

"  McClure,"  June. 
Signer  Tittoni,  by  Raqueni,  "  Nouvellc  Rev,''  May  i. 
Japan  : 

Japan  in   1909,  by   R.   Dorient,  "  Questions  Diploma- 

tiques,"  May  1-16. 
Epochs   of  Japan,   by  J.   H.   Longford,   "Nineteenth 

Cent,"  June. 
Does  Japanese  Trade  endanger  the  Peace  of  Asia?  b> 

A.  Kinnosuke,  "  World's  Work,'  June. 
Japan's    Battle    for    the    Pacific,    by    E.   J.    Bogart, 

"  World's  Work,"  June. 
The  Alliance  and  the  Empire,  "  World's  Work,"  June. 
Korea  : 
A  Fortnight  in  Seoul,  by  Sir   F.   Pigott,   "  Nineteenth 
Cent,"  June. 
Manchuria  and  Its  Railway : 

Brandt,  M.  von,  on,  "  Deutsche  Rev,"  May 
Daugny,  J.,  on,  "  Nouvelle  Rev,"  May  1. 
lyenaga,  T.,  on,  "World's  Work,"  June. 
Orient,  Far  East  (see  also    China,   Japan,    Manchuria, 
etc.). 
The  Military  Duel  in  the  Far   East,  by  Gen,  von  der 
Boeck,  "  World's  Work,"  June. 
Persia  : 
The  late  Shah,  by  Beatrice  C,  Baskerville,  "  Contemp. 
Rev,"  June, 
Poland  ; 
Austria  and  Prussia  and  Poland,  by  D.,  "  Preussische 
Jahrbiicher,"  May, 
Russia  : 

The  Reaction  in  Russia,  by   G,   Kennan,  "  Century," 
June. 
South  America  : 
The    Pan-American   Congress,   by  M,    Ugarte,    "  La 

Revue,"  May  i. 
South  America  v.  North  America,  by  Oliveira  Lima, 

"  Deutsche  Rev,"  May. 
X    South    American    Entente   Cordiaie,  by  H,   Lorin, 
"  Questions  Diplomatiques,"  May  I, 
Span  : 

The  Christian   Social   Movement,  by  A.  Castroviejo, 
"  .Mouvement  Social,"  .May, 
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Turkey  : 

Developments  in  Turkey,  by  Sir  E.  Pears,  "  Contemp. 

Rev,"  June. 
Turkey  and   the   Arab   Countries,  by  H.  Marchand, 

"Questions  Diplomatiques,'"  May  I. 
TIk-     Bagdad     Railway;      a     Second    Fashoda,   by 

\'.  Picrard,  "  Rev.  de  Paris,"  May  i. 
United  States  : 
The    Speaker    and    the    House,    by    A.    C.    Hinds, 

''  McClure,"  June. 
Interview    with    President    Taft,   by    G.    K.    Turner, 

"  McClure,"  June. 


Hide-and-Seek  Politics,  by  Woodrow  Wilson,  "  North 
Amer.  Rev,"  May. 

What  about  the  Democratic  Party  ?  by  R.  S.  Baker, 
"  Amer.  Mag,"  June. 

Democratic  Factions  and  Insurgent  Republicans,  by 
H.  Croly,  "  North  .Amer.  Rev,"  May. 

The  United  States  and  the  War-Cloud  in  Furopt-,  by 
T.  Schicmann,  "  McClure,"  June. 

Does  It  pay  to  serve  the  United  States?  by  Ex- 
Official,  ".•\tlantic  Monthly,"  May. 

Independence  Day,  by  J.  B.  Huber,  "Amer.  Rev.  of 
Revs  "  June. 


Random  Readings   from  the  Reviews. 


GERM.\N    MANNERS    AND    CITSTOMS. 

The  principal  article  in  Cnssd/'s,  which  is  a  holi- 
day and  consequently  very  much  of  a  story  number,  is 
upon  "  German  Manners  and  Customs,"  by  A.  Ireland 
Robertson.  The  writer  thinks,  rather  contrary  to  the 
generally  received  notion,  that  the  German,  exxept 
the  Berliner,  is  usually  polite,  but  admits  that  his 
table  manners  are  not  yet  perfect.  The  Kaiser,  it  is 
well  known,  is  anxious  to  see  them  improve,  and  there 
is  a  story  relating  how  His  Majesty  once  reproved  a 
mayor  who,  on  sitting  down  to  table,  tucked  his  table- 
nai)kin  under  his  chin,  by  asking  him  if  he  were  about 
to  be  shaved !  The  German  he  considers  far  from 
chivalrous  to  women.  The  ordinary  Englishwoman 
woufd  not  particularly  appreciate  the  German  woman's 
hen-parties  or  Kaffeeklatsch — afternoon  tea  without  the 
tea.  The  chief  subject  of  conversation  at  these  enter- 
tainments, according  to  the  writer,  is  the  internal 
operations  the  guests  have  undergone  !  The  article  is 
amusing,  but  there  is  not  very  much  new  in  it. 

*  ♦        * 
"the  bible  in   music." 

That  almost  every  verse  of  the  Scriptures  has 
been  the  subject  of  innumerable  commentaries  in 
many  languages  is  probably  well  known.  That  every 
subject,  incident  and  character  of  note  has  likewise 
received  a  musical  exposition  is  perhaps  not  so 
generally  recognised.  Yet  such  is  the  case.  From 
the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  so  graphically  portrayed 
in  Haydn's  "  Creation,"  to  the  Revelation  of  St. 
John,  beautifully  though  very  differently  interpreted 
in  Ludwig  .Spohr's  "  Last  Judgment,"  there  are  few 
outstanding  passages  which  have  not  received  com- 
ment at  the  hands  of  a  musician. — C.  A.  Harris,  in 
(he  Sunday  at  Home. 

*  *         * 

LORD   CURZON,    VOILA    l'eNNEMI. 

We  need,  not  go  far  to  seek  for  the  causes  of  the 
unrest.  The  repressive  policy  deliberately  adopted 
by  Lord  Curzon  is  responsible  for  the  present 
unhajjpy  commotion    throughout    the  country.     Our 


destinies  were  entrusted,  at  an  evil  moment,  to  the 
hands  of  an  unsympathetic  Viceroy  whose  ambition 
was  to  strengthen  the  bureaucracy  against  the  inroads 
of  the  popular  party.  In  all  the  reforms  that  he 
conceived  and  executed  he  was  prompted  by  an 
ignoble  hostility  to  Indian  aspirations. — Hindostan 
Reviav,  February. 

»        *        * 

NEED    OF    THE    "  TRUE    PSYCHIC    ATMOSPHERE." 

If  there  is  one  power  before  another  that  parts 
of  Christendom  are  seeking  to  recover  it  is  that  of  the 
healing  of  the  sick.  No  one  who  has  any  regard  for 
the  morality  of  language  can  doubt  but  that  Christ 
intended  that  the  power  of  healing  should  reside  in 
His  church  for  the  conquering  of  physical  ill,  as  the 
power  of  the  Keys  was  for  the  conquest  of  moral 
evil.  The  writer  firmly  believes  that,  given  a  cor- 
porate faith  in  this  power  in  Christendom  and  an 
expectant  people  such  as  Christ  found  nineteen  hun- 
dred years  ago,  the  true  psychic  atmosphere — our 
present  great  lacking  condition — would  be  created  for 
the  restitution  of  what  we  term  signs  and  wonders  in 
the  healing  of  the  sick,  and  which  tiny  glimpses  of 
possibilities  from  assured  facts  are  daily  causing  us  to 
regard  as  being  far  from  the  exaggeratedly  miraculous 
height  in  which  we  were  wont  to  look  at  them. — 
Rev.  P.  G.  Dui  TY,  in  the  Review  and  Expositor. 
*  *  ♦ 
"the  soul  is  god." 

The  Soul,  in  the  conception  of  Hindu  sages,  was 
never  a  vague,  miraculous  entity,  special  gift  of  God 
to  Man,  coming  suddenly  into  being  one  day,  and  by 
divine  grace  obtaining —perhaps — celestial  bliss.  To 
the  Indian  mind  the  Soul  is  simply — Life,  divine  life 
become  self-conscious  in  man  :  for  in  the  Indian  idea 
all  life  is  divine,  the  Breath  of  God  pulsating  through 
the  worlds;  and  this  divine  life,  this  divine  conscious- 
ness latent  in  all  Nature,  awakens  in  Man,  becomes 
individualised  in  Man  as  the  human  Soul.  Thus  of  a 
truth  "  the  Soul  is  God  " — God  individualised  in  Man. 
It  is  life,  divine  life  :  it  cannot  end :  God  and  the 
Soul  are  one. — Jean  Delane,  in  East  and  West. 
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MRS.    BESANT   ON    I'OLVCAMV. 

It  is  better  for  a  woman,  happier  for  a  woman, 
more  respectable  for  a  woman,  to  live  in  Mohamme- 
dan polygamy,  united  to  one  man  only,  with  the 
legitimate  child  in  her  arms,  and  surrounded  with 
respect,  than  to  be  seduced,  cast  out  into  the  streets 
— perhaps  with  an  illegitimate  child  outside  the  pale 
of  law — unsheltered  and  uncared  for,  to  become  the 
victim  of  any  passer-by,  night  after  night,  rendered 
incapable  of  motherhood,  despised  of  all. — Mrs. 
Besant,  in  the  Tluosophist  for  May. 

*  *        * 

"  PUNCH  "    AS    PREACHER. 

The  back  pages  of  Punch  tell  us  that  before  we 
reformed  ourselves  we  had  to  be  reminded  that 
reform  was  needed.  And  they  tell  us  that  one  of  the 
most  powerful  of  all  reminders  came  from  Punch 
himself.  With  few  exceptions  Punch  has  suggested 
every  movement  for  destroying  oppression  and  for 
improving  national  happiness.  He  has  never  feared 
to  be  didactic,  and  because  his  opinion  is  so  gene- 
rally trusted  it  has  influenced  minds  not  reached  by 
partisans.  Punch  has  been  a  fighter  in  defence  of 
the  oppressed  from  his  beginning. — Frank  Elias,  in 
the  Sunday  at  Home. 

ifi  If  If. 

ARE    AMERICAN    STUDENTS    IM.MORAL  ? 

In  the  Educational  Rei'teui  for  May,  Professor 
Miller  discusses  Mr.  Birdseye's  statements  on  college 
vice.  Mr.  Birdseye,  speaking  on  student  life  in  all 
parts  of  the  States,  declares  that  in  many  of  the  larger 
colleges  and  universities  a  very  considerable  part  of 
the  college  home  lite  is  morally  rotten.  In  some 
cases  from  twenty  to  forty  per  cent,  of  the  graduate 
and  undergraduate  students  consort  with  lewd  women, 
and  at  least  as  large  a  ratio  drink  to  e.xcess  at  times. 
In  some  cases  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  students  have 
contracted  venereal  disease.  Mr.  Miller  concludes 
that  though  Mr.  Birdseye's  gloomiest  views  are  cor- 
rect, progress  has  been  made,  when  one  compares 
modern  with  medieval  universities.  College  ofticials 
in  Ohio  generally  believe  conditions  in  the  colleges 
of  the  State  to  be  better  than  Mr.  Birdseye's  estimate. 

*  *         » 

ROSTAND   AND    ARISTOPHANES. 

H.  Warner  Allen,  in  Cornhill,  writes  on  "  Cyrano," 
"  Chantecler  "  and  "  The  Birds."  It  is  a  very  interest- 
ing comparison  of  Rostand  and  Aristophanes  : — 

"Chaiiuclcr "  courts  comparison  with  "The  Birds";  tlie 
pedantic  Woodpecker  is  always  talking  of  Aristophanes— even 
the  Nightingale's  song  reminds  him  of  the  Greek  comedian — 
while  in  his  references  to  contemporary  topics  and  his  satire  on 
the  ephemeral  fashions  of  the  day  M.  Rostand  has  imitated  the 
methods  of  the  old  comedy.  How  far  these  topical  allusions 
and  the  methods  of  .Vristophanes  are  justifiable  in  a  whimsical 
.heroic  comedy  is  a  question  for  the  taste  of  the  individual 
reader;  on  this  point  the  critics  have  been  very  severe.  Justice, 
however,  shouUl  be  done  to  the  courage  of  a  dramatist  who, 
certain  of  popular  favour  had  he  been  content  to  cast  the  story 
of  "Chantecler"  in  the  mould  he  had  used  for  "Cyrano  de 
Hcrgerac."  ventured  to  attempt  a  new  and  original  genii:.     In 


any  case  the  study  of  "Chantecler "  has  a  value  of  its  own  for 
the  appreciation  of  Aristophanes,  and  schoolmasters  reading 
any  of  the  comedies  with  an  upper  form  might  well  do  worse 
than  provide  themselves  with  a  stock  of  parallels  from  M. 
Rostand's  play.  The  old  comedy  attacked  new  things  in 
politics  and  ideas,  and  its  principal  weapons  were  the  pun  and 
li  /<■«  pris  and  broad  burlesque ;  with  almost  the  same 
weapons  M.  Rostand  attacks  the  spirit  of  the  day,  in  which 
he  finds  the  declared  enemy  of  the  idealism  that  is  the 
main  inspiration  of  "Chantecler."  Nevertheless  there  is  an 
obvious  contrast  between  the  Parisian  audience  of  1910  and 
the  Athenian  audience  of  B.C.  414.  In  France  politics  have 
become  divorced  from  the  life  of  the  people 
*  *  * 

THE    NEW    MOSAIC    CREDO. 

I  believe  in  God,  the  First  Cause  (H.  Spencer), 
"  the  Eternal  not  ourselves  that  makes  for  righteous- 
ness" (M.  Arnold),  whose  body  is  the  universe  (F.  W. 
Robertson),  whose  habits  are  the  laws  of  nature  (H. 
Martineau),  and  whose  rule  is  the  reign  of  law 
(R.  Browning).  I  believe  that  "through  the  ages 
one  increasing  purpose  runs"  (Tennyson),  that 
Evolution  is  God  in  action  (Carruth),  that  the  Revela- 
tion of  God  is  found  in  the  world's  Bibles  (Russell 
Lowell),  or  literatures,  and  "  in  Nature's  infinite  book 
of  secrecy  "  (Shakespeare),  where  I  may  find  "  tongues 
in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks,  sermons  in 
stones,  and  good  in  everything."  I  believe  in 
Salvation  through  enlightenment  and  effort,  in  moral 
amelioration  within  reach  of  the  lowest,  in  "  the 
steady  gain  of  man "  (Whittier),  and  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  right  over  wrong.  And  I  believe  in 
human  brotherhood,  in  the  supremacy  of  the  law  of 
love  and  in  the  Immortality  of  worthy  deeds 
(Holland)  and  noble  lives. — Charles  S.  Lodingier, 
in  Open  Court. 

To  Lovers  of  Children. 

Children  pining  in  the  dust  and  squalor  of  the 
city  back  streets,  day  after  day  bleaching  and  fading 
for  want  of  fresh  air  and  clean  air — children  robbed 
of  their  birthright  of  room  to  grow  and  to  play — 
children  old  and  wizened  and  weakly — these  sights 
ought  to  give  pause  to  the  man  who  loves  his 
country,  and  sees  that  the  child  of  to-day  is 
the  citizen  of  to-morrow.  Much  must  be  done 
ere  the  children  of  London  come  into  their  birth- 
right. But  meanwhile  all  may  help  to  do  something 
to  give  the  little  children  of  the  court  and  alley  a 
share  of  summer  joy  and  health.  Who  that  has  seen 
a  pale-faced  child  revive  under  the  doctoring  of  good 
food  and  free,  clean  air — as  a  drooping  flower  revives 
under  the  welcome  rain — could  withhold  the  helping 
hand  ?  "  A  little  thing  is  a  little  thing,  "  but  many  little 
things  make  great  things.  Ten  shillings  is  a  little 
sum,  but  it  buys  health  and  happiness  for  a  little 
child — and  that  is  a  great  thing.  Ten  shillings  will 
give  an  ailing  child  a  fortnight  by  sea  or  meadow  ; 
j£i  as  long  a  holiday  for  an  adult.  F.  Herberi 
Stead,  Warden  of  Browning  Settlement,  York  Street, 
Walworth,  S.E.,  will  gladly  receive  and  distribute 
help  sent  for  this  purpose. 
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Beside  the  two  papers  on  Mark  Twain,  mentioned 
elsewhere,  there  is  much  variety  of  interest  in  the 
June  number.  Dr.  Huber  describes  Independence 
Day  as  the  modern  Moloch,  and  says  that  if  England 
wished  to  bear  a  grudge,  she  might  rejoice  that  in  the 
three  last  Independence  Days  in  New  York  alone 
more  have  been  killed  than  in  all  the  revolutionary 
battles  put  together. 

China's  first  world  fair,  at  Nanking,  this  year  is 
described,  with  its  anticipated  beneficial  effects  on 
international  relations. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Mitchell  describes  the  Glacier  National 
Park  in  Northern  Montana,  which  has  been  authorised 
by  Congress,  and  which  appears,  with  manifold  illus- 
tration, as  "  a  new  playground  for  the  nation."  It 
comprises  about  a  million  acres,  and  is  exceeded  in 
area  only  by  the  Yellowstone  National  Park.  The 
park  contains  si.\ty  or  more  live  glaciers,  some  of 
them  covering  five  square  miles,  and  between  two 
and  three  hundred  glacial  lakes,  the  largest.  Lake 
McDonald,  over  3,000  feet  above  sea  level,  covering 
ten  square  miles.  Mount  Cleveland,  the  highest 
peak,  is  10,434  feet  high  ;  and  there  are  literally 
scores  of  other  splendid  mountains,  ranging  from  si.x 
to  ten  thousand  feet  above  sea  level.  There  is 
abounding  animal  life,  the  overflow  of  which  will 
provide  a  tempting  supply  to  sportsmen  for  all 
time. 

Missionary  movements  have  two  papers  devoted  to 
them.  One  recognises  the  statesmanship  shown  in 
the  programme  of  the  Edinburgh  Conference  this 
month.  The  other,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Rainsford,  is  on 
"  getting  together  for  missions."  He  looks  at  the 
Layman's  Missionary  movement  as  a  meeting-ground 
for  all  Christians,  as  well  as  a  means  for  launching, 
not  a  priesthood,  but  the  masses  of  Christian  laity  on 
the  enterprise  of  evangelising  the  world  at  home  and 
abroad. 

There  are  other  articles  of  more  special  interest 
to  Americans  than  to  us. 


According  to  the  Mitigate  Monthly,  the  inquiries 
conducted  by  Mrs.  Webb  as  a  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioner cost  her  something  like  ;^8oo. 

The  Windsor  for  June  is  a  summer  fiction  number. 
It  has  a  coloured  frontispiece  of  Vicat  Cole's  "  Pool 
of  London."  Among  other  illustrations  may  be  noted 
those  of  England's  story  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II., 
and  a  series  of  pictures  in  the  Cliantrey  collection. 
Mr.  Andrew  Soutar  gives  interesting  information  as 
to  the  making  of  a  pageant,  with  illustrations  more 
or  less  well  known.  Cricket  e.xacts  as  its  tribute  a 
paper  by  P.  F.  Warner,  on  bowlers  he  has  played 
against.  He  metitions  Lockwood,  Richardson,  Jack 
Hearne,  Haigh,  Trott,  Rhodes,  and  others. 


THE   NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

Mr.  Maxse  is  not  quite  so  ferocious  as  usual, 
possibly  under  the  chastening  influences  of  the  Royal 
funeral.  BiH  even  in  his  chastened  mood  he  suffers 
himself  to  say  that  King  Edward  was  harassed  to 
death  by  an  artificial  political  crisis  got  up  by  small 
men  for  mean  ends.  "  An  Englishman  "  contributes 
an  article  entitled  "Thoughts  after  Empire  Day,"  in 
which  he  declares  that  Germany,  if  victorious  in  war, 
would  demand  as  the  price  of  victory  the  cession  of 
Australia.  .So  far  from  Germany  having  designs  in 
this  direction,  the  German  Government  is  doing  its 
utmost  to  discourage  the  emigration  of  Germans  to 
Australia. 

The  Rev.  U'illiam  Barry,  D.D.,  in  an  article 
entitled  "Rousseau  or  Burke?"  maintains  that  the 
present  crisis  really  turns  upon  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  English  people  desire  to  be  governed  by 
the  principles  of  Rousseau  or  the  principles  of  Burke. 
Mrs.  Lloyd-Jones,  the  wife  of  a  Canadian,  describes 
tiie  whole  routine  of  life  on  a  Canadian  farm.  She 
was  born  in  Hertfordshire,  was  the  daughter  of  a 
clergj.'.ian  and  magistrate,  and  she  lived  in  a  country 
village  for  thirty-seven  years,  so  that  she  can  com- 
pare farming  life  in  England  and  in  Canada.  The 
Hon.  Frances  Lyttelton  describes  her  trip  to  the 
Zimbabwe  Ruins.  Beatrix  Tracy  has  a  few  pages  in 
which  she  anathematises  the  women's  movement  from 
"a"  to  "z." 

Frank  E.  Verney  gives  a  spirited  description  of  a 
recent  incident  in  which  a  native  revolt  was  sup- 
pressed in  Nigeria.  Mr.  Frank  Fox,  writing  upon 
"  The  Australian  Labour  Party,"  maintains  that  the 
Labour  Cabinet  will  do  nothing  wild,  and  will  pro- 
bably do  nothing  foolish.     It  will  be  just  humdrum. 

The  most  out-of-the-way  article  is  one  on  Fleas. 
There  are  forty-three  different  species  in  the  British 
Islands,  and  there  are  three  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
outside  the  United  Kingdom.  A  flea  lays  from  one 
to  five  eggs,  which  are  hatched  in  a  few  days.  An 
average  size  rat  flea  can  carry  as  many  as  five  thousand 
plague  germs  in  its  stomach.  The  article  closes  with 
an  interesting  account  of  the  way  in  which  performing 
fleas  are  trained.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  training 
simply  consists  in  exi)loiting  their  desire  to  run  away. 
The  performing  flea  lives  eight  months,  and  is  fed 
every  four  days. 


The  London  Magrazine. 

The  London  opens  with  a  paper  by  an  American 
writer  on  '•  The  Threatened  Peers,"  the  writer  of 
which  urges  that  the  House  of  Lords  is  not  at  jiresent 
nearly  strong  enough,  and  says  that  most  .Vmericans, 
had  they  the  remodelling  of  it,  would  probably  sug- 
gest that  the  Colonies  should  have  at  least  one-half 
the  seats  in  it.  The  principal  article,  on  the  revival 
of  high  agriculture,  is  noticed  separately. 
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THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  AND  AFTER. 

A  GREAT  variety  of  interest  marks  tiie  June 
number.  The  articles  on  the  King  and  on  the 
religious  future  of  the  Negro  have  been  separately 
noticed. 

LOCAL   OPTION    AMONG  AFRICANS. 

The  Governor  of  Sierra  Leone,  Sir  Leslie  Probyn, 
rebuts  the  impression  that  the  natives  are  generally 
victims  of  excess,  they  on  the  West  Coast  consuming 
only  two-thirds  of  a  gallon  of  spirits  per  iiead  as  against 
over  a  gallon  per  head  in  England.  He  deprecates 
autocratic  prohibition  and  puts  more  trust  in  native 
public  opinion.  He  describes  the  most  interesting 
experiment  now  being  tried  in  Sierra  Leone,  of  apply- 
ing the  principle  of  Local  Option  to  every  chiefdom. 
The  chief  will  have  to  discuss  with  the  tribe  the  ques- 
tion of  restricting  or  prohibiting  the  sale  of  into.xicat- 
ing  drinks.     He  concludes  : — 

The  power  of  good  over  evil  is  great ;  it  has  enabled  victory 
over  drink  to  be  gained  in  the  heart  of  the  Empire  ;  and  as  the 
Imperial  rule  tends  to  foiter  self-reliance  and  self-control,  we 
have  reason  to  hope  that  the  fi^ht  for  good  against  evil  now 
begun  in  Sierra  Leone  will  also  end  in  victory. 

THE    SHORTAGE    OF    ARMY    OFFICERS. 

Major  G.  VV.  Redway  calls  attention  to  the  want  of 
men  to  come  forward  as  officers,  and  to  the  conse- 
quent practical  abolition  of  the  educational  test. 
"  For  the  first  time  in  thirty-five  years  a  batch  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  schoolboys  have  been  admitted  to 
Sandhurst  and  Woolwich  without  the  prescribed 
examination."  He  advises  infusing  new  blood  into 
the  officer  corps,  as  "  the  military  caste  is  unable 
alone "  to  supply  the  officers  needed ;  making  the 
advantages  of  service  better  known  ;  increasing  them 
by  oflfering  a  thousand  bounties  per  annum  of  ;^ioo 
each  ;  and  economising  in  the  expenses  of  Sandhurst 
and  Woolwich. 

THE    FRENCH    GENERAL    ELECTION. 

Abbe  Ernest  Dimnet  remarks  that  "  the  mainsprings 
in  the  Frenchman's  composition  are  a  keen  relish  for 
ideas  and  a  careful  attention  to  his  financial  interests. 
The  latter  point  is  the  chief  motive  of  his  private, 
and  the  former  the  chief  motive  of  his  public  life." 
The  lack  of  interest  shown  in  the  recent  elections  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  the  death  of  King  Edward 
almost  made  electors  overlook  the  second  ballot. 
The  French  Parliament  is  then  described  as  a 
bourgeois  body  driven  by  fear  of  self-destruction  to 
adopt  a  policy  they  hate  from  the  Socialists.  Pro- 
portional representation  will  decide  whether  the 
new  deputies  mean  business  or  mere  marking  of 
time. 

GERMANY    AND    ENGLAND. 

Baroness  Deichmann  writes  on  the  German  scare, 
and  would  bring  a  message  of  peace.  She  concludes 
with  words  which,  we  fear,  would  scarcely  reflect 
the  mind  of  the  Kaiser  with  his  "  future  on  the 
water  ": — 

I'asiing  in  review  the  events  of  the  last  years  as   affecting 


Anglo-German  relations,  one  cannot  but  acknowledge  that 
there  have  been  misunderstandings  and  bitter  feelings  on  both 
sides.  But  is  there  not  room  for  each  of  these  great  nations  to 
accomplish  its  mission  :  England  to  be  the  great  colonising 
and  civilising  Power  in  its  world-wide  Empire,  (Jermany  to  keep 
its  place  as  the  greatest  Continental  nation  ? 

OTHER   ARTICLES. 

"  The  Guard  dies  ;  it  does  not  surrender."  Mr. 
George  Strachey  masses  the  evidence  for  and  against 
this  saying  having  been  really  uttered  at  Waterloo. 
Sir  Francis  Piggott  bears  witness  to  the  herculean 
task  Japan  is  executing  with  success  in  Corea.  Mr. 
Norman  Pearson  pleads  for  hymns  more  expressive 
of  the  English  religious  spirit,  and  suggests,  among 
others,  Swinburne's  "  Lines  to  the  stormblast  from 
the  North."  "  Design,  decoration,  genre,  nudity  " — 
are  set  down  by  Mr.  F.  Wedmore  as  tendencies  both 
of  the  Royal  Academy  and  of  the  Paris  Salons  of 
the  last  few  months.  Sir  Swire  Smith  urges  on 
British  manufacturers  to  take  part  in  the  Brussels 
Exhibition. 


THE   OPEN  COURT. 

The  Open  Court  for  May  has  as  its  chief  feature 
the  discussion  of  Modernism  in  the  Roman  Church, 
illustrated  by  a  series  of  letters  addressed  to  the  Pope 
by  a  Modernist — a  devout  Ciiristian  and  a  good 
Catholic.  Dr.  Carus  pleads  for  a  reunion  between 
Protestantism  and  Roman  Catholicism.  Should  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  not  conform  to  the  demands 
of  the  time,  it  is  quite  probable  that  many  pious  souls 
will  break  away  from  Rome  and  originate  a  genuine 
Catholic  Church.  The  priest,  the  author  of  these 
letters,  certainly  does  not  hesitate  to  speak  out.  The 
Papacy,  he  says,  is  despised  and  rejected  because, 
first  of  all,  the  priceless  right  of  conscience  is  denied 
as  impious  falsehood  by  the  Roman  See  ;  it  is  because 
the  Papacy's  history  with  regard  to  it  is  the  foulest 
infamy  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the  world. 

The  second  place  in  the  number  is  given  to  Franz 
Cumont's  interesting  essay  upon  Asia  Minor.  Mr. 
C.  H.  AVoodbury  discusses  the  wonderful  work  done 
by  Luther  Burbank  in  combining,  crossing,  and  deve- 
loping flowers  and  plants.  The  editor  writes  on  the 
Shakespeare  Monument  at  Stratford,  which,  he  says, 
is  not  the  original  oiie,  as  is  proved  by  the  Dugdale 
engraving  of  the  original  monument,  which  pictures 
Shakespeare  as  a  man  with  a  thin  face,  full  beard, 
melancholy,  down-drooping  moustache.  Dr.  Carus 
thinks  there  is  no  proof  for  the  identity  of  William 
Shaksper,  the  owner  of  New  Place  at  Stratord,  and 
the  playwright  who  always  spelled  his  name  "  Shake- 
spcre." 

"The  full  cradle  and  tlie  full  immigrant  ship  are 
even  more  necessary  to  Australia's  future  security 
than  the  trained  soldier  and  the  vessel  of  war."  Such 
is  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  F.  A.  W.  Gisborne's  review 
of  Lord  Kitchener's  report  on  the  land  and  finances 
of  .-Australia  in  the  Empire  Rroiru'. 
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FRY'S, 

Theodore  Roosevelt  figures  most  prominently  in 
the  June  number.  He  supplies  the  double  frontis- 
piece, and  Mr.  Hesketh  Prichard  describes  him  as  a 
sportsman.  The  eulogy  apologetic  of  killing  for 
sport,  as  presented  by  F.  G.  Aflalo,  has  been 
separately  noticed,  along  with  Mr.  Fry's  exposure  of 
"The  Humbug  of  County  Cricket"  and  Mr.  Mac- 
donald's  "  Bird's-eye  View  of  English  Agriculture." 

Sir  Martin  Conway  recalls  Mr.  Edward  Whymper's 
tragic  first  ascent  up  the  Matterhorn.  On  the  return 
journey  four  of  his  companions  were  dashed  to  pieces 
by  a  fall  a  mile  in  depth.  Mr.  Charles  Pears 
describes  a  run  across  Channel  in  a  four-ton  yacht. 
Cecil  Raleigh,  joint-author  of  "  The  Whip,"  tells  how 
he  came  to  write  it.  From  his  earliest  years  he  was 
among  horses.  He  had  to  give  up  his  work  as 
gentleman-trainer  because  other  gentlemen  did  not 
pay  their  bills.  Then  he  became  critic  of  the  sport- 
ing press,  and  gradually  took  to  writing  dramas.  So  far 
as  the  writing  is  concerned,  he  says  that  "  The  Whip  " 
was  written  in  eight  weeks  or  thereabouts.  But  that 
does  not  represent  anything  like  the  amount  of  work 
spent  on  it.  Mr.  Owen  Jones  describes  a  good  game- 
keeper and  the  art  of  engaging  him. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Browne  tells  of  famous  matches  in  the 
past ;  among  them  was  one  in  which  Miss  Pond 
wagered  two  hundred  guineas  that  she  would  ride  a 
thousand  miles  in  a  thousand  successive  hours,  and 
won  the  wa^er  in  two-thirds  of  the  allotted  time. 


THE  OCCULT  MAGAZINES. 

In  the  Ocadt  Rannu  for  June  the  most  interesting 
papers  are  those  dealing  with  astrology  and  the 
extraordinary  coincidences  connected  with  the  death 
of  the  King,  and  Mr.  Pearce's  paper  on  the  horoscope 
of  King  George  V.,  which  is  noticed  elsewhere. 
Madame  Jean  Delaire  writes  on  "  The  Query  of  the 
Ages,"  which  is,  "  If  a  man  dies  shall  he  live  again  ?  " 
Miss  Goodrich-Freer,  now  Mrs.  Hamish  Spoer, 
continues  her  papers  on  Crystal-gazing.  Mile,  de 
Steiger  writes  upon  Mademoiselle  de  la  Sarre,  a 
young  French  lady  occultist  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  lluosophist  for  May  contains  a  continuation 
ol  the  mysterious  article  entitled  "  Rents  in  the  Veil 
of  Time,"  which  professes  to  re-write  the  history  of  the 
human  race  about  twenty  thousand  years  before  Christ. 
I  can  make  neither  head  nor  tail  of  the  story,  and  so 
give  it  up.  Mr.  Leadbeater  writes  an  interesting 
paper  upon  "  Force-Centres  and  the  Serpent-Fire." 
Mrs.  Besant  discourses  on  "  Islam  in  the  Light  of 
Theosophy "  and  on  the  doctrine  of  Karma,  and 
gossips  in  the  paper  "  In  the  Twilight  "  about  some 
psychical  experiences  with  Madame  Blavatsky.  The 
'I'heosophical  Worthy  is  William  George  John,  whose 
praises  are  sung  by  Mr.  Leadbeater.  Mr.  Alan  Leo 
writes  on  "  The  Soul  of  Astronomy,"  and  the  Rev. 
C  W.  Scott-Moncricff  discourses  on  "The  Mission  of 
i!ii-  Thtosopliical  Society." 


THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY. 

The  article  of  much  the  most  general  interest  in  the 
May  Atlantic  MoutJily  is  that  upon  "  The  Man  on  the 
Bridge,"  separately  referred  to.  Another  paper,  in 
what  is  a  very  good  number,  deals  with  "Sixteenth 
Century  Tourists,"  and  the  innumerable  discomforts 
to  which  they  were  subjected,  such  as  forty-eight-hour 
Channel  crossings,  starvation  diet,  bad  food,  rats,  and 
many  worse  things.  "  The  Case  for  the  Newspapers" 
is  partly  a  reply  to  an  article  in  a  former  number  of 
the  magazine  complaining  of  the  suppression  of  news. 
It  contends  that  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  suppress 
and  distort  news  than  any  outsider  would  believe ; 
and  as  for  organising  a  conspiracy  of  silence,  any 
practical  man  knows  how  difficult  that  would  be. 
News  editors  cannot  for  long  print  what  is  not  true 
or  suppress  what  is. 

the    AMERICAN    CIVIL    SERVICE. 

Rather  a  curious  light  is  thrown  upon  the  Federal 
Civil  Service  of  the  United  States  by  an  ex-official, 
who  asks,  "  Does  it  Pay  tc  Serve  the  United  Stales?" 
Briefly,  his  reply  is  that  it  pays  a  woman  always,  and 
a  man  only  if  he  is  of  somewhat  easy-going,  indolent 
temperament  and  moderate  ability.  For  such  a 
man,  "  possibly  the  Government  service  may  prove  a 
welcome  haven  of  refuge  from  failure  and  absolute 
want."  The  reason  why  Government  service  otTers 
relatively  so  much  more  to  women  is  that  it 
means  reasonably  easy  and  agreeable  work,  con- 
siderate treatment,  generous  vacations,  sick-leave 
allowance,  and  a  living  salary.  The  average  of 
ability  among  the  female  Government  clerks  in  the 
States  is  perhaps  higher  the  writer  adds,  than  among 
the  male  clerks.  The  more  progressive  men  are 
constantly  leaving  the  Government  service,  and  the 
fact  that,  nevertheless,  so  many  seek  it  is  largely 
accounted  for  by  ignorance  of  its  drawbacks  and 
desire  to  live  in  Washington,  the  attractions  of  which 
seem  very  powerful. 

ENGLAND    AND    GERMANV. 

Mr.  Sydney  Brooks,  writing  on  Anglo-German 
relations  and  the  curious  change  brought  about  in 
them  during  the  last  half-century,  scouts  the  idea  of 
England  and  Germany  being  in  conflict  at  any 
specific  point : — 

No  accomniodation  between  them  such  as  England  has 
eflected  with  Russia  and  with   France  is  possible,  because  ihe  I 

niateri.il  for  such  an  accommodation  does  not  exist.  That  is, 
perhaps,  the  first  thing  to  be  borne  in  mind  when  .•Vnglo  German 
relations  ate  .ipproached  from  the  standpoint  of  common  sense. 

In   short,   they  are  always  tending  to  quarrel,  and  i 

about  nothing  ;  but  the  danger  is  none  the  less  real  for 
that.  "  If  the  Hague  Tribunal  were  called  in  to 
diagnose  Anglo-German  relations,  they  would  send,  \1 
not  for  a  dijjlomatist,  but  for  an  alienist."  The 
United  States  is,  perhaps,  more  interested  than  any 
other  great  Power  in  the  Anglo-German  duel.  Is 
British  or  German  ascendency  likely  to  be  better  for 
their  world-interests?  The  answer  can  hardly  be 
doubted. 
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THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

The  honours  of  the  month  seem  to  be  divided 
between  the  late  King  and  htcrature.  A  third  of  the 
papers,  including  those  dealing  with  the  King,  have 
been  mentioned  elsewhere.  Of  the  remaincler,  six 
other  papers  deal  with  authors  as  varied  as 
Tourgeneff,  Marcus  Aurelius,  Walt  Whitman,  Sterne, 
and  BjiJrnson. 

lUSKN    AND    TOURGENEFF. 

Mr.  Francis  Gribble  illustrated  TourgenefTs  con- 
fession, "  For  my  own  part,  I  have  never  been 
inspired  by  anything  else  than  love  :  my  whole  life 
has  been  saturated  with  feminity,"  by  an  account  of 
three  love  afiairs,  with  a  serf-girl  whom  he  bought ; 
the  opera  singer,  Pauline  Garcia,  and  Julia  Petrovna. 
Mr.  R.  H.  P.  Curie  dibcussee  Tourgeneff'  and  the  life 
illusion,  and  thus  forcibly  contrasts  the  Russian 
novelist  with  the  Norwegian  dramatist ; — 

There  is  at  heart  a  vital  difference  between  the  two  men. 
Ibsen's  understanding  ol' character  is  cynical,  therefore  bitter; 
TourgenefTs  is  sad,  therefore  sympathetic.  This,  of  course,  is 
a  broad  distinction,  and,  like  all  broad  distinctions,  rather 
vaijue,  but  it  will  serve.  For  example,  Ibsen  considers  love  a 
delusion  ;  Tourgeneff  considers  it  an  illusion.  Ibsen  says,  love 
turns  to  ashes  when  you  grasp  it ;  Tourgeneff  says,  love  turns 
to  ashes  because  you  cannot  grasp  it.  Ibsen  sees  the  sham 
crouching  beneath  its  reputation  ;  Tourgeneff,  the  agony  of  its 
dawn  and  the  repulsion  of  its  death.  The  first  says  it  is  the 
root  of  misery,  for  it  means  nothing  ;  the  second  says  it  is  the 
root  of  misery,  for  it  means  too  much. 

INDIAN    PRINCES   AS   PEERS. 

S.  M.  Mitra,  after  enlarging  on  the  importance  of 
the  Indian  Princes  to  the  life  of  India,  advances  this 
proposal : — 

My  suggestion  is  that,  when  the  necessary  Bill  comes  to  be 
introduced,  it  should  provide  for  the  selection  of  a  certain 
number  of  the  ruling  Indian  Princes  or  their  heirs-apparent  to 
be  Peers  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  same  tenure,  that  is,  for 
the  same  period,  whether  for  life  or  for  the  duration  of  a  Par- 
liament or  for  a  limited  number  of  years,  as  the  otlier  chosen 
Peers  arc  to  be  summoned  for.  Probably  six  would  he  sufti- 
tient  ;  and  this  number  would  admit  of  Hindoos,  Mohammedans, 
Sikhs,  or  Buddhists  being  selected.  The  nomination  should  be 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Viceroy  of  India. 

He  complains  that  Lord  Morley  in  his  Indian 
reforms  has  not  touched  the  Indian  Princes  in  any  way. 

THE    L.\TE    SIR    WILLIAM    ORCHARDSON. 

Mrs.  Alec  Twcedie  writes  very  pleasantly  about 
the  great  painter.     She  says  : — 

Simplicity  was  the  keynote  of  the  man.  Simplicity  of 
character,  simplicity  of  life,  simplicity  of  style.  There  is 
masterful  simplicity  in  all  his  work.  Look  at  the  large  majestic 
rooms  he  depicted,  with  one  or  two  figures  round  which  the 
interest  lies.  His  work  invariably  gives  one  a  sense  of  space, 
elegance,  and  refinement.  It  is  always  reserved  in  colour  and 
design,  with  great  harmony  and  unity  of  effect,  possibly  helped 
by  the  use  of  a  very  limited  range  of  colour.  His  drawing  was 
masterly  in  construction,  highly  sensitive  in  line,  and  had  an 
entire  absence  of  fi.ashiness. 

.■\s  with  his  work,  so  with  the  man.  He  was  inoderate  in  all 
things.  Gentle,  refined,  sensitive,  thorough,  and  painstaking, 
always  striving  for  better  things.  Never  really  satisfied  with 
his  work,  never  really  satisfied  with  himself.  A  deeply  religious 
man,  he  never  mentioned  religion,  but  somehow  one  felt  he  had 
profound  convictions  on  this  subject.  His  moral  standards  were 
high,  his  sense  of  justice  was  profound. 


OTHER    ARTICLES. 

W.  L.  Courtney  finds  the  immortality  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  to  consist  in  the  fact  that  his  Meditations  is 
a  book  to  which  we  turn  again  and  again  in  the 
certain  hope  of  finding  consolation  and  help.  Dr.  J. 
Johnston  glorifies  Walt  Whitman  as  the  poet  of 
Nature,  and  declares  that  he  knows  of  no  one  whose 
power  of  word-painting  is  comparable  to  Whitman's. 
Mr.  Lewis  Melville  discusses  Sterne's  Eli/a,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Draper,  with  whom  he  was  entirely  in  love, 
but  the  writer  undertakes  to  prove  his  intimacy  was 
not  "  carried  to  the  last  extreme." 


BLACKWOOD'S    MAGAZINE. 

The  opening  article  in  Blaclauood's  for  June,  that 
upon  the  late  King,  has  been  referred  to  .separately. 
Sir  Robert  Anderson,  in  continuing  his  reminiscences, 
adds  a  note  to  say  that  his  promised  apologia  will  not 
appear  in  the  text  of  his  series  of  articles  in  this 
magazine.  This  month's  reminiscences  consist  solely 
of  Scotland  Yard  stories,  too  long  to  quote,  except 
one  concerning  Mr.  Gladstone  :  — 

"The  public,"  says  Sir  Robert  Anderson,  "never  realised 
what  a  marvellous  escape  Mr.  Gladstone  had  in  April,  1893, 
when  the  lunatic  Townsend,  with  a  loaded  revolver  in  his 
pocket,  lay  in  wait  for  him  in  Downing  Street.  A  lunatic  is 
often  diverted  from  his  purpose  as  easily  as  a  child,  and  the 
man's  own  explanation  of  his  failing  to  fire  was  that  the 
Premier  smiled  at  him  when  passing  into  No.  10 — a  providential 
circumstance  that,  for  Mr.  Gladstone  was  not  addicted  to 
smiling." 

KING   GEORGE   V. 

The  writer  of  "  Musings  Without  Method  "  remarks 
that  in  one  respect  King  George  V.  differs  from  all 
his  predecessors — he  has  travelled  far  and  wide 
throughout  the  British  Empire,  so  that  there  are  few- 
places  where  the  Union  Jack  flies  which  he  has  not 
visited.  This,  as  the  writer  says,  is  of  inestimable 
advantage  for  him.  His  plainness  and  sincerity  of 
character  will  appeal  to  all  Englishmen  : — 

He   loves   display   in    life  no  more  than  display  in  oratory. 

Under  his  auspices   England  may  return  to   something  of  the 

austerity  which  marked  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria.     No  wise 

man  would  regret  that  return  to  earnestness  and  simplicity. 

OTHER    ARTICLES. 

Sir  Hugh  Clifford  contributes  the  first  of  a  series  of 
papers  on  Kambodia.  His  description,  early  in  the 
article,  of  dawn  on  the  Mekong  river  is  wonderful. 
The  Mekong  Valley  seems  annually  flooded  and 
muddied  over  like  Egypt.  There  is  a  curious  account 
of  the  Kambodian  King's  palace.  Another  travel 
article  is  about  hunting  in  Patagonia,  by  H.  Hesketh 
Prichard.  There  is  much  good  sport  in  the  pampas, 
although  they  carry  no  animal  looked  on  as  a  trophy. 


Pearson's  for  June  is  a  poor  number.  Its  chief 
feature  is  How  to  bowl  the  googlie,  by  P.  A.  Vaile. 
There  are  a  number  of  pretty  pictures,  reproduced  by 
leading  artists,  illustrative  of  sanctuary  ancient  and 
modern. 
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THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

The  Contemporary  Re^new  for  June  is  a  very  good 
number.  I  notice  the  articles  "  M.  de  Witte  on 
Finland"  and  "  King  Edward  VII.  in  Paris  "  else- 
where. 

THK    GRE.\TNESS    OF    HINDUIS.M. 

Mr.  J.  N.  Farquhar  writes  a  very  interesting, 
thoughtful  article  on  this  subject.  He  sets  forth  five 
points  which,  in  his  opinion,  are  sufficient  to  set 
Hinduism  among  the  greatest  religions  of  the  world. 
The  five  are  :  i.  Its  Theory  of  God  and  the  World. 
2,  Its  Organisation.  3.  Its  Asceticism,  4.  The 
Quest  for  a  Spiritual  Faith.  5.  The  Great  Compass 
and  Variety  of  the  Appeal  of  Hinduism  to  the 
Religious  Nature.  He  then  proceeds  to  consider 
how  far  Hinduism  acts  and  reacts  upon  the  national 
movement.  He  says  that  during  the  last  fifteen  years 
there  has  been  a  widespread  Hindu  revival  amongst 
the  educated  classes,  and  the  tide  is  still  flowing  with 
great  strength  and  rapidity.  Western  influence,  how- 
ever, has  come  in,  and  is  deflecting  the  spiritual  ideal 
of  Hinduism  to  the  realisation  of  national  unity  and 
also  towards  monotheism.  In  a  future  article  he 
promises  he  will  attempt  to  forecast  the  future  religion 
of  India. 

AN    OPTIMISl'S    VIEW    OF    THE    YOUNG    TURKS. 

Sir  Edwin  Pears,  writing  upon  Developments  in 
Turkey,  gives  his  view  of  the  .Albanian  difficulty,  the 
Adana  massacres,  and  other  incidents  in  the  last 
twelve  months  of  Ottoman  history.  He  thinks  that 
since  April  24th  last- year  the  Constitutional  Govern- 
ment has  worked  smoothly  and  steadily,  although  the 
capital  and  its  neighbourhood  are  still  in  a  state  of 
siege.  The  Ministry  suspend  some  newspapers  and 
suppress  others,  and  in  other  ways  are  more  like 
Old  Turks  than  Young  Turks.  He  thinks  that  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  has  worked  well  and  the 
/Vlbanian  and  Bulgarian  questions  should  both  be 
settled  amicably.  The  army  has  been  re-organised, 
so  that  each  regiment  is  worth  at  least  50  per  cent. 
more  than  it  was  two  years  ago.  The  navy  has  been 
re-organised,  and  in  two  or  three  years  the  Turkish 
fleet  will  be  as  strong,  proportionately  to  those  of  the 
other  Powers,  as  it  ever  was.  He  dwells  hopefully 
on  the  experiments  to  apply  modified  Home  Rule  to 
Bagdad,  and  speaks  enthusiastically  concerning  the 
movement  in  favour  of  women's  education.  On  the 
whole  he  thinks  that,  all  things  considered,  Turkey  is 
doing  well.  The  present  Government  is  the  best 
which  Turkey  has  ever  had.  Its  faults  are  those  of 
inex;.erience,  which  lime  will  cure. 

IX    PR.MSE    OF    CALVINISM. 

Under  the  somewhat  misleading  title  of  "  Cal- 
vinism and  Capitalism  "  Dr.  P.  T.  Forsyth  writes  an 
article  based  upon  one  written  by  Professor  Max 
Weber,  the  economist  of  Heidelberg.  He  calls 
attention  to  the  new  ideas  of  life  that  came  in  with 
Protestantism.  Property,  which  was  formerly  regarded 
as  being  due  to  the  Fall,  and  therefore  tainted,  came 


to  be  regarded  "as  a  blessed  reward  for  industry,  and 
the  religious  embargo  laid  upon  industry  by  a  religion 
that  despised  the  world  was  removed.  Luther  there- 
fore only  half  realised  the  extent  to  which  the 
Reformation  had  broken  away  from  the  niedireval 
form  of  Christianity.  The  Calvinistic  ethic  was 
more  economic  than  Luther's.  It  had  the  true 
public  note,  the  world  note,  the  note  of  affairs  and 
distinction.  The  Calvinistic  ethic  in  its  attitude  to 
the  world  was  positive,  not  negative.  It  had  a  public 
mind.  For  Calvinism  the  public  and  social  energies 
formed  an  essential  part  of  man's  whole  life  work 
for  the  glory  of  God.  The  most  permanent  and 
effective  principle  in  Calvinism  in  relation  to  civic 
affairs  is  that  which  regulates  the  community  and 
its  rulers. 

The  English  principle,  set  up  in  1688,  of  an  elective 
monarchy  is  really  a  Calvinistic  theory  of  the  Crown. 
Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  has  never  got  beyond 
the  Machiavellian  idea  that  patriotism  is  the  only 
morality  of  the  statesman,  and  that,  as  statesman,  he 
is  without  moral  obligation  when  it  is  a  question  of 
his  country's  interests  as  he  perceives  them. 

THE    L.4TE   SH.\H. 

Miss  Beatrice  C.  Baskerville  writes  a  brief  account 
of  a  visit  which  she  paid  to  Mehmed  .^li,  the 
dethroned  Shah  of  Persia,  who  was  living  almost  a 
prisoner  at  Odessa.  He  and  his  family  are  in  an 
advanced  stage  of  out-at-elbowness.  He  has  only  one 
wife,  and  lives  upstairs  in  a  flat  of  five  or  six  rooms, 
which  he  shares  with  his  wife  andchildren.  He  receives 
an  allowance  of  ^30,000  a  year,  from  which  stoppages 
are  made  if  he  disobeys  any  orders  issued  from  Teheran 
and  delivered  by  the  newly-appointed  Consul.  The 
Shah  did  not  say  much  to  Miss  Baskerville,  beyond 
stating  that  he  had  only  beheaded  four  persons  in 
a  reign  of  three  years.  He  was  very  angry  with 
England,  and  would  not  talk  about  it.  He  is 
interested  in  the  United  States,  because  he  thinks  it 
represents  the  youngest,  as  Persia  represents  the 
oldest,  form  of  civilisation. 


The  New  Quarterly. 

The  May  number  suggests  that  this  magazine  will 
appeal  to  the  virtuosi  rather  than  to  the  t;eneral 
public.  Some  interesting  and  piquant  excerpts  from 
the  notebooks  of  Samuel  Butler,  the  author  of 
"  Erewhon,"  are  given.  A  curious  modernisation  of 
the  story  of  .Anabasis  is  given  by  G.  Cornish. 
Shakespeare's  representation  of  childhood  is  the 
subject  of  a  study  by  Michael  Hcseltine.  G.  L. 
Strachey  criticises  Mrs.  Macdonald's  endeavour  to 
justify  Rousseau  against  his  enemies.  Mr.  Slr.ichey 
suggests  that  the  real  trouble  between  Rousseau  and 
his  opponents  was  that  Rousseau  was  modern  and  w.as 
parted  by  an  immense  gulf  from  his  contemporaries. 
Hon.  Bertranil  Russell  continues  his  studies  in  the 
element  of  ethics,  discussing  and  distinguishing  what 
is  right  objectively  and  what  is  moral  subjectively. 


Thk    Rev^iews    Reviewed. 
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THE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW. 

Bksides  the  articles  dealing  with  Royalty,  which 
are  noticed  elsewhere,  there  are  several  papers  of 
interest  in  the  June  number.  The  purpose  of  the 
review  is  as  strenuous  as  ever,  but  religiously  less 
negative. 

Rev.  F.  W.  Orde  Ward  contributes  a  religious 
rhapsody  on  poetry  and  the  practical,  insisting  that  as 
(.lod  is  the  Perfect  Poet  and  the  Supreme  \Vorker,  so 
nuist  His  children  be  poetical  because  practical.! 

.Mr.  W.  J.  Acon:b  brings  forward  arguments  for 
"  the  larger  hope." 

John  Cowen  vigorously  attacks  race  prejudice, 
especially  as  directed  against  the  Asiatic.  The 
Asiatic,  he  says,  is  in  some  ways  an  ideal  colonist. 
He  traces  the  growth  of  race  prejudice  from  the 
slaughter  to  the  enslavement  of  inferior  races,  and 
then  to  discrimination  against  them.  Next,  he 
puts  the  Christian  State,  which  would  befriend  and 
uplift  inferior  races.  He  maintains  that  outside  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  Christ  there  is  no  possibility  of 
remedy. 

In  view  of  the  census,  George  T.  Bisset-Smith 
inveighs  against  the  artificial  restriction  of  the  birth- 
rate, and  recalls  the  fact  that  the  birth-rate  of  Britain 
was  at  its  greatest  about  1876,  and  that  in  1877  came 
the  promulgation  of  the  doctrine  of  Mrs.  Besant 
and  Charles  Bradlaugh.  He  mentions  the  curious 
fact  that  "  after  each  birth-notice  in  the  newspapers 
to-day  several  panaceas  for  population  are  recom- 
mended in  circulars  by  their  vendors  (resident  chiefly 
in  London)  to  the  parents,  with  unblushing  effrontery 
and  grandiose  guarantees  to  be  tested  publicly." 

Professor  Phelan,  writing  on  disease  and  economic 
conditions,  pleads  that  expenditure  on  sanitation  is  a 
profitable  e.xpenditure,  and  that  public  expenditure  for 
carrying  out  wise,  well-directed  social  legislation  is  a 
safe  and  well-paying  investment. 

An  unsigned  article  inveighs  against  "  the  curse  of 
philanthropy  "  as  shown  in  the  Poor  Law,  Old  Age 
Pensions,  Unemployed,  and  other  legislation. 


Harper's. 

The  June  number  is  full  of  varied. and  readable 
matter,  without  any  paper  of  exceptional  importance. 
The  long  history  and  picturesque  characteristics  of 
Marseilles  are  described  by  Deshler  Welch.  Mr. 
C.  W.  Furlong  describes  his  experiences  among  the 
sheep  ranches  of  Patagonia.  A  number  of  hard- 
working sheep  farmers,  mainly  Scotch  and  English, 
have  taken  up  land.  Several  hundred  sheep  were  first 
introduced  from  the  Falklands  in  1877,  and  now  have 
increased  to  about  three  millions.  Howard  J. 
Shannon  gives  a  beautifully  illustrated  paper  on 
microscopic  animals  of  the  sea,  and  Professor  R.  K. 
Duncan  discusses  the  question  of  the  atom  in  the 
light  of  recent  discoveries.  Professor  Lounsbury 
treats  of  the  artificial  and  natural  change  in  usage  of 
words  and  phrases. 


THE    ENGLISHWOMAN. 

The  Englishwoman  for  June  contains  the  second 
part  of  Lady  Stout's  article  upon  the  franchise  in 
New  Zealand.  She  declares  that  in  every  respect 
the  women's  vote  has  improved  the  conditions  of 
life  for  women  and  children,  and  has  done  much  to 
secure  temperance,  social  and  economic  reforms. 

There  is  a  brief  paper  pleading  for  the  extension  of 
the  Borstal  system  for  girls.  The  Act  of  1909  is 
applied  to  girls  tentatively,  but  the  Courts  have 
used  their  powers  in  respect  to  young  women  very 
little. 

Mr.  Charles  N.  L.  Shaw  warns  us  that  a  new  force 
of  unknown  potentialities  has  arisen  in  society  in  the 
form  of  "  Direct  Action."  He  says  nothing  has  been 
more  unlocked  for  than  the  tendency  of  the  women 
to  that  forceful  action  which  has  always  hitherto  been 
considered  the  monopoly  of  the  sterner  sex.  Women 
are  much  more  drastic  and  reckless  in  strikes  than 
men,  and  he  hints  that  heaven  only  knows  what  they 
will  do  if  our  statesmen  do  not  provide  a  legitimate 
outlet  for  the  nervous  forces  which  are  accumulating 
under  the  surface  of  society  due  to  the  working  of  a 
new  leaven  in  the  feminine  world-mind. 

Miss  Edith  Palliser  describes  the  kind  of  elegant 
magazine,  which  was  elegantly  edited  by  elegant 
ladies  for  elegant  readers,  in  the  eighteenlh  century, 
which  was  called  "The  Ladies'  Monthly  Museum,  a 
Polite  Depository  of  Amusement  and  Instruction." 

There  is  a  practical  paper  upon  Emigration  for 
Women. 

Dr.  Annie  T.  Barnard  writes  an  interesting  paper 
upon  "  The  Burmese  Woman  from  her  Birth  to  her 
Death."  Burmese  women  have  turned  their  attention 
to  commerce  to  a  greater  extent,  perhaps,  than  any 
other  women  in  the  world. 

Blanche  Hanbury  Rowe  urges  English  women  to 
adopt  the  Rapid  Method  of  teaching  children  to  read, 
which  she  explains.  English  children  take  twice  or 
thrice  as  long  learning  to  read  as  French  or  German. 
Reading  is  a  misery  when  it  might  be  made  a  joy. 

Mr.  James  Haslam  describes  life  in  a  factory 
home,  and  there  is  a  brief  paper  upon  the  Repertory 
Theatre. 

The  Young  Woman  for  June  ventures  on  publish- 
ing a  defence  of  Mrs.  Eddy  and  Christian  Science, 
by  Mr.  Frederick  Dixon,  who  maintains  that  Christian 
Science  has  taken  its  hold  upon  t4ie  consciousness  of 
humanity,  because  it  is  not  a  religious  theory  but 
demonstrable  religious  science.  Miss  Peggy  Scott 
gives  ten  minutes  with  a  woman  dental  surgeon,  who 
advises  training  for  both  medical  and  dental  degrees, 
presuming  the  possession  of  good  health,  and  an 
mitial  capital  of  at  least  about  ;i{^ioo.  Miss  Ellen 
Moxon  writes  on  the  Dorothys  of  Rydal  Mount,  as 
the  sister,  daughter  and  cousin  of  William  Wordsworth 
all  bore  the  same  quaint  name.  There  are  portraits 
of  Queen  Alexandra  and  Queen  Mary. 
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THE  WORLD'S  WORK. 

The  issue  for  June  is  chiefly  a  Japanese  number, 
and  several  articles  have  been  quoted  elsewhere.  Mr. 
lyenaga  defends  the  Japanese  refusal  to  restore  to 
China  the  Manchurian  railway.  Besides  being  an 
asset  of  victory,  this  railway  involves  the  e.xploitation 
of  coal  mines  at  Fushun  and  Yentai,  estimated  to 
contain  800,000,000  tons  of  coal.  It  is  anticipated' 
that  when  the  reconstruction  of  the  Antung-Mukden 
line  is  completed,  the  distance  between  London  and 
Japan  will  be  reduced  to  about  fourteen  days. 

Miss  Charlotte  Smith-Rossie  describes  the  Scottish 
model  prison  for  women  at  Glasgow.  It  permits  open 
doors  in  some  cases,  and  unlocked  cells  in  certain 
cases : — 

Professional  cooks  are  hired  to  give  instruction  in  the  making 
of  dishes,  and  special  stoves  brought  into  the  prison  chapel 
where  the  demonstration  takes  place.  It  is  not  mere  prison 
cookery  that  is  taught — but  ordinary  house  dietetics.  No  prison 
anywhere  has  advanced  to  this  stage,  except  perhaps  in  America 
and  Japan.  Needlework  and  art  needlework  are  taught — 
dressmaking,  tailoring,  knitting  with  machines — all  of  which 
have  to  reach  a  high  stage  of  perfection,  as  they  are  to  a  great 
extent  for  trade  purposes. 

The  prisoners  are  provided  with  looking-glasses, 
and  a  calisthenic  instructor  teaches  the  women  how  to 
walk  gracefully  and  hold  up  their  heads.  Everything 
is  done  to  develop  self-respect,  and  every  care  taken 
not  to  degrade  the  women  in  their  own  eyes. 

"  Home  Counties  "  advises  that  we  should  meet  a 
prospective  sugar  famine  by  growing  our  own  sugar. 
He  calls  attention  to  the  Lincolnshire  Beet  Sugar 
Company,  which  has  just  been  floated. 

Miss  Adeline  Cooke  describes  the  success  of  a 
Dorset  cress  farm.  More  and  more  the  tendency 
appears  to  limit  articles  to  two  pages.  Interesting 
pictures  are  given  of  various  stages  of  bridge-building 
in  China.  

The  Architectural  Review. 

The  May  number  is  a  joy  to  the  eye  as  well  as  to 
the  brain,  the  illustrations  are  so  superbly  developed 
and  reproduced.  Mr.  L.  B.  Budden  describes,  with 
strikingly  efTective  photographs,  the  recent  recon- 
struction of  the  Athenian  Acropolis.  Mr.  M.  H. 
Macartney  continues  his  notes  on  Cambridge 
Colleges,  with  delightful  pictures  of  college  and 
bridge  and  gate  and  colonnade.  Mr.  J.  M.  W. 
Halley  selects  as  historical  town  house  Lichfield 
House,  St.  James's  Square,  now  used  by  the  Clerical 
Assurance  Society.  Current  architecture  is  beauti- 
fully represented,  and  the  craftsman  will  find  ample 
fund  of  suggestion  for  his  art. 

Which  European  country  is  most  like  the  United 
States?  David  Snedden,  writing  in  the  Educational 
Review  on  the  new  scheme  for  the  training  of  teachers 
in  Scotland,  advises  Americans  to  observe  this  scheme 
attentively.  He  adds  :  "  The  conditions  of  Scotland, 
socially  and  educationally,  are  more  like  those  of 
America  than  can  be  found  in  any  other  country  of 
Europe." 


THE  NORTH   AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

The  North  Avui-ican  Reinnc  for  May  is  largely 
devoted  to  the  discussion  of  political  questions.  'l"he 
first  two  papers  deal  with  the  necessity  for  enabling 
electors  to  know  who  they  are  voting  for  instead  of 
confusing  them  by  an  enormous  list  of  names  on  the 
party  ticket.  The  first  is  by  Mr.  Woodrow  Wilson, 
who  says  : — 

The  short  ballot  is  the  short  and  open  way  by  which  we  can 
return  to  representative  government.  It  has  turned  out  that  the 
methods  of  organisation  which  lead  to  efficiency  in  governmtnl 
are  also  the  methods  which  give  the  people  control. 

The  second,  by  Mr.  P.  Loring  Allen,  is  called 
"  The  Multifarious  Australian  Ballot."  There  is  a 
posthumous  article  written  by  Mr.  Swinburne  upon 
"  The  Earlier  Plays  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher." 
Major-General  W.  H.  Carter,  writing  upon  "  Military 
Preparedness,"  says  : — 

We  do  not  need  a  large  army,  but  we  must  have  one  well 
trained  and  of  sufficient  size  to  meet  existing  requirements.  \Vc 
are  extravagant  with  fortifications  and  stingy  with  men.  W'c 
should  begin  without  further  delay  to  pl.an  division  cantonments 
to  replace  isolated  forts  and  barracks  which  have  outlived  their 
strategical  usefulness. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Howells  criticises  some  recent  volumes 
of  verse,  including  those  of  Mr.  Hardy  and  Mr.  Le 
Gallienne.  Sydney  Brooks  writes  upon  "  'i'he  Crisis 
in  Great  Britain."  Miss  Genevieve  Grandcourt 
publishes  a  short  paper,  in  which  she  re-states  the 
well-known  arguments  used  against  the  anti  vivisec- 
tionists  by  those  who  are  in  favour  of  experiments  on 
animals.  The  other  features  of  the  Review  are 
noticed  elsewhere.         

THE  FORUM. 

The  Forum  for  May  pul)lib.hes  a  portrait  of  Mr. 
H.  G.  Wells  as  a  frontispiece,  and  the  number 
opens  with  a  paper  by  Count  Joseph  Mailatli  upon 
"  Socialism  in  Hungary,"  which  is  followed  up  by 
another  by  Alexander  D.  Noyes  upon  "  Politics  and 
Finance  in  England."  The  paper  upon  "  Modern 
Norwegian  Literature,"  by  the  late  Bjornstjerne 
Bjornson,  concludes  with  a  declaration  that  it  is  all 
literature  with  a  purpose  : — 

By  its  works  Norwegian  literature  acknowledges  that  it  shall 
take  a  part,  and  the  greater  part,  of  the  common  responsibility  ; 
that  a  book  which  does  not  clear  away  or  build  up  in  such  a 
way  that  it  tends  to  increase  our  power,  enhance  our  courage, 
and  make  life  easier  to  us,  is  not  a  proper  book,  however  pcrlect 
its  art  may  be.  Simply  to  get  an  opportunity  to  say  this  to  the 
world,  I  have  undertaken  to  write  this  sketch,  the  only  one  of 
the  kind  I  have  ever  written  or  shall  write. 

The  rest  of  the  number  is  devoted  to  contributions 
by  Eden  Phillpotts,  the  first  part  of  Mr.  Wells's  "  The 
Making  of  a  Man,"  and  another  section  of  George 
Meredith's  "  Celt  and  Sa.xon." 


M.  Victor  Giraud  contributes  to  the  tnid-May 
number  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Moiides  a  long  article 
on  Comte  Eugene  Melchior  de  Vogiie,  who  is  charac- 
terised as  a  thinker  who  might  be  a  poet,  and  a  man 
of  action  who  would  not  disdain  to  be  a  great  wiiter. 


Insurance  JVotes. 
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INSURANCE   NOTES. 


'I'lio  MiiliKil  Lite  1111(1  Citizens'  Assviiaiicc  Cu. 
Limitod's  rctiiins  for  last  nioiitli  constitutrd  a  ii'cuid 
for  the  iiiontli  (it  ,Iuiic.  the  sums  assured  of  tlic  iieu 
Ordinary   Rraiicli   jiolicics  oxccediiij^  £27ll.(JltO. 

'I'Ih'  anuiuni  written  liv  New  Soutli  Wales  is  a  re- 
cord for  nnv  iiiontli.  e\ce|>t  the  niontlis  of  December. 
IllilH,  UtnS.  HMir  and  I'JiKi.  Similarly  the  Vietoriaii 
total  has  lieen  exceeded  oidy  liy  tlie  totals  for  thi 
months  of  December  f(n-  the  last  tiv(>  years.  The  South 
Australian  and  Qiu-ensland  totals  for  Juno  are  recordv 
for  that  particular  month,  except  June.  1900,  in  each 
case.  New  Zealand's  contrihtition  exceeds  that  of 
every  previous  month,  exceptini;  those  for  tln>  months 
of  OecemI.er.  n)n<l.  UIKS  and  1907.  West  Australi.-i 
and  Tasmania  also  eNiicrience'd  a   prosperous  luoiitli. 

.VIso  for  the  period,  .lauiiaiy  to  June.  19II1.  a  n.u 
half-year's  record   has  been  e.stahlished. 

Tlio  Ordinary  Branch  new  htisincss  for  the  haU-yeai 
is  considerably  in  excess  of  the  correspondinij:  (leriod 
for  any  year  since  the  inception  of  the  company.  In 
some  branches  the  results  up  to  the  end  of  .Tune  are 
comparable  with  those  of  the  whol<;  of  previ'ons  years. 
For  example,  the  New  South  Wales  total  exceeds  that 
of  the  whole  of  each  y(>ar  u])  to  and  includinjj;  1902. 
while  the  South  Australia  and  New  Zealand  totals 
111)  to  the  end  of  June  exceed  the  whole-year  totals  of 
those  branches  up  to  and  includinjj:  the  year  I9U4. 
The  pro<;ress  made  in  the  Industrial  Branch  during 
the  half-year  is  also  exceediii^ily  satisfactorv. 


The  Victorian  Fire  Insurance  C'om])ani(^s  have  i.s- 
sued  a  statement  regarding  the  report  of  tlie  confer- 
ence re  water  supply  for  fire  extinction  puri)oses,  and 
the  allocation  of  the  cost  of  laying  new  nuiins  in  the 
metroi)olitan  area,  .\ttention  is  drawn  liy  the  com- 
panies to  the  following  facts:  (a)  That  new  and  ex- 
tended mains  are  required  for  the  ordinary  growth 
of  domestic  and  manufacturing  requirements;  (hi 
that  the  proposal  that  insurance  companies  .should 
bear  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  mains  is  an  entirely  novel 
one,  and  has  never  been  made  in  an.v  other  part  of 
the  world;  (c)  that  the  pidposed  allocation  of  expense, 
introducing  as  it  does  a  new  ])rinciple.  would  estali- 
lish  a  dangerous  precedent.  Ever.v  countr.v  town 
would  undoubtedly  seek  to  secure  financial  assistant 
from  the  Government  and  from  the  companies  for 
similar  purposes.  The  burden  would  tlien  become  too 
onerous  for  either  the  (Jovernment  or  the  companies 
to  contemplate;  id)  after  a  few  years  it  is  certain 
that  further  calls  on  the  diffeient  bodies  would  be 
made  for  the  same  purpose;  fe)  that  the  scheme  of 
the  committee  provides  no  guarantees-  (1)  that  the 
necessary  statutory  obligations  will  be  placed  uiion 
the  Melbourne  and  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  to 
provide  "an  efficient  supply  of  water  for  fire  extinc- 
tion purposes,  even   if  the  new  mains  are  laid."   and 


COLONIAL     MUTUAL 
..FIRE  .  . 

INSURANCE    COMPANY    LIMITED. 


FIRE 

ACCIDENT 

EMPLOYER'S 

LIABILITY   - 
FIDELITY 

GUARANTEE 
PLATE-GLASS 

BREAKAGE 
MARINE 


Insurance. 


OFFICRS: 

MELBOURNE-60  Market  Street. 
SYDNEY— 78  Pitt  Street. 
ADELAIDE— 71  King  William   Street. 
BRISBANE— Creek  Street. 
PERTH— Barrack   Street. 
HOBART— Collins   Street. 
LONDON— 77  Cornhill,  E.C. 

WALTER  TUCKER, 

Manager. 

THE  [QIIIY  TRUSTEES.  EXECUTORS,  AND 
AGENCY  COMPANY  IIMITEI). 

RESERVf  LUBIIIIY.  £100.000;  (iHRANrtE  FIND.  £10.000. 
BOARD    OF   DIRBCTOR.S-  Kdward  F.iiiniiig    Fsq     (,  h.-iirnmn     W 
11.  Irvine,    Esq.,    K.C.,   M.P.  .    PoiialU   Mack'innon,  Ks.,.,  SI  L.A. ;" 
K.  O.  M'Cutcheon,  Eeq..  M  L.A. ,  Stewart  SIcArtlmr,  K8(|. 

Registered  Office:  No.  85  Queen  Street,  Alelbourne. 

This  Company  i»  eiupowt-red    bv    special    Act   of    rarlianient   to 
perform  all  classes  of  trustee  business.        JOEL  FCi.\    Manacir 
C,  T.  .MARTIN,  Assistant  Manager. 


CLEMENT    H.    DAVIS, 

Incorporated  Accountaat,  Specialist  (or  Installing 
Latest  America!  Otdci  bookkeeping  Systems,  viz.— 
Looseleal  or  Perpetual  Ledgers  and  Card-Ledgeri 
Corroipondonce,  Flllog,  Adllog  and  Posting  Machlnei, 
Ac,  Itc. 

ROYAL    BANK    CHAMBERS.    MELBOURNB. 


|2)  •■  lliat  the  Ixiard  uill,  uiulc 
an  cfficiont  siip])ly." 


in-ovido 


Till'  coiiipanips  also  .suiiniit  that  tlic  ((iniiiiittrc 
ignore  tli('  .stoad.v  increase  in  the  total  imnilier  of 
lire.s,  inchidinii  tluwe  classed  as  "  consideralilc."  which 
have  increased  troiii  44!)  per  aiimini  in  ]8!l2-i)()  to  (i'2U 
per   aiinnni    in    l!)n7.|!)lin.    an    inerea-jc  of   411   per   rent. 
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Tho  assumption  tliat  tlioro  is  "  lessened  lire  risk  "  is 
niiH  airanted.  as  well  as  other  statements  of  the  com- 
mittee with  rejiard  to  increased  rates  of  i)reniium, 
etc.  The  comi)anies  say  that  a  careful  comparison  of 
the  average  rates  received  liy  some  of  the  leadinjj; 
companies  justifies  the  assertion  that  the  increase  in 
rales  over  the  metropolitan  an-a  has  not  heen  more 
than  lo  per  cent.,  which  is  fully  justified  by  the  pre- 
vious iinpayahle  character  of  tire  insurance  Imsiness, 
the  conrta-iration  hazard  (which  has  not  heen  less- 
ened), and  the  increase  in  fire  brigade  charges.  This 
percentage  of  increase,  the  companies  maintain,  is 
not  more  than  the  general  increase  in  the  cost  of 
living.  They  contend  also  that  their  percentage  of 
profits  is  not  excessive,  having  regard  to  the  liability 
of  over  t8(i.(l(MI.IHJl),  and  the  necessity  of  acciimuUit- 
iiig  funds  to  meet  exceptional  losses. 


One  of  the  largest  steamers  of  the  riiioii  C'ompany'.s 
line,  the  "  Whangapc,"  lost  her  i)ropeller  on  3rd  July 
just  after  clearing  Sydney  Heads  on  her  way  to  New- 
castle, where  she  was  to  load  coal  for  New  Zealand. 
Kortunately  her  distress  signals  were  promptly 
answered  by  the  steamer  "  Newcastle,"  which  towed 
the  disabled  vessel  back  to  Sydney. 


.\  shipment  of  Victorian  fruit  by  the  s.s.  "  Tela- 
mon  "'  arrived  in  London  in  a  badly-damaged  condi- 
tion, as  a  result  of  a  tire  in  Xo.  1  hold.  Ten  thousand 
boxes  of  apiiles  had  to  be  thrown  overboard,  and  the 
remaining  portion  from  the  hold  was  found  to 
be  in  a  very  bad  condition,  'fhe  fruit  was  damaged 
by  fire,  water,  smoke  and  chemicals  used  in  ■■xtin- 
guishing  the  fire. 


Fierce  forest  fires  are  burning  in  the  province  of 
Ontario,  Canada,  extending  for  loO  miles  along  the 
boundary  of  Ontario  and  the  I'nited  States.  Two 
towns  have  been  burned,  and,  in  addition,  thousands 
of  settlers  have  been  burned  out.  The  damage  done 
bv  the  fires  is  cstimatcMl  at  millions  of  dollars. 


l''our  tliuusand  i)cr.sons  have  been  rendered  home- 
less by  a  fire  at  Campbelltown,  in  the  North  of  New 
Hrunswick.  The  whole  town  has  been  practically 
destroyed,  only  two  houses  having  been  left  standing. 
and  the  damage  is  estimated  at  £4(10, mill. 


There    is    No 
Better   Magazine 
in    the    World 

For  the  Enlightenment  of 
Readers  on  Anything  and 
Everything  that  refers  to 
the    Home    than 

"GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING." 


It  is  an  American  High  Class 
Publication,  and  will  be  Posted 
to  your  Address  for  78.  6d. 

Subscriptions  may  be  sent  to  "  The  Review  ot 
Reviews."  T.  A  Q.  Building,  Little  Colllnt 
Street,  Melbourne. 


The  Articles  rans:e  from 
Nature  Studies  of  the  most 
charming  description, 
through  such  subjects  as 
Home  Building  and  Needle= 
work,  to  the  thing  that 
is  so  attractive  to  the 
average  charming  woman's 
mind — the   Fashions. 


I) a;;c   esliiiialcd    at    tlllllll    Ha.s   caused    by    fire   on 

'J'2nd  June  in  premises  at  787  (ieorge-strcet,  Sydney, 
occupied  l>y  Knglish  and  Co.,  tailors:  Neshit  Bros., 
shirt  inanufacturiTs :  and  Keenan  and  Seville,  dres.s- 
makcrs. 


WE     STRONGLY     ADVISE    YOU    TO 
TRY    IT    FOR    12    MONTHS. 

The  expense  It  not  great.  Send  It  along  with 
your  Subscription  to  tbe  "Review,"  »r.  If  you 
have  paid  that,  send  It  now, 
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How  to  Make  ©rops  Grow. 


A  SPLENDID  TESTIMONY  CONCERNING  NITRO- 

BACTERINE. 


Extracts  of  Letters  from  Mr.  J.  F.  HILLJER,  Farmer,  Shepparton   East, 

Victoria : — 

April  27,  1910. 

"  Have  sown  a  few  acres  with  Xitro-Bacteriiie 
Culture  (wheat)  in  dry  land,  alongside  wheal  pic- 
kled with  bluestone,  and  sown  with  artificial  manure. 

'■  On  a  sajidy.  patch  or  two,  where  there  is  little 
moisture,  the  cultured  wheat  has  sprung  up  very 
evenly,  while  that  alongside,  sown  with  manure,  has 
not  made  an  appearance.'' 

June  2,  1910. 
'■  Plot.s  sown  some  time  ago  have  been  checked 
through  dry  weather,  but  since  the  recent  rains  have 
come  ahead.  They  show  a  decided  lead  on  seed 
where  artificial  manures  were  used,  more  especially 
on  heavy  clay  land." 

June  14,  1910. 

'■  That  sown  with  Nitro-Bacterine  is  considerably 

belter   than  that  not  so   treated.      There  is   a    very 

marked    difference,    the    wheat   treated    with    Xitro 

Bacterine  growdng  faster  and  more  regularly." 

Yours  faithfully, 

(.Signed)  J.   F,   HI1.I.1I:R. 


In  Australia  the  Sole  Agents  are  the  Nitro-Bacterine  Fertilizer  Company,  24  Market 
Street,  Melbourne,  to  whom  all  orders  should  be  sent.  Tasmanian  orders  should  go 
to  Messrs.  VV.  D.  Peacock  &  Co.,  Hobart,  New  Zealand  to  Mr.  John  VVingate, 
High  Street,  Masterton,  or  Mr.  L.  M.  Isitt,  95  Colombo  Street,  Christchurch. 


"Wlien   ordering,   please   state   for  -what   Crop   the   culture   is  required. 
Price,    7s.   6d.   per  packet. 
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BEAUTIFUL  PICTURE  OFFERED  FOR  ONE  SHILLING. 


sr^^KSfUR  beautiful  Collotype  Pictures,  when  framed  and 
l',»-;:'m  hung,  add  to  the  charm  and  attractiveness  oi  any 
home.  They  Sire  supplied  at  the  extremely  low 
price  uf  2/6  each.  Many  experts  have  valued 
them  at  io/6,  so  none  can  excuse  themselves  for  having 
bare,  unsigl'.tly  walls  on  the  ground  of  expense. 

We  do  not,  however,  want  you  to  buy  the  pictures 
without  knowing  more  about  them,  so  we  are  offering  to 
send  Albert  Moore's  lovely  picture  "  Blossoms,"  for  the 
nominal  price  of  1/-,  post  free.  Do  not  trouble  to  buy  a 
postal  note. — enclose  twelve  penny  stamps  in  your  letter, 
containing  order  coupon,  and  mail  to-day. 


LIST    or    COLLOTYPES. 


2  6 


eacj 


12  in.)     Mailed 

By  J.   W.   Turner,   R.A.      (it 

By   J.    C.    McWhirter, 


BLOSSOMS.     By  Albei  t  Moore,  R.A.    (Size,  6J 
to  anyone  sending  Coupou  for  l/-. 

THE  FIOHTINQ  TEMERAIRE 

X  I3i  in.) 

JUNE    IN    THE    AUSTRIAN   TYROL, 

R.A.     (I8|  X  I2j  in. I 

A  SUMMER  SHOWER.     By  C.  X.  Perugini.     (uj  x  19  in) 
THE  MONARCH    OF    THE  QLEN.     By  Sir  Edwin   Landseet 

(14I  »  I4J  i'l.l 
BEATA  UEATRIX.    By  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti.    (14  x  18  in.i 
THE  CORNFIELD.     By  Constable.     (I4i  x  16S  in.) 
THE  VALLEY  FARM.     By  Constable.     (I4i  x  16J  in.) 
CUPID'S  SPELL.     By  J.  A.  Wood,  R.A.     (iiJxiSJin.) 
PROSERPINE.     By  D.  G.  Rossetti.     (9  x  19  in.) 

(The  sixes  given  are  of  the  actual  Pictures,  and  do  not  include 
the  white  mounts.) 


These  fadious  pictures  look  best  In  a  green  or  brown  (rame,  with 
gold  edging.  The  Collotype  process  excels  all  others.  The  Directot 
of  the  National  Gallery,  Melbourne,  says  they  surpass  photographs  01 
steel  engravings. 


COUPON. 

Pleat*   lend   me    "  BLOSSOMS,"    tor  wblcb 
I  eacloBe  II- 

Name 


fo  "The  Review  of  Revlewi," 


ftaDidc  0/  Ket-iVtrj.  l/ft/If). 


FOR 


We    will    send    you    any    of    the    following    Poets   or   Novels    at    the 

rate   of   Is.   4d.  per  dozen,   posted.      Pick    out    what   you    want    and 

send    the   order   along. 


Poets. 

Wordswortli  (Pt.   II.). 

Liberty,  Progress  aud  Labour  (WhittiiT). 

AVliiUier  (Pt.   XL). 

Hobeit  Soutbei'. 

Tbe  Pleasures  of  Hope  (Campbell). 

Itobert  IJrowniug. 

St.   George  and  the  Dragou. 

John  Kents. 

The  Karthly  Paradise  (Morris). 

.lohn   Dryden. 

C'haueer's   Canterbury   Tait>s. 

Paradise  Lost  (Pt.   If.). 

Child..  Harold  (Pt.  H). 

lliiore's   Irish   Melodies. 

W.  Culloii  Bryant. 

William  Con-per. 

Piioms   for   Sclionlroom   and   Scliolar   I  Pt.    I.i. 

Tennyson's  In  Memoriam,  and  Otiior  Poems. 


Novels. 

The  Scarlet  Letter. 

Aldersyde. 

Guy   Fawkes. 

Tartarin  of  Tarascon. 

Five  Weeli.s  in  a  lialloun. 

The  Fifth  Form  of  St.   Oominio's. 

The  Last  of  the  Mohicans. 

Charles  O'Mallcy. 

Stories  of  Sevastopol. 

The  Conscript. 

Noemi,  the  Brigand's  Daughter. 

Uncle  Tom's  Cabin. 

Les  iliserablos  (Fantine). 

Les  Miserables  (Cosette). 

Also 
Macaulav's  History  of  England. 


We  can  also  supply  the  following    books,  strongly  bound   in    limp  green  cloth   covers 
at  4d.  each,  or  3s.  6d.  per  dozen,  post  free. 


Shakespeare's   "  Homeo  aM<l  .Juliet." 
Shakespeare's   "  Hamlet." 
Shakespeare's  "Henry  V.'' 
.Shakespeare's   "  Henry  VIH." 
Shakesneare's  "  .Merrliatit  of  Venice.'' 
Shakespeare's  "  'I'welfth   Night." 
Shakespeare's  "  The  Tempest." 
Shakespeare's  "  Kiehard  II." 
Shakespeare's  ".lulins  Cresar." 
Lamb's  "  Talc«  from  Shakespeare." 
Scott's  "  Marmion." 
Scott's  "  La<ly  of  the  Lake." 
Scott's  "  Lav  of  the  Last  Jlinstrel." 


Longfellow's   "  Hiawatha." 

Wordsworth's  Poems  (Pt.  I.). 

Moore's  Irish  Melodies. 

Cljaucer's  Canterbury  Tales. 

Macaiday's    "  Lays    of    Ancient    Home  "    and 

Other  Poems. 
Matthew  Arnold  :   His  Poetry  and  Message. 
Burns'  Poems,    Selections. 

Tennvson's   "  In  Memoriam."  and  Other   Poems. 
Poem's  for  Schnolroom  and  Scholar  (l'(     111.). 
Poems  for  Schoolroom  and  Scholar  ( Pt.   IV.). 
Hymns  that  Have  Helped. 
National  Songs  (with  words  and  Music,  Tonio 

Sol-fa). 


Send    to    THE   MANAGER 

"The  Review  of  Reviews  for  Australasia," 

T.  &  G.  Life  Building,  corner  of  Little  Collins  and  Swanston  Streets.  Melbourne. 


For  wiii»"<il  aHv«n»«fe    whfo  t^w  wMtr   to  •"   ■/*«^»-i<i^*     r'eaKr  m^niiofi  tbe  Review  o(   Re»i«w« 


Ilciicir  oj  Hevica-g,  l/s/iw. 


Charming   Books   for  Children. 

Very  Strongly  Sound  in  Cloth  and  Well  Printed.       ONLY  3d.   EACH. 

Havf  your  cliildri-n  a  little  Library  of  their  own!'  II  nut  they  are  missing  one  of  thu 
cliirf  .joys  of  cliildliood  and  one  of  the  most  pleasing  memories  of. manhood  and  womanliood. 
The  readin;^  of  GOOD  BOOKS  shapes  a  child's  life  natiirally  and  pleasantly,  and  lays  the 
liniMiliilidii  (if  education  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  Cultivate  in  your  children  a  love  of 
t;iiod  rciidin-:.  and  they  will  ever  hold  fast  to  whatsoever  things  are  good  and  true.  Think 
■A  nninient  of  the  joy  in  your  household  if  a  bundle  of  these  charming  little  volumes  arrived 
hiinie  as  an  unexpected  treat,  and  we  feel  sure  you  will  nuuk  this  page,  tear  it  out,  and 
post  it  to  us  with  the  amount,  and  your  address,  ShouUl  you  bu.v  lOO  of  these  books,  we 
ihariie  2.">/-  (3d.  each),  delivered  freight  paid:  if  12,  the  cost  is  3/6  post  paid;  single  copies, 
posted.  4d.  iloncy  may  be  sent  by  money  older,  postal  note,  or  cheque.  Exchange  must  be 
added  in  latter  ease. 


HBRB    IS    THB    L,IST: 


Sougs   and   Games 

Wonder  Tales 

A  Summer  in  Squirrel  Land 

The  Chief  of  the  Giants 

Mother  Michel  and  Her  Cat 

Don  Quixote — Part  1. 

Don   Quixote — Part  II. 

Dick  Whittington 

The  Wishing  Carpet 

The  Babes  in  the  Wood 

The  Jolly   Family   at  the  Seaside 

Anitnals  at  the  Zoo 

Life's  Little  Ones 

Tales  from   Shakespeare 

John  Gilpin 

King   Artliiir   and   Ilis   Knights 

Fairy  Tales  of  Ancient  Greeks 

The  Slave   of  the   Lamp 

The  Story  of  a  Donkey 

Punch  and  Judy 

Cinderella 

Fairy  Talee 

Sunday's   Bairns 

The  liedcross  Knight — Part  I 

The  I?edcro.ss  Knight  -Part  II 

Prince  Want-to-Know 

The  Ma^ic  Rose 

The  Christmas  Stocking 

The   Ancient  Mariner 

Rambles  of  a  Rat 

Pilgrim's  Progre.s^ — Part   I. 

Pilgrim's  Progress — Part  II. 

Illustrated  Recitations     Part   1. 

Illustrated  Recitations— Part  IL 

Pictures  to  Paint 

Shock-Headed   Peter 

Little  Snow-Whit<! 

The    FIving   Dutchman 

Fairv  'fales  from  Africa 

What   Katv   Did 

Gulliver's  Travels 

The  Christmas  Tree 

First  Birdie  Book 

Tlie  Sleeping   Beauty 

HTmns  with  Pictures 

The  Story  of  the  Robins 

Gulliver's  Travels  .Xmonir  the  Giant« 

From  January  to  December 


A  Seaside  Story 

Father  Christmas 

The  House  in  the  Wood 

Aladdin   and   His  Lamp 

The  Seven   Champions  of  Christendom 

Brer  Fox   and   Brer  Rabbit 

Picture  Book  for  the  Bairns 

The  King  of  the  Golden  River 

Nursery  Rhymes 

The  Fairy  of  the  SnowMakes. 

Great  Events  in  British  History 

The  Ugly  Duckling 

Robinson  Crusoe — Part  I. 

Robinson  Crusoe — Part  II. 

More  Niirserv   Rhymes 

The  Enchanted  Doll 

Baron  Munchausen 

Fairy  Tales   From  China 

Tales  of  Long  Ago 

Fairy  Tales  From  the  South  Pacific 

The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin 

Coal-Munk- Peter 

Perseus  the   Gorgon  Slayer 

Nursery  Talee 

The  Frog   Prince 

The  Mouse  Princess. 

Letters   From  Fairyland 

Beauty  and   the  Beast 

Country  Scenes 

Alice  in  Wonderland 

Stories  From   Sandfoid   and  Merton 

Favourite  Stories  From  English  History 

Cecily  Among  the  Birds 

The  Wonderful  .Adventures  of  Tom  Thumb 

Eves  and  No  Eyes 

Tlie  Story  of  Joseph  and  His  Brethren 

Revnard  the  Fox 

Old  Fire.side  Tafes. 

The  Wild  Swans. 

Lear's  Book  of  Nonsense. 

By   the   Clirislmas   Fireside. 

Thor  and  the  Giants. 

The  Trottv  Book. 

The  Bairn's'  Bibh-. 

Stories    from    Clniurer. 

Bireh    Tree   Legend. 

Th.'  Quest  of  the  (i.ilden   Fleece. 

Bluebeard. 
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